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PREFACE 



TO THE FIRST EDITION, 



PROM my complying with the request of the Publisher of tht« 
Work that I would write a few introductory observations, it will not 
be inferred that I approve of every opinion therein contained. I am not 
even responsible for its orthographical accuracy, since I am not the 
editor, nor indeed was an editor wanted, the book being nothing more 
than a reprint of speeches from ** The Times" newspaper,* in which very 
few errata are usually found. I have no hesitation, however, in avow- 
ing that I most cordially concur, generally, in the sentiments of those 
who pleaded the cause of religious liberty at the memorable period to 
which this publication refers, and that, in common with thousands, nay: 
millions besides, I rejoice exceedingly in the signal success which has 
crowned their exertions. There is too, I conceive, an evident propriety 
in the Press which was, indirectly, the instrument of this success, 
becoming the monument on which the record of the victory may be 
inscribed. I trust that the young tradesman who, at some risk, has 
voluntarily undertaken this work, will iind that the public so far approve 
of the effort as at least to indemnify him from loss. 

No maxim in legislation is to my mind more evidently true, than that 
where there is no fault there should be no punishment. If nonconformity 
to the National Religious Establishment be a civil offence, let the 
civil magistrate take cognizance of it. If it be a great crime, let the 
punishment be great; if it be a trivial offence, let the penalty be 
small ; but if it be no crime at all, let there be no punishment. In the 



* Manj of the leading Speeehei in this Edition are from the corrected Copieft of the 

•ereral Speakers. 
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days of Queen Elizabeth and of the Stuarts, nonconformity was consi- 
dered a heinous offence, and was punished accordingly. In more modern 
times it has been regarded as far less atrocious, and the punishment con- 
nected with it has been very greatly mitigated ; but, that exclusion from 
civil offices is really of the nature of punishment, surely no one acquainted 
with the structure of socipfy in a free oountry like England, will deny. 
It has at length been discovered that dissent from the establbhed church, 
whether it be or be not religioutly wrong, is no civil offence at all. 
Such is the opinon of a large minority of ** the Commons of Great 
Britain and Ireland," of a large majority of ** the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal," and of the King in council, as expressed during the last 
session of Parliament by those branches of the legislature respectively, 
in the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 

It would be strange indeed if, aa a Protestant Dissenter, I did not 
herein rejoice. For, notwithstanding that for more than a hundred 
years, we and our forefathers had been allowed to worship God, unmo- 
lested, yet, so long as those excluding statutes existed. Dissenters were 
treated as a company of evil-doers, tolerated indeed, but only tolerated. 
Mow, the stigma is effaced, and the fact that Dissenters are worthy of 
the confidence of the State, (a fact which had been long admitted by all 
persons not remarkably deficient in knowledge or candour,) is practically 
by the Gk>veranient of the Empire. 



More than ever then are we now dbposed to ** honour the King ;" a 
duty which we did not neglect even in less happy times, having learned 
both from the precepts of the Bible and from the example of our 
ancestors to associate loyalty with ** the fear of God " and the '* love of 
the brotherhood." It is true that in the days of King Charles I., and 
of King James II., the Puritans were generally found on the side of 
liberty ; but it should be recollected that it was not until after they had 
#fldlifed much and grievous provocation that th^y ceased to be loyal. 
"Whta the constituent parts of the Legislature were broken asunder, and 
it became necessary to determine to which portion of the divided 
government they should attach themselves, can it be deemed wonderful 
that they should side with the party which seemed at least to be disposed 
to protect them, rather than with those who aimed to extinguish their 
dearest rights and privileges ? We verily believe that there is not one 
Englishman in one thousand, now living, be he Dissenter or Churchman^ 
Whig or Tory, who, had he lived in the days of the Stuarts, would not 
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have then listed the same part. Yet it must not be supposed that the 
DonconformisU of those times approred of all that was done by the 
Parliament and by Cromwell. The taking away of the life of the King» 
for example, was particularly displeasing to many of them. 

'Since the year 1688, when,' ta the manifest adrantage of both parties, 
the mutual duties of governors and of the governed were clearly defined. 
Dissenters have been uniformly distinguished for loyal conduct. Sue* 
eessive princes of the House of Brunswick have reckoned them among 
their most orderly and devoted subjects. Every extension of privilege 
must needs augment our attachment to those from whom the boon is 
received ; and considering the great importance of the. measure lafeel]^ 
adxypted in our behalf, in connexion with other liberal acts of govenn 
ment which affect the community at large, we are warranted in saying 
that there never was a time when the Dissenting portion of the popula- 
tion of England entertained a more cordial good-will to the Constitution 
and to the Sovereign than that which is now felt. 

But I rejoice in the event which this book records, not as a Dissenter 
merely, but as a Christian. 

Is- it possible to conceive of any thing more directly opposed to the 
design for which our Lord and Saviour instituted the Holy Supper than 
the abominations to which the acts in question gave rise ? It is truly 
matter of thanksgiving that, in this respect, at least, our national guiU 
will be diminished ; and not a little gratifying will it be to the pious 
reader of these pages to observe, in some of the speeches here recorded, 
the stress which was laid on this point, not by ecclesiastics merely, but 
by la3rmen. In fact, the joy which this event produces, springs not only 
or chiefly from the benefit which Dissenters, as such, anticipate from it, 
but from the indication it affords of the prevalence of just notions, among 
the influential classes of society, to a degree not before fully known, on 
the subjects both of religion and of religious liberty, particularly on the 
distinction which should be made between what a man is as a member 
of society and what he is as a worshipper of God. 

I rejoice also as an Englishman, satisfied as I am that this auspicious 
event will promote the welfare of my native land. How can it be other 
than beneficial when it most obviously tends to conciliate parties who 
have been too much disposed to regard one another as aliens? TJ 
members of tlie established church, perceiving the confidence which 
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National Senate and the Sovereign repose in Diatenters by n^ng them 
eligible to office, will be more inclined than ever to check those feelings 
of superciliousness and suspicion with which it is but too natural for 
persons who are in possession of exclusive privileges to regard those who 
are not so highly favoured ; while Dissenters, on the other hand, 
remembering the generous conduct of their fellow subjects of the 
National Church, in their having almost universally abstained from 
endeavours to prevent the success of the late application to Parliament 
for the Repeal, and by their having, in many instances, rendered essen- 
tial service towards obtaining the Repeal, will feel themselves compelled 
to look upon their conforming neighbours with the most perfect good-will. 
The liberality evinced by the Dignitaries of the Church of England, 
especially, while the question was under discussion in Parliament, can 
never be forgotten. 

Some Statutes still remain in force, which are not, as I conceive, 
defensible, in the present state of society in Great Britain, on the 
ground either of justice or of expediency ; but the steady progress which 
enlightened views are making, and of which this great event has 
exhibited so gratifying a proof, authorizes the hope that ere many years 
shall have elapsed, people of all religious persuasions, without a single 
exception, will be admitted to an equal participation of civil privileges; 
and that thus the cause of true religion will be advanced, the tranquillity 
of the nation secured, and the British Empire rendered, with God's 
Messing, impregnable. 

J. B. 

Stroud, Jmly aOM, 1828. 
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TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



WITH this Second Edition of the Debates ott the 
repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, it Has 
been judged expedient to publish a succinct Review 
of the Progress of Legislation on the subject of Reli- 
gion in this Country ; including, of course, a brief 
History of those Acts, and exhibiting a Sketch of 
the present state of the Laws affecting Dissenters. 

To those Persons whose Opportunities have enabled 
them to form no more than a vague and superficial 
acquaintance with the Subject, such a Compendium, 
it is presumed, will be an acceptable Appendage to 
the Debates ; while those who are conversant with all 
its Details, will not be displeased to see condensed 
and concentrated within the compass of a few Pages, 
a mass of Information which lies scattered over many 
Volumes of History, and Acts of Parliament. 

To have given all the minutiae of the Laws relating 
to Dissenters, even if it had been desirable, would 
have been impracticable within the narrow limits pre- 
scribed to the Compiler, who, in executing his Task, 
has endeavoiii'ed to give prominence to the most im- 
portant and interesting Matters, contenting himself 
with mere allusions to those Circumstances and Events 
b 



:idth which all Readers may be presumed to be familiar, 
but without entirely passing over any thing essentially 
connected with the Subject. 

He has also endeavoured to combine, as much 
as possible, chronological Order with methodical 
Arrangement ; but it was necessary, in a few instances, 
to deviate a little from that Order, for the sake of pre- 
serving Perspicuity, by bringing under one view all 
that bears upon any particular branch of the subject. 
His Object has been to make the following Compi- 
lation serve at once as a History and a Summairy of 
^^ Laws in question, without aiming at a regular 
Digest. The Performance, such as k is, he submits 
to' the Candour of the Reader* 



A HISTORY 
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THE PENAL LAWS 



IT is a remarkable fact that the British nation, proverbial for its 
freedom aiid for the excellence of its civil institutions, has for several 
centuries been shackled with laws on a subject with which governmeats 
ought not to interfere ; — that, while in most matters of temporal interest 
the people of this country have enjoyed, perhaps, as much liberty as is 
desirable or attainable in a highly civilized state of society, religion, 
which ought to be as free as the vital air, has been placed under restric- 
tions unknown in States that make less pretension to freedom. 

The proper object of human laws is the protection of the lives, the 
property, and the liberties of the community : we say the liberties, 
because the perfection of civil liberty is natural liberty, so far restrained 
as to prevent it from being exercised by any individual in a manner 
prejudicial to the general welfare. Of men's conduct alone have human 
tribunals a right to take cognizance — for their opinions they are respon- 
sible only to heaven. But simple and obvious as is the truth of this 
proposition, the British Legislature,' during a period of about four 
centuries, was ignorant of, or disregarded it ; and, although for the last 
one hundred and forty years, that' truth has been gaining ground, it is 
not yet universally admitted in ifa full extent. 

It would be an irksome task to trace the ill-directed labours of our 
Parliaments, in reference to religion, through the ages of darkness and 
tyranny which preceded the Revolution, were it not for the happy 
termination to which the research will lead us, and the salutary reflec- 
tions which it is calculated to awaken in our progress. 

It will be seen that, in the earlier ages about to pass under review, 

the laws in question were directed to the extirpation of what were 

considered erroneous opinions and doctrines, irrespective of political 

considerations ; but that, in process of time, when the commonalty grew 
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into importance, when religion cmme to be blended with politics, and 
religious creeds were in some measure the badges of ci?il party, those 
laws assumed a more secular character, having regard rather to temporal 
than to spiritual interests. 

Our retrospect commences in the reign of Bichard II., when the 
bishops obtained, according to Rapin, a license from th« King, or as 
other authorities would hare it, an act of Parliament (which howerer is 
admitted to have been surreptitiously obtained,) to impriion hereHc»; bat 
the House of Commons in consequence of the complaints of the people, 
caused it to be reroked. Hume, however, states that ** notwithstanding 
the vigilance of the Commons, the clergy had so much art and influence, 
that the repeal was suppressed, and the act, which never had any legal 
operation, remains to this day upon the Statute-book : though the dergy 
still thought proper to keep it in reserve, and not to proceed to the 
mmediate exiecution of it." In the following reign, the clergy, akrmecl 
at the spread of Wickliffb's opinions, and taking advantage of the 
King's defective title, (which rendered their sopport essential to hin^) 
notwithstanding the reluctance of the Commons, who were aaabte to 
oppose successfully the combined influence of the Crown and the Mitre, 
obtained an act of Parliament for burning obstinate heretics, or thoee 
'Who^ in the language of that Statute, were ** teacken of emneouB 
eptatoftt, oon/rory to the faith and bkued determinatUms of the hofy 
ehureh" Immediately after it was passed, the Ecclesiastical Coaft 
•oondemned William Sawtrb, parish priest of St. Osith^ Loodottt 
(a Lollard,) to be delivered over to the secular arm^ and burnt alive, by 
virtue of the King's writ de h4gretico comburendo, directed to the Mayor 
of London. Thus the civil power was made the cat's paw of the £ccle» 
aiastics^ whose practice it was, with consummate hypocrisy, to make a 
pretence of praying and interceding with their own instrument, in behalf 
of the victim whom they knew they were consigning to certain martyrdom. 
Although Sawtrb is said to have been the first man who suffered 
death in England on account of his religion,* it appears that heresy wan 
punishable in like manner by the common law; but the Statute of 
Henry IV., which is the first legislative enactment on the subject, (if wo 
eicept the surreptitious act of Richard IL,) afforded facilities to these 
merciless persecutors which the common law did not give them. 

In the reign of Henry VIII., although the puniihmeni of hereey was 
[i and in some respects increased, the deocription of the offence 
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was changed ; ^' the bletsed determinatioM of the holy chutch " being no 
longer the standard by which it was ascertained : for the Statute of the 
.2dth of that King declares that offence» agaimt the See of Rome ure not 
heresy. But onlj six years afterwards, by 31 Henry 8, c. 14, intituled 
** An act FOR abolishing diversity of opinions til certain 
artielee concerning christian religion^*' (commonly and properly called 
** the bloody law of the six articles, ^^) some of the most obnoxious doctrines 
of popery, tiz. transubstantiation, communion in one kind, the celibacy 
of the clergy, monastic vows, the sacrifice of the mass, and auricular 
confession, were established ; having been, as the act states, ** determined 
and resolved upon by the most godly study, pain, and travail of his 
Majesty ; for which his most humble and obedient servants, the Lords 
spiritual and temporal, and Commons in Parliament assembled, did 
render and give unto his Highness their most high and hearty thanks." 
Those who should oppugn.the first of those doctrines, viz. transubstan- 
tiation, were subjected to the punishment of death by fire; and to the 
same forfeitures as in cases of treason, without being afforded an oppor- 
tunity of escape by abjuration : — *' an unheard*of severity (as Hume 
justly terms it), and unknown to the Inquisition itself." And those who 
•hould deny any of the five other articles, were punishable by forfeiture of 
goods and chattels, and imprisonment during the King's pleasure ; or, in 
case of an obstinate adherence to error, or a relapse, they were judged 
felons, and punished with deaths 

This Statute, together with all the former laws against heresy, was 
(repealed in the next reign, that of Edward VI., when the Protestant 
jreligion was established, as the religion of the State, and its liturgy and 
ritual were framed. Severe penalties were enacted against those who 
should adopt any other mode of worship ; and heresy, though no longer 
a statutable offence, was still one at common law, and was punishable, as 
before, with burning. 

The crtme itnlf, however, was left undefined, whilst its name and 
fiunishment remained, to be used and applied by future bigots for the 
suppression of whatever should be heresy for the time being. Accord- 
ingly, in this reign, after the establishment of the reformed religion, a 
woman, named Joan Bocher, otherwise called Joan of Kent^ was burnt 
for heretical pravity, in consequence of pertinaciously insisting upon 
certain peculiar opiniona concerning our Saviour. The youthful King, 
on this occasion, manifested the superiority of his understanding to that 
of his preceptors and councillors, as well as the amiableness of hb dis^ 
position, for he long refused to sign the warrant for the woman's exeou- 
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tion ; and when he could not longer resist the persuasions of Cranmer, 
he yielded, with tears in'his eyes, telling the Primate that if any wrong 
were done the guilt- should be entirely on hii head. A Dutchman, too, 
named Van Paris, accused of Arianism, shortly afterwards underwent 
the same punishment. 

During the sanguinary era of Mary's reign the tide of persecution 
.f everted to its old channel, all the laws of Edward relating to religion 
having been repealed at a single sweep ; and now it came to Cranmer's 
own turn to suffer martyrdom. 

When Elizabeth ascended the throne, the reformed religion became 
re-established; but bigotry and intolerance still prevailed. In the first 
year of her reign an act was passed, by which all former Statutes relating 
to heresy were repealed ; again leaving the jurisdiction of that offence 
'*^ it stood at common law ; but at the same time determining what should 
thenceforth be accounted heresy, which had not been done before. Into 
the particulars of this definition, however, it is not necessary to enter ; 
because the writ de hceretico comburendo was abolished by the Statute 29 
Car. 2, c. 9 ; so that heresy is now only the subject of correction, pro 
salute animiB, in the ecclesiastical courts, viz. by ecclesiastical censures, 
not extending to death, " in such sort, and no other, as they might have 
done before the passing of this act." 

In this *' golden reign of Elizabeth," and in that of James the first, her 
successor, several laws were enacted against Nonconformists, some of 
which it will be proper to mention particularly, because they still remain 
unrepealed, though they are not in force against those Dissenters who 
comply with the requisitions of the Toleration act, as amended by sub- 
sequent acts, which will presently be more specially noticed. The 
following is an abstract of the penal laws alluded to as unrepealed. 
* By Statute 1 Eliz. c. 2, s. 14, every person not having reasonable 
excuse, shall resort to his parish church or chapel accustomed, or upon 
reasonable let thereof to some usual place where common prayer shall be 
used, on every Sunday and holiday, on pain of punishment by the censures 
of the church, and also on pain of forfeiting for every offence Vld,, to be 
levied by the churchwardens for the use of the poor, of the goods and 
tenements of the offender by way of distress. 

By Statute 23 Eliz. c. 1, s. 5, every person above the age of sixteen, 
who shall not repair to some church or chapel or usual place of common 
tprayer, shall forfeit for every month £20, and if he shall forbear for 
twelve months he shall be bound with two sureties in £200, at least, to 
good behaviour until he conform. 
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J3y Statute it§ Efiz. c. 6, every offender in tat repairing to diving 
service, but forbearing the tame contrary to 23 £liz. c. 1, having 
been once convicted, shall, without any other indictment or convictidn^ 
pay half-yearly into the Exchequer £^0 for every month afterwards, untU 
he conform ; which, if he shall omit to do, the Queen may, by process out 
of the Exchequer, seize all his goods and two parts of his lands. 

And by Statute 3 Jas. 1, c, 4, s. 5, the King may refute the £20 «f 
month dnd take two parts of th6 land, at his option. 

By Statute 35 £liz. c. 1, it is enacted, (with a great deal of quaint 
Verbosity which is here retrenched,) that if any person above the dge cf 
sixteen yeari, having obstinately refused to attend some church, chapel, or 
other place of common prayer, for the space of a month, without lawfui 
excuse, shall, by any of the meani therein mentioned, attempt to persuade 
another to impugn Her Majesty's power and authority in causes ecclesi* 
astical, or to that end shall obstinately and advisedly persuade any perscti^ 
to abstain from coming to church to hear divine service or receive the com^* 
munion, or to be present at any unlawful conventicle under colour or pre^ 
tence of any such exercise of religion, such offender shall be imprisoned until 
he shall conform; and, in default of his conforming in three months, h^ 
inust abjure the realm f&r ever (on pain of being guiky of felony without 
benefit of clergy,) and forfeit his goods absolutely and his lands for life.' 

By Statute 8 Jas. I, c. 6, no recusant in not repairing to churoh, 
being cohvieted thereof, shall enjoy any public office, or shall practised 
law or physic, or be executor, Administrator, or guardian. 

The laws above cited apply, as will hate been seen, to Nonconformists 
in general; but, during the two last tnentioned reigns, numerous penal 
Statutes were passed^ specially affhcting Papists, and many of them of 
^ nature e^c^ssiyety severe. To give the particularsp of these wOuM^ 
liowever, be incompatible with our limits, and is indeed scarcely deun^ 
%\e, froin the comparatively small number of persons in Great JBritait^ 
(there being a distinct code for Ireland,) who profess the religion of tb# 
e^nrch of !ftome. It is, notwithstanding, proper to add here, that 
Roman Catholics are now conditionally exempted from the operation of 
the penal Statutes against persons of that communion, by virtue of an act 
passed in their favour during the late king^s reign. 

It is worthy of remark, that liberty of conscience, as an abstract right, 
was not recognized by any prevailing party in religion previous to the 
time of the Commonwealth. The !&iglish Episcopalians. were as intole- , 
rant as the Roman Catholics, and the Presbyterians as the Episcopa- 
lians. l*he Independents were the first sect who denied the right of the 
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civil power to interfere in matters of religion ; and, after a time, under the 
Protectorate of Cromwell, Nonconformists of all sects enjoyed a repose 
from persecution. 

But soon after the Restoration, the spirit of intolerance revived with 
increased acrimony. The penal laws against nonconformity, which had 
during the Inter-regnum heen repealed, were now re-enacted. The act 
of Uniformity''^ was passed, in pursuance of which many learned, excel- 
lent, and useful ministers of the Gospel were ejected from their livings ; 
and other highly oppressive and vexatious laws relating to Dissenters 
were enacted, which are at length absolutely repealed. These were the 
Statutes : — 13 and 14 Car. 2, c. 1, intituled An act for preventing the 
mischiefs and dangers that may arise by certain persons called Quakers 
and others, refusing to take lawful oaths; — the 17 Car. 2^ c. 2, intituled 
An act for restraining Nonconformists from inhabiting corporations, 
commonly called ** The Five- Mile Act;" and the 22 Car. 2, c. 1, inti- 
tuled An act to prevent and suppress seditious conventicles. Besides these 
repealed Statutes, another act was passed in the 16th year of the same 
reign, much more severe in its penalties ; which, having been limited to 
the term of three years, was suffered to expire.f 

Although it is not desirable to increase the length of this article by 
entering minutely into the details of these repealed or expired acts of 
Parliament, it is proper to give a somewhat more specific idea of their 
provisions than their titles convey. By the mildest of them, then, fines, 
recoverable by .distress of goods, were the punishment for being present 
at religious conventicles consisting of five persons besides the household ; 
and magistrates were authorised, with military aid, to break open the 
doors, and take the persons assembled into custody. Under the act. 13 
and 14 Car. 2, c. 1, (which related to Quakers,) a first and second 
offence of this kind was punishable with fine and imprisonment, and a 
third with transportation ; and by 16 Car. 2, c. 4, to the punishment of 
transportation for a third offence of the like nature, was added, seques- 
tration of goods to pay expences, with a power for the sheriff, in default 



* Under the act of Uniformity (13 and 14 Car. 2, c. 4) amended by 15 Car. 2, c. 5, 
Dissenting Ministers were also liable to fine and imprisonment : bat from the pains and 
penalties of these acts (though unrepealed) they are exempted by the Toleration act as 
■kended by 19 Geo. 3, c. 44, and 52 Greo. 3, c. 155. 

- t In reference ta the dates of these statutes, it may be proper to remark for the informa- 
tion of some .readers, that the period of the Inter-regnum is reckoned into the reign of Charles 
the second , which, in legal chronology, commences from the death of Charles the first. 



of gooda^ to itetl the offender, in order to be ftnt out of the country 
to labour in the colonies for fire years. Such, tDoreoref, was thi 
supposed pestilential nature of preachers and teacliers in conven(icles» 
that by « The Five-Mile Act" they were prohibited (unless only m 
passing on the road,) from coming within five miles of any city, town«* 
corporate, or borough that sent burgesses to Parliament, under i\n 
penalty of £40. And by 22 Car. 2, c. 1, they were for the first ofTencH 
9f officiating in conventicles, subject to a fine of £20, and for the second^ 
offence £40. 

It was during this tyrannical era, and under one of these cruel lawSt 
that the celebrated John Bunyan suffered twelve years' imprisonment in 
Bedford gaol. But for which case of oppression, the world probably 
would never have been favoured with ** The Pilgrim's Progress ;" thai 
immortal work, upon which even the learned Dr. Johnson, notwith- 
standing his intolerance, bestowed unqualified admiration ; and whicl| 
has delighted and instructed both the polished and the rude, of different 
nations, in successive generations. It may, indeed, be a questioOi 
whether the moral benefit which mankind have derived from the perusal 
of this work, has not more than compensated for all the evils that wert 
occasioned by the oppressive laws to which we have been adverting. 

The Corporation and Test acts (the repeal of which has been th^ 
occasion of this publication,) now claim our attention. We shall first 
give a summary of their provisions, in order that the extent of the evil« 
which is now happily removed, may appear ; and then add a short 
statement of the circumstances which led to their enactment. 

By the Statute 13 Car. 2, s. 2, c. 1, intituled An act for the wett 
governing and regulating corporations, and commonly called The Cor^ 
PORATION Act, it was enacted, that no person should be elected or 
chosen into the office of mayor, alderman, recorder, bailiff^, towu-clerk. 
common-council-man, or other office of magistracy, or place, or trust, 
or other employment relating to, or concerning the government of, any 
of the cities, corporations, boroughs, cinque-ports iind their members, 
and other port towns within the realm, that should not have within one 
year, next before such electiou or choice, taken the sacrament of tbo 
Lord's Supper according to the rites of the church of England ; and in 
default thereof every such placing, election, and choice, was thereby 
declared to be void. This act received some modification by 5 Geo. 1, 
c. 6, s. 5, which, though it in some degree lessened the grievance, did 
not remove it. The total repeal, which is now effected, renders it 
unnecessary to point out the alterations which bad been previously made, 
c 
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' By the Statute 25 Car. 2, c. 2, intituled " An act far preventing 
dangers which may happen from Popish Recmants,^* and commonly 
called The Test Act, all persons enjoying any office of trust or profit, 
wei'e required, within three months after admission, to take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, and make the declaration against transubstan- 
tiation, in open court ; and also to receive the sacrament in some parish 
church, immediately after divine service; and to deliver a certificate 
thereof, signed by the minister and churchwardens, attested by the oaths 
of two credible witnesses, and put upon record : and the penalties for 
non-compliance were, a fine of £500, and disability to hold that or any 
other office, to sue in any court, to act as guardian, executor, or admin- 
istrator, or to receive any legacy. The time for taking the oaths was 
by subsequent Statutes enlarged to six months. 

' The Corporation act was grounded upon rumours of plots and conspi- 
racies having been formed against the State, by the Nonconformists in 
general, (though the Presbyterians were the sect more particularly aimed 
at:) but of those plots and conspiracies no evidence was adduced ; and 
they are now admitted not to have had any existence, but to have been 
falsely alleged by the Church and Court party, in order to gratify their 
rancorous feelings toward a sect which, it must be confessed, during their 
ascendency, shewed no favour to the Episcopalians. 

The history of the Test act deserves to be more circumstantially 
related. About twelve years had elapsed since the passing of the Cor- 
poration act ; and during this period, the Roman Catholics had become 
great objects of jealousy to both Church-of- England-men and Dissenters, 
who became united in their dread of a Popish successor to the Crown, 
in the person of the then Duke of York, afterwards James II. 

The King being desirous of favouring the Roman Catholics, issued a 
declaration for liberty of conscience to all Dissenters generally. But the 
Presbyterians had penetration enough to see through the artifice, and to 
discover that the indulgence, as it regarded them, was only colourable: 
•they therefore declined the pretended boon; and Alderman Love, 
an eminent Dissenter, and one of the City Members, spoke against it 
'inrith great %varmth, saying that '< he would rather still go without their 
desired liberty than have it in a way that would prove so detrimental to 
the nation.^' 

The Commons presented an address to the King, stating that " having 
taken into consideration the declaration for indulgence to Dissenters, 
they found themselves bound in duty to inform His Majesty, that penal 
laws, in matters ecclesiastical, cannot be suspended but by act of Parli- 



%ment; they therefore humbly besought His Majesty to give sucb 
directions, that no apprehensions ur jealousies might remain in the hearty 
of his faithful subjects." About the same time they also presented 
another address to the King against the Papists. His Majesty became 
greatly perplexed, and his Ministers, (the famous cabal,) who it is said 
had promised to make him absolute, became divided in opinion as to the 
•^^xpediency of persevering in their design at the present juncture. The 
result was that the King, after some hesitation, revoked his declaration. 

Charles afterwards went down to the Parliament, and, after pressing 
the Commons to despatch the money bill, assured the two Houses that, 
as he daily expected from them a bill for his supply, he should ai 
willingly receive and pass any other they should offer him that might 
tend to the giving them satisfaction in all their just grievances. Upon 
this Lord Shaftesbury (the Chancellor) deserted the Court and went 
over to the t>opular side; and immediately afterwards the Test act was 
brought in and passed the Commons; after some difficulties it also passed 
the Lords, and received the Royal assent. Alderman Love, whose name 
was before mentioned, declared in the House of Commons *' that in a 
time of public danger the Dissenters would not impede a measure deeme^ 
essential to the public safety: and, though accidently included in i(s 
operation, they would waive their claim to an exemption, trusting to the 
good faith, justice, and humanity of the Legislature for a future provision 
for their relief." The Earl of Bristol, who was a Roman Catholic* 
concluded his speech upon the occasion %vith these words: *' Upon the 
whole matter, however the sentiments of a Catholic of the Church of 
Rome (not of the Court of Rome) may oblige me, by a scruple of 
conscience, to give my negative to this bill, yet, as a member of a 
Protestant Parliament, my advice prudentially cannot but go along with 
the main scope of it ; the present circumstances of the times considered, 
and the necessity of composing the disturbed minds of the people." This is 
not the only instance which history furnishes of Roman Catholics prefer- 
ing the interests of their country to those of their own church. 

The conduct of the Dissenters on this occasion, affords a striking 
lesson upon the impropriety of doing evil that good may come. It is 
easier to put on the fetters than to break them. Power, does nqt 
willingly relinquish its hold, even when the occasion for restraint no 
longer exists ; but is eager to find fresh excuses for continuing it, after 
the original reasons hAve Qeasodi; . The poi^fideuc^^vhi^h die worthy 
elJerman expressed in the justice and. humanity of the Legislature, be 
did not live to s^e rewarded ; on the contrary, a century and a half wa» 



iBot sufficient to relieve a numerous and loyal body of the people froife 
disabilities to which they were thus IncideDtly subjected. 

In the 30th year of this reign, in consequence of the disclosure, by 
ih& celebrated Titus Oates, of a plot alleged to have been concerted by 
Iftfe f^pists, persons of their i%ligion' were disiibled from sitting in either 
ISouse of Parlrament, by an act which required every member to sub- 
^ribe and repeat the declaration against transubstantiation, the invoca^ 
tion of saints, and the sacrifice of the mass. This act, and the Statute 
iArl.ich requires the oath of supremacy to be taken by Electors of Mem- 
1[>ers of Parliament, constitute the principal difference in respect of civil 
privileges which have of late years existed between Roman Catholics 
''and Protestant Dissenters. 

Almost immediately after the glorious Revolution, King William 
endeavoured to procure the enactment of a law for abolishing the sacra- 
mental test, in order to render all his Protestant subjects admissible to 
office ; but, to this extent, his liberal intentions were frustrated by the 
Xlouse of Lords. He, however, so far succeeded in his friendly designs 
towards Protestant Dissenters, as not only to exempt them (with the 
exceptions %vhich will be presently noticed,) from the operation of most 
of the penal Statutes in force against Nonconformists, but also to legalize 
their worship, and extend to them the protection of the law. 

Accordingly, by Statute 1 Will, and Mary, c. 18, commonly called 
The Toleration Act, it is enacted (s. 3,) That neither of the 
before^mentioned Statutes, of 23 Eliz. c. 1, — 29 Eliz. c. 6, — 1 Eliz. c, 
2, s. 14, — 3 Jas. 1, c. 4, — and 3 Jas. 1, c. 5, — nor any other law or 
statute of this realm made against Papists or Popish Recusants, (except 
Statute 25 Car. 2, c. 2, concerning the qualifying for offices, and 30 Car. 
2, St. 2, c. 1, containing the declaration against Popery,) shall extend 
to any person dissenting from the church of England, who shall at the 
general Quarter Sessions of the Peace, to be held for the county or place 
where such person shall live, take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
and subscribe the said declaration against Popery. 

And -by section 4 it is enacted. That all and every person and persons 
that shall, as aforesaid, take the said oaths, and make and subscribe the 
declaration aforesaid, shall not be liable to any pains, penalties, or for^ 
feitures mentioned in the act 35 Eliz. c. 1 , nor in the act 22 Car. 2, c. 1 ; nor 
ihallany;of the said persons be prosecuted in any ecclesiastical court, for, or 
tjf,PBasidi^eftkeivw^Rii)nrf0iming.to. the church of England, * 
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But, by the 6th section of this act, if, during the time of meeting, the 
-doore be locked, barred, or bolted, all persons present at such meeting 
are liable to all the pains and penalties of the aforesaid laws. And, by 
the 16th section, all laws for frequenting divine service on the Lord's 
day shall be executed against all persons who offend against the said 
laws, «xcept such persons come to some congregation or assembly of 
religious worship allowed or permitted by this act. 

The 8th section exempted Dissenting preachers from penalties imposed 
by the laws* then in force against them, on their taking the before mentioned 
vaths and on subscribing the declaration therein set forth : but this pro* 
vision in their favour is merged and superseded by the more liberal 
enactments of subsequent Statutes hereafter quoted. 

But by this act Protestant Dissenters were not merely tolerated — 
they were b\so protected, and their ministers indulged with immunities: 
for the 11th section exempts Dissenting Preachers from serving on juries^ 
and from parochial and other offices ; and by the 18ih section, all per-> 
Bons who shall wilfully disturb any congregation permitted by this act, 
or misuse any preacher or teacher, shall, on proof thereof, before any 
justice by two witnesses, find two sureties in £50; and in default of such 
sureties shall be committed to prison till the next Sessions ; and upon 
conviction at such Sessions shall forfeit £20 to the king. 

Papists and Unitarians were excepted from the benefit of this act ; 
but the exception, as to Unitarians, has been repealed by 52 Geo. 3, c. 
160; and Roman Catholics had previously, by 31 Geo. 3, (which is 
their Toleration act,) been placed on an equal footing with Protestant 
Dissenters, as to an exemption from the operation of the penal laws 
against them, and also as to the liberty of exercising their own mode of 
religious worship-; and on similar conditions, but varying of course in 
regard to the oaths which they are to take, and a few other particulars, 
not necessary here to describe. 

The act of the 52 Geo. 3, c. 155, above noticed, repeals some of the 
Statutes against Nonconformists, viz. the 13 and 14 Car. 2, c. 1 ; the 
17 Car. 2, c. 2 ; and the 22 Car. 2, c. 1, alluded to in page xvi; (the 
rest, though unrepealed, being suspended, or, in other words, made condi- 
tionally inoperative ;) and also contains some further regulations relative 
to the registering and certifying of Dissenting places of worship. 

The provisions of this act are, moreover, in other respects a greal 
improvement upon the Toleration act; as will appear by the following 
ioatanoea^ whicb ace selected as the moatKimporlaiit. 
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• The first is ibis : — That, whereas one of the acts repealed, (viz. that 
of 22 Car. 2, c. 1,) made a religious assembly not according to the 
church of England, consisting of five or more persons besides those of 
the household, illegal ; and, consequently, to obtain the protection of the 
Toleratiun act, it was necessary that the house where such an asseoibly 
was held should be registered, the 52 Geo. 3, does not require the place 
of meeting to be registered, unless the congregation amount to more 
than twenty persons, besides the immediate family and servants in whose 
bouse the assembly is held ; and the penalty for wilfully and maliciously, 
or contemptuously, disturbing the congiegation , or for molesting the 
preacher, is, by that act, £40, instead of £20. 

The other instance referred to is the following enactment : viz.. 

That from and after the passing of this act, every person who shall 
teach or preach at, or officiate in, or shall resort to, any congregation or 
congregations, assembly or assemblies, for religious worship of Proiesr 
tants, whose place of meeting shM be duly cei'tified according to the 
provisions of this act, or any other act or acts of Parliament relating to 
the certifying and registering of places of religious worship, sluUl be 
exempt from all such pains and penalties under any act or acts of Parlt^ 
anient, relating to religious worship, as any person who shall have taken 
the oaths and made the declaration prescribed by, or mentioned in, an act 
made in the first year of the reign of King William and Queen Mary, 
intituled, an act for exempting their Majesties^ Protestant subjects^ 
dissenting from the church of England, from the penalties of certain 
laws, or any act amending the said act, is by law exempt, as fully and 
effectually as if all such pains and penalties, and the several acts enforc- 
ing the same, were recited in this act, and such exemptions, as aforesaid^ 
-were severally and seyi/alely enacted in relation thereto. Section 4. 

Another important provision of tbisact, relating to Dissenting Ministers, 
will be stated hereafter, in connexion with the subject of qualifying. 

Quakers and Moravians are, in some respects, distinguished from 
Protestant Dissenters in general, both by peculiar exemptions and disa- 
bilities; the particulars of which we cannot be expected to give in a 
mere sketch like the present; though it would have been improper not to 
allude to them. 

One of the disabilities of Quakers is, however, now removed ; (viz^,, 
that of giving evidence in criminal cases, by reason of .their objecting to 
:take an oath ;) their solemn atiirmation being, by a late act of Parliar 
ment, rendered admissible on prosecutions for felony, as it \\d^. before 
in civil cascs.^ 







Ta avoid perplexity, we omitted to notice in the order of time, the 
laivi specially affecting Protestant Dissenting Schoolmasters: they are 
the following. 

By Statute 23 Eliz. c. 1, s. 6 and 7, If any person, body pclitic or 
corpoi'ate, shall keep any schoolmaster who shall not repair to chvrch; 
accotdmg to the form of the Statvte, or be alloiced by the Bishop or 
Ordinary of the Diocess, he shall forfeit for every month £10 ; and such 
sthootmaster, presuming to teach contrary to the act, and being thereof 
convicted, shall be disabled to be a teacher of yovth, and shall suffer 
imprisonment for one year. 

By 1 Jac. 1, c. 4,s. D, No person shall keep school, or be a schoolmaster , 
out of the Universities or Colleges, except it be in some public or free 
grammar school, or in some such person*s house as is not a Recusant, 
or where the schoolmaster shall be licenced^ by the Bishop ; upon pain that 
as well the schoolmaster as the party who shall maintain him shall forfeit 
for every day forty shillings. 

And by 13 and 14 Car. 2, c. 4, s. 10 and 11, Every schoolmaster 
keeping any public or private school, and every person instructing or 
teaching any youth in any house or private family as a tutor or school" 
master, shall, before his admission, subscribe before the ordinary, the 
declarations of conformity to the liturgy of the church of England, on 
pain of being disabled to hold the said school : and if any schoolmaster, 
or other person instructing or teaching youth in any private house or 
family, as tutor or schoolmaster, shall teach any youth as tutor or schooU 
master before license obtained from the Bishop or Ordinary of the 
Diocess, (for which he shall pay one shilling,) and before such subscription, 
as aforesaid, he shall, for the first offence be imprisoned three months, 
and for the second and every other offence be imprisoned three months and 
forfeit £6 to the King, 

But by the Statute 19 Geo. 3, c. 44, being '* An act for the further 
relief of Protestant Dissenting Ministers and schoolmasters," it is 
enacted in section 2, that No Dissenting Minister, nor any other Protes- 
tant, dissenting from the church of England, who shall take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy , and make and subscribe the declaration against 
popery, and a declaration that he is a Christian and a Protestant, and, 
as such, that he believes that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa^ 
ment, as commonly received among Protestant churches, do contain the 
revealed will of God, and that he receives the same as the rule of his 
doctrine and practice, shall be prosecuted for teaching and instructing 
jfouth as a tutor or schoolmaster. 
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This act, hoti^ever, eonlaini) a proviso' that nothing therein eontaiired 
•hall be construed to extend to the enabling of any person dissenting 
from the church of England to obtain or hold the mastership of any 
college or scliobl of Boyal foundation, or of any other endowed eoUege 
or school for the education of youth, unless the same shall have been 
founded since the first year of the reign of William and Mary for the 
immediate use of Protestant Dissenters. 

The act 17 Car. 2, c. 2, which (among other things), prohibited any 
person who should not frequent divine service as established by law, 
and carry hiniself reverently there, from teaching school or taking 
boarders, taught by him or any other, is repealed by 52 Geo. 9, c. 155 ; 
%nd the act 12 Anne s. 2, c. 7, which prohibited Dissenters from edu- 
catins: their own children, and rcquiretl them to be placed in the hands 
of Conformists, is repealed by 5 Geo. 1, c. 4. 

This seems the most convenient place for introducing a few remarks on 
the subject of qualifying. 

By 10 Anne, c. 2, any person xlissenting from the church of 
England (not in holy orders, or pretended holy orders, or pretending to 
holy orders, nor any preacher or teacher of any congregation), who would 
have been entitled to the benefit of the Toleration act, if he had qualified 
according to that act, may take the oaths, ^c. during a prosecution^ upon 
any of the penal Statutes from which Protestant Dissenters are thereby 
conditionally exempted ; and, by so doing, discharge himself from the 
penalties imposed by those Statutes, as fully as if he had qualified 
himself within the time prescribed by the Toleration act. 
. But as this remedial enactment relates only to the penalties and for- 
feitures contemplated by the Toleration act, section 3, and is understood 
not to extend to the penalties affecting schoolmasters, as such, persons of 
that description should qualify specially for their office before they enter 
vpon it. 

By 62 Geo. 3, c. 155, before quoted, Dissenting Ministers are not 
bound to qualify, unless required in writing by a magistrate : but such 
persons (not having qualified), refusing to attend the justice, or to make 
^d subscribe the oaths and declaration specified in the above-mentioned 
act of 19 Geo. 3, c. 44, on being so required, are not thereafter allowed 
Id preach until they shall have complied, on pain of forfeiting for every 
offence any sum not exceeding ten pounds, nor less than ten shillings, at 
the discretion of the justice: they are not, however, compellable to go 
more than five miles from home for that purpose. But a coroplianco 
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with the provisions of this act, only exempts the party so complying^ 
frotn the penalties imposed by acts of Parliaxnent " relating to reHgicui 
worship:** and, consequently, Dissenting Ministers are not thereby 
exonerated from the obligation of taking thte oaths of allegiance and- 
supremacy, and subscribing the declaration against transubstantiation, la 
one of the Courts at Westminster, or at the General Quarter Sessions^ 
(in common with other persons holding offices pf certain descriptions,) 
pursuant to 1 Geo. 1, st. 2, c. 13, and 9 Geo. 2, c. 26 ; although from* 
the penalties of non-compliance with these statutes, they (as well as 
others,) may discharge themselves by qualifying ex po^t facto^ under the 
annual Indemnity act. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, an act was passed for preventing occa^ 
sional conformity ; by which persons who had taken the sacrament as 
a qualification for offices of trust, were prohibited, under heavy penalties, 
from attending any meeting of Dissenters. But that act was repealed 
by 5 Geo. 1, c. 4, above mentioned; which, however, enacts that no 
maypr or principal officer, shall appear at any Dissenting Meeting witk 
the ensigns of his office, under the penalty of disability to hold that or 
any other public office. 

Sir Humphry Edwin, Lord Mayor of London, had some time before 
gone, with his official decorations, to a Presbyterian Meeting-house; 
and Dean Swift, in his allegorical '' Tale of a Tub/' (in which th« 
Church of Rome, the Church of England, and the Protestant Dissen- 
ters, are respectively designated by the names of Peter, Martin, and 
Jack,) alludes to that circumstance under the figure of Jack mounted on 
a great horse, eating custard. 

Ever since the accession of the illustrious House of Brunswick to the 
British Throne, liberal sentiments have been gradually gaining ground.' 
From the year 1745 it has been the constant practice of Parliament, 
early in every session, to pass an act for indemnifying all persons who 
should not have qualified themselves for their offices, on condition of 
their doing so within a certain time specified in the Indemnity act, which 
is usually six months. But this act was objectionable in at least three 
points of view : — first, because it proceeded on false or insufficient 
premises ; secondly, because it cast an unmerited stigma on Dissenters ; 
and, thirdly, because it did not afford that complete and certain protec- 
tion which could safely be relied upon under all possible circumstances. 
Into the reasons which might be adduced in support of these propositions, 
it is not now necessary to enter. But that the grievance was practical, 
and not merely ideal, as some persons alleged, is evident from the fact 
d 
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V Dissenters availed themselves of tbe protection, aucH as it 
Tided. 
e now arrived at a point where we may atop for a moment, 1q 
contemplate the condition of Dissenters as eicempted from those penal 
enactments which their forefathers so long endured; and, not only so, but 
PROTECTED, by that power which once persecuted them, in the full 
enjoyment of their religion — nay even indulged with some immimiliet;, 
tjbeir very disabilities being, in certain cases, exemptions from burthen- 
«ome offices :^so that the Prophet's beautiful picture of case and secu- 
rity, which represents each one as sitting under his vine and fig-tiee. 
none daring to make them afraid, was strikingly illustrative of theit 
condition. ]Jut iu an advanced state of society mere ease and security 
^re not the only reasonable objects of desire. The man of wealth, of 
learning, and of talent, may fairly indulge tbe wbh to employ those 
advantages in the service of his country, by hUing an office to which hia 
((ualifications entitle him : and to be shut out from the opportunity of so 
doing, without making compliances which his conscience does 
approve, is a hardship, which nothtng but a case of the clearest neci 
can justify. 

Happily tkU grievance also is at length removed with regard to 
Itxtavt Dissenters, who are now placed, on a political level, wiUi 
conforming fellow-subjects. 

After several abortive attempts, at different periods, to obtain arepetA 
of the Corporation and Test acts, that great political object was ellecled 
in the last session of Parliament; a period ever to be remembered in the. 
annals of our country, and to which future generations will recur with a. 
fbiKlaess inferior only to that which is inspired by those two other great 
epochs in our history — the Reformation and the Revolution. 

It is a gratifying circumstance that, on this memorable occasion, the 
conductors of tbe measure in the two Houses of Parliament were pre- 
cisely those individuals whom, of all others, we should have wished to 
see employed in so glorious a work: the one being a descendant of that 
amiable man and excellent Patriot, " whose tempered blood," nearly 
a hundred and fifty years ago, " stained the sad annals " of the tyran- 
nical reign in. which those acts were passed ; and the other being the 
\-eneratcd nephew of that enlightened and eloquent Statesman and 
Senator, Charles James Fos. 

Reverting to the first-mentioned personage, we cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting an extract from tbe Letters Patent by which die 
Father of ^Villiam Lord Russell was raised from tbe dignity of an. 
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to that of a duke. This interesting document states, amongst the reftsonk 
which their Majesties (King William and Queeu Mary) had for con- 
ferring that additional honour on the earl, that this was not the least — 
that he was the father to Lord Rngsetl, the ornament of his age, whose 
great merits it was not enough to transmit by /iiVfoi^ to posterity; but 
they (the King and Queen) were willing to record them in their royal 
Letters Patent, to remain in the faDiity as a monument consecrated to 
Am consummate virtue, whose name could never be foreot so long as men 
should preserve any esteem for sanctity of manners, greatness of mind, 
and a love to their country constant even to death. Therefore, it adds, 
to solace his excellent father for so great a loss, to celebrate the memory 
of so noble a son, and to excite hia worthy grandson, the heir of such 
mighty hopes, more cheerfully to emulate and follow the example of hia 
illustrious father, they entailed that high dignity upon the earl and hia 
posterity. Delightful it is to observe that his remote posterity liavB 
adhered to the principles of their revered ancestor ; and fervently do wa 
faope that, to its most distant generations, no member of the noble house 
of Russell will ever desert the good cause. 

But, returning from this digression, (in which we are assured the reader 
faas accompanied us with pleasure,) we would add the tribute of our 
gratitude to the rest of the band of eloquent and patriotic Senators who 
distinguished themselves in that great achievement which we hereby 
commemorate. Gladly would we award to each of them his meed of 
praise in appropriate terms : but that is beyond our ability, We must 
content ourselves with referring the reader to the following Debates, in 
which they will continue to live and speak to future generations, long 
after they shall have ceased to be heard within the walls of the Senate. 

The Publisher has performed an acceptable service to his country in 
collecting these Debates from the ephemeral publications in which they 
first appeared, and in giving them a permanency which those invaiaable 
vehicles of information — the political pabulum of the country— could 
Aot, from their nature, have conferred on them ; and we doubt not that 
every friend of liberty in this country will be glad to possess a copy of 
the work, and to transmit it to his posterity. 

Grat«ful, however, as we are for the inestimable blessing which has 
been thus conferred upon us as Protestant Dissenters, we are not 
dii^sad to rest, with seltisb satisfaction, in the possession of it, without 
•zprassing a wish that Our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects may become 
participators in the same privileges. These, we are happy to say, are 
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tfie sentiments^ not of the writer only, but of ihe greater number of iiisr 
^ immediate circle of friends. That there ^are among us some of a different 
way of thinkingy we sincerely, regcei. Far. from pretending to greater 
strength of judgment thaii those pei^ns who differ from us ; and 
nspecting, as we do^^ tharjmofivesiy we, nererdieless^ earinot but sus- 
feci that their c^[diiions.wrettifluaneed>/b^' early prejudices and asso- 
eiittiofls^ whic^, itt most Bistano^\would yield tQ:«']patient consideration 
•f thejblyyebtin allittKbeariogs/ joined tar aaiidbiassad exercise of their 
Jodgmehts.-' • " ■ ^"•- h.-mv .:■•..■•■■-?- y. ■.• • 

We eoHEfeisotir'Want^tyfitftkat, as well as. of space, to discuss the 
pohittnfliiGbvaima»aer^a8.W0uldfdo it justice.' W iB<^ined, how- 

•¥Br, to imftpne, «that^a mere; review. of the circumstances and events 
oametedin the foregeiog sketch, is calcuiatkl to destroy the arguments, 
and dissqiate the fears,' which are usually brought to bear against the 
anasare'ef liomaii Catholic emancipation.' 

f It has- been; seen that the object of the eitisting restraiats upon Roman 
QatfaalicB was poKHwdi viff. the exokision of a party who were identified 
. with arbitrary power, and of • the prmce who was at the head of it« 
Thai object of dread no longer exists; and, while it remained, the 
nestraints did not iscevcst that 'princor wh«i he became king, from 
plotting to establish popery and arbitrary government. But what was 
the oonsequenoe? With greater facilities for the accomplishment of 
suck adesign than the present state ef sodety would afford, he failed — 
aad lost the oromi of three kingdoms firdkn himself and his posterity. — 
An example not to be overlooked by future monarchs. 

It was the sense of the people, and not the laws, that defeated his 
schemes. A Government can no more force upon the people a religion 
to whioh a great majority of them are opposed, than it can prevent the 
spread of new doctrines and opinions at variance with the religion of the 
State. 

Is it likely, we would ask, that the light of the Reformed Religion, 
which first dawned in the little village of Lutterworth, and diffused 
itself with increased radiance over the whole land, in defiance of the 
combined efforts of kings, and priests, and parliaments, will be again 
obscured by the clouds of bigotry and superstition, now that it has 
attained its meridian splendour? — Surely the religion that could thus 
work its way through dangers and difficulties, can maintain its ground 
without the aid of that4)awer,vrhich was unable to check its progress 
when opposed to it. 



We do trust that the day is not far distant, when, by the removal^ 
the disabilities affecting Roman Catholics, both in Great Britain and 
Ireland, all civil- animosities will cease, and the two countries will be, 
in heart, as well as in niiaie, a United Kingdom. 

It may not be amiss to state in what the disabilities lasdy alluded to 
consist^ The Roman Cathdics of Oreat BrUam, besides being excluded 
(as the Protestant Dissenters until latdy were,) from offices under the 
Crown and in corporatiois, are disabled from sitting in either House of 
Parliament, and from voting at elections for members of the House of 
Commons ; both of which Protestant Dissenters might have done. 

Irisk Roman Catholics nuiy vote at elections for membem of the 
House of Commons, but they cannot be members themselves ; they may 
be magistrates, but Ihey cannot be judges; diey may be barristei% 
but they cannot be king^s counsel ; and they may be general officers^ 
but not military governors. Hence it will be seen that dieir privileges an 
more extensive than those of their English brethren ; but dieir disabilitiea 
are still sufficient to keep them in astate of exasperation : for, be it remem- 
bered, they are the majority, and a large majority, of the population ; 
they are, in short, a natiom of Catholics, and we ought either to relin- 
quish our dominion over thmn, or grant to them all the immunities they 
ask for. 

To do this would be adding the ifcey-ffone to the arch of our Empire.; 
which, thug cemented, would be capable of sustaining all the shocks 
that it may be called to endure ; but which, without it, must (aa 
regards Ireland, at least,) become 
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'< A matflated etrnctvre, mod to fill.* 



Stroud, Oct. 28M, 1828. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



IT was no part of the design in the foregoing article to describe tli^ 
9&ffet*inffs endured under the laws there referred to. But, since tjh^ 
preceding pages were committed to the press, the country having been 
Agitated by discussions on the great question of Romaa CathoUa 
£mancipationy and much of the oppomtion to that truly statesmanlike 
measure having no other basis than the dread of a repetition of tha 
peisecutions which look place ia ** the bloody reign of the Catholie 
Queen Mary," the writer has thought fit (on the suggestion of hit 
esteemed friend, the reverend author of the Preface), to take some 
notice of similar scenes which were acted in the commonly reputed 
halcyon days of the Protestant Queen Elisabeth, in order to counteract 
in some degree the vulgar error, that the church of Rome has been the 
only persecuting church. 

While the cruelties uf the Papists, as detailed in Fox's Book of 
Martyrs, are familiar to every one, very few persons are acquainted 
with the equally cruel persecutions of which Protestants have been 
guilty. If Protestant intolerance has not consigned so many of its 
victims to the sharp but transient agonies of death by fire, it has» 
perhaps, (in this country, at least,) made more martyrs by the linger- 
ing pains and privations, consequent upon exile and imprisonment, 
which gradually wear down the body and mind of the sufferer. It 
has caused a greater numb^ of houseless wanderers and pining 
oaptives, whose Nghs and groans have died on the desert winds, or on 
the prison walls, unheard by man, but not unheard in heaven. Of this 
description of martyrs hundreds, no doubt, have perished without a 
memorial. But those recorded in history are too numerous to be par* 
ticulariEed in this publication, t^ich has already considerably exceeded 
its intended limits. We must therefore confine ourselves to some of 
those instances of Protestant cruelty which most correspond to the 
atrocities of the Papists. 

In the reign of Elizabeth *^ not less than seventy Roman Catholic 
priests were banished at one time; and Camden, though a wann^j 
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apologist of the errors of Elizabeth, admits, that within ten years, fifty 
priests were executed, 9,nd fifty-five banished ! These executions, under 
the sanction of legal process, were attended with circumstances of 
barbarity disgraceful to human nature. It has been affirmed by the 
party, that two hundred Catholics were hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
during this reign, for the mere profession or exercise of their religion I" 
In the same reign '' a congregation of Dutchmen, stigmatized Anabaptists, 
was discovered in London ; twenty-seven of whom were apprehended 
and cast into prison, and four, bearing faggots at Paul's Cross, recanted 
their opinions ; eleven received the sentence of death ; one was after- 
wards frightened into a recantation ; eight were banished from the 
kingdom ; and two were committed to the flames in Smithfield/' Those 
who are not satiated with these specimens of Protestant intolerance may 
find more in Brookes History of Religious Liberty, from which the 
above extracts are taken ; a work which the writer regrets that he did 
not see until after his Compilation was printed. 

Thus it appears that while Roman Catholics have persecuted 
Protestants, the Protestant Church of England has persecuted not only 
Roman Catholics, but Protestant Dissenters. And it must in fairness be 
admitted, that sectarians have not been wholly free from a persecuting 
spirit, though it has not in any of them been productive of much 
suffering to the obnoxious parties. Some notice is taken of this in page 
XV, but it has been thought that a sufficiently distinct allusion is not 
made to the intolerance of which Episcopalians were the objects, during 
part of the inter-regnum. But, although in the instrument of Govern- 
ment, Popery and Prelacy were excepted from the general toleration, 
that exception was made on political grounds ; and the assemblies of the 
Episcopalians obtained the connivance of Cromwell, whose principle it 
was, as an Independent, *' to leave every man at liberty in the religion 
he had chosen." 

In conclusion, we would express the confident hope, that the times of 
persecution are gone, never to return. Supine, indeed, and indifferent 
to their religion, must the Protestants of this country be, if ever they 
suffer that religion to lose the ascendancy which it has gained. Its 
security depends not on acts of Parliament, but on the vigilance and 
sincerity of its professors. 
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Tuesday, Jah« 29rn, 1828. 

Lord JOHN RUSS£LL gave notice of a motion for Tuesday, the 
S6th. of February, for the repeal of the Corporation and Test acts. 
(Cheers.) 

Tuesday, Feb. 26th. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL rose and said : — I rise, Sir, in consequence 
of the notice which I some time ago gave upon the subject, for the pur- 
pose of submitting to the consideration of the House, a motion which, 
although it has not, for many years, been submitted to the House, will, 
I am sure, not be esteemed less worthy of their attention, either on that 
account, or on account of the weakness of the advocate by whom it is 
about to be supported. I am satisfied that the great number of petitions 
in favour of civil and religious liberty, which are now upon your table, 
will, at least, induce the House to take the question into their most 
serious consideration ; and if they do dismiss it, at least not to do so 
until after the investigation which its importance demands. There is 
one consideration, personal to myself, which I certainly feel very 
forcibly. It is not that I have the smallest doubt of the strength of the 
case. On the contrary, I feel that if brought before a House with no 
preconceived opinions — no long-cherished prejudices— ^n assembly, in 
short, new to the subject of the debate, 1 could not fail of success. 
Neither do I feel any diffidencse arising from the conduct of the petiti- 
oners, whose conduct is such that no man, however he may difier from 
them, can impugn. There is, however, I confess, one circumstance 
which makes me approach this subject with a sort of awe, which, but 
for circumstances which I shall presently mention, would end in despair. 
I mean that, when the question was last before the House, though urged 
by the eloquence and enforced by the argument of Mr. Fox, than whom 
no man was ever more splendid in the one, or more forcible in the other, 
it miscarried. The contemplation of that failure, for such it was, is, 1 
must confess, so dispiriting to ray mind, that I would resign the case as 
hopeless, but for the conviction that if I cannot wield the same weapons 
at JMEr. Fox, I have not thejmme enemies to encounter. (Hear.) So 
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great has been the improvement in knowledge and liberality, particularly 
among the middle classes, that the successors of those who most warmly 
opposed the motion of 1790, are, in 1828, its most zealous supporters. 
For instance, let us look to whstrhas taken plaee in the common-council 
of London. It is notorious, as has been mentioned by an hon. alderman, 
that in the year 1790, the corporation passed some strong resolutions 
against the repeal of the Test and Corporation acts, and voted- thank^ 
to those members of the city who had opposed the repeal in thir House ; 
but so great has been the change in men's minds on the subject since that 
time, that the corporation has recently agreed to resolutions declaring 
those acts hostile to the principles of religious liberty. Another circum- 
stance which I look upon as favourable to my motion is, that the pow- 
erful antagonist of Mr* Fox, in 17M» Mr. Pitt, as is now well known ^ 
did in a few years after his opposition to the measure, completely change 
his mind upon the subject, and express a .wish that the Test and Corpo- 
ration acts should be repealed. He saw, as every man of enlarged and 
enlightened mind must have seen, that all things around him were 
changed since the paasing of those acts; that the religious questions 
which had been the subject of the world's debate at the time of tbeir 
enactment had given place to divisions purely political ; that the dlspiite 
for power no longer lay between Catholic, LaUieran, and Calvinist, but 
between the adherents of despotism, representative monarchy, and 
democracy ; that he could only defend the constitution by rallying round 
it the victims of an extinct quarrel, and calling on men of different 
religious opinions to defend the same form of political government. 
There is only one word more which I would add by way of preface. It 
may be asked, if I remove these securities, what other tests would I 
propose ? My answer is, that I am opposed to religious tests of every 
kind. What I should wish would be, to adopt and extend the princi- 
ciples of an act, the 5th of his present majesty, which enacts that 
persons taking office in the Customs and Excise shall not be compelled 
to take any oath but the oath of allegiance. I would wish to see applied 
to persons taking seats in parliament, and all the c^ces of government 
or corporations, a simple provision, that they should be called upoA 
only to swear allegiance to the king. 

I now come to the great principle involved in the numerous petitions 
before the House ; petitions signed by the whole body of Dissenters, by 
Roman Catholics, and by many members of the established church. 
That principle is, that every man ought to be allowed to form his religious 
opinions by the impressions on his own mind, and that, when so formed^, 
he should be at liberty to worship God according to the dictates of his 
conscience, without being subjected to any penaity or disqualification 
whatever ; that every restraint or restriction imposed on any man on 
account of his religious creed is in the nature of persecution, and is at 
once an offence to God, and an injury to man* This is the iust and noUe 
principle on which the Dissenters claim the repeal of the *Test laws. 
But 1 will fairly admit, that there may be an exception to its applica- 
tion,, and I will illustrate it by reference to the general principle of noa- 
interiference by one state in the internal affairs of another. It may be 
stated, that one state would not generally be justified in interfering in 
the internal concerns of another ; but if some of the internal regulations 
or political institutkins of one state are of such a nature as to 



direcdy to tbe injury of another, then the interference properly com- 
mences on the part of the state making such regulations, and not on the 
part of the state which complains of them. I will say ^ the same of 
religion ; if the religion of any body of men be found to contain political 
principles hostile to the state, or militating against that allegiance which 
is due from every subject of the Crown, in that case the question ceases 
to be a religious question ; and you have a right to interfere and impose 
such restrictions as you may deem necessary, because you do not impose 
them on religious opinions ; you impose them only on political doctrines. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Having said thus much generally, I proceed. Sir, first to state the 
history of the acts of disqualification ; and secondly, to inquire whether 
there is any thing in the circumstances of the present time which renders 
(he continuance of those acts necessary. 

And first for the history. It b well known to every one, that soon 
after the Reformation, many struggles took place in Europe, in which 
religion and politics were invariably connected. We are informed by 
the Italian cardinal who has written the History of the Troubles of the 
Low Countries, that Philip the 2nd upheld the Koman Catholic religion, 
not merely because he thought it the true religion, but likewise because 
he thought it the beet security for political union, and obedience* 
throughout his vast dominions. In the same way our James the 1st 
profemed the maxim, ** No bishop, no king.'' On the other hand, Mr. 
Hume has declared it as his opinion, that for all we enjoy of liberty in 
this country we are indebted to the Puritans. 

It is notorious, indeed, diat the Presbyterians and the Independents 
formed the main force of that party which commenced, carried on, and 
finally triumphed, in the struggle against Charles the 1st. It was natural, 
therefore, wnen his son recovered his regal rights, that one of the first 
steps which he took, should be to endeavour to apply a check to the 
power of those who, he knew, had contributed to tne deposal and death 
of his father. In the preamble of the Corporation act it is stated, with 
reference to its purpose, that the succession in corporations should be 
perpetuated in the hands of persons well-affected to his majesty* and the 
^tablished government ; '' That, notwithstanding all his majesty's en- 
deavours and unparalleled indulgence in pardoning all that was past, 
nevertheless many evil spirits were still working." It was to counteract 
the working of these evil s{Mrits, that the Corporation act vras intro- 
duced ; providing that commissioners. should be appointed to see that no 
persons should be allowed to enter into any corporation, vrithout taking 
|}ie oaths of allegiance and supremacy, renouncing the Solemn League 
aind Covenant, and on making oath, ** that they did not consider it 
lawful, upon any pretence whatsoever, to take arms against the king, 
and that they abhorred the traitorous position of taking arms, by 
his authority, against his person, or against those who were commissioned 
by him." * In the course of discussing the measure, however, some 
difference took place between the two Houses of parliament; the 
House of Lords wishing to give the Crown the power of retaining the 
authority of corporations in its own hands. This the House of Com- 
mons resisted ; and at length successfully ; consenting, however, to the 
admission of a clause, providing, that no person should be admitted] 
any ofiioe or place contemplated in the bill, without previously ^ 
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the sacrament of the Lord's Sapper, according to the rites of the cfaardh 
of England. 

Sir, it is so^iewhat remarkable, that Hume, in his History of England,, 
seems to have considered this clause as of so little consequence, that 
although he gives a pretty full abstract of the act, he never thinks it 
\forth his while to mention tliis particular clause. And so. far was the 
act from contemplating the exclusion of Dissenters generally from 
i^tuations of trust and honour, that there were then about fifty Presby- 
terians sitting in this House, of whom only two scrupled to take the 
sacrament according to the rites of the Church of England. It may be 
said, indeed, that the act intended the exclusion of those who separated 
entirely from the Church of England, and that when the Presbyterians 
ceased to partake the communion of. the Church of England, they pro- 
perly came within the scope of the statute. This argument is a fair one, 
and I am not denying its justice ; I am only stating the fact generally, 
that the Presbyterians were not as a body intended to be excluded. The 
battery was directed against tiie *' evil spirits," who refused all recon- 
ciliation, all compromise, with the Church. 

The next act of which I have to take notice, and the only other act 
which I propose to refer to a committee, is the Tctst act. This act, 
every body knows, took its rise at a most remarkable period of our 
history — a period at which the fate of the country was at an awful crisis. 
It was passed when the minds of men were in a state of agitation and 
alamqi — a state which, if it did not make them magnify the danger, at 
least prevented them from exercbing their calm judgment in providing a 
fit remedy against it. The Test act was passed at a time when the 
nation was irritated and terrified at a knowledge that it possessed a 
concealed lloman Catholic king — a duke of York, the successor to the 
Throne, an avowed Papist — an odious alliance with France, secretly 
formed for the purpose of destroying the liberties of England, and an 
army at Blackheath ready to overawe all deliberation. Under these 
circumstances the Test act was passed, and about the object of it there 
can be no dispute, for this is clearly explained in the preamble, which 
also describes the public necessities out of which it arose. The act is 
entitled an act " for preventing dangers which may happen from Popish 
recusants, and quieting the minds of his majesty's ffood subjects," <&:c. 
The minds of his majesty's good subjects were disquieted — by whom? — 
by the Dissenters ? Mo, by the lloman Catholics. It was, then, quite 
evident, that the Test act was not passed with a view of excluding 
!Protestant Dissenters — so little so, that while it was under deliberation , 
and many persons were inclined to vote against it, because they thought 
it would operate against Dissenters, a well-known Dissenter rose in the 
House, and said, that the '* Dissenters would rather lie under the severity 
of the law than clog so necessary a work." The Test act, therefore, was 
intended as a guard against the partiality of the king upon the throne 
for a particular sect ; but it is now made to apply to sects for which it 
was never intended, and to a sovereign of a totally difierent disposition. 

The House of Commons attempted, on various occasions, to relieve 
Protestant Dissenters from the burthen which this act imposed upon 
them ; but the king always evaded the obnoxious measure, several times 
proroguing the pailiameut, and on one occasion the clerk of the Crown 
was ordered not to present to the king a bill which had been paaaed by 



both Howies for the relief of the Diasenters. Thus the Commons were 
strong to persecute the Catholics, but not to relieve the Dissenters, and 
the king, who found himself unable to relieve the Catholics, consoled 
himself by p^csecuting the Diasenters. 

Let us now obsenre the difference in the manner of proceeding with 
regard to the Dissenters, and with regard to the Koman Catholics. 
When parliament wished to dislodge the Diasenters they naturally and 
properly — properly, I mean, with a view to their object — gave to the 
lung the power of purging the corporations, and imposed a test to exclude 
members who might 1^ elected by a dissenting majority. They did not 
exclude them from offices under the Crown. Why? because they did 
not suspect the Crown of any partiality towards the Protestant Dissen- 
ters, and where there was no danger they took no security. But when 
they wished to guard against the Roman Catholics, they proceeded very 
dimrently. They put up their bar against the entrance to office ; they 
guarded the road to the royal palace. Why ? because the king was 
suspected to be a papist. 

I wish. Sir, to lay the more stress upon this, because, much as we 
bear of the wisdom of our ancestors, I think that wisdom, such as it was, 
is not properly appreciated. A religious test on admission to offices of 
the Crown is, in ordinary circumstances, an absurdity. It is at best a 
circuitous mode of ascertaining a man's political opinion. It is often a 
very false mode. For instance, in the hottest rage of the wars of the 
Reformation, queen Elisabeth could trust the Roman Catholic peers 
with the defence of the court of England against the Armada of Philip 
the 2nd, the great patron of Popery. To take an instance on the other 
side from more modern times — during the Irish rebellion — ^Wolfe Tone 
could have taken any religious test you could have put to him, but it would 
have been the height of imprudence to place him in any office of trust, and 
in all likelihood he would have joinea the invading army. A religioua 
test, therefore, is a bungling and fallacious proof of loyalty. A man'a 
opinions are known from his conversation, his character, his associates ; 
and the best security you can have in the disposal of office is to leave to 
the discretion of tli^ executive to. reward the loyal and keep down the 
disaffected. 

But at the time of which I am speaking, this test could not be used. 
The king himself was pretty well known to be of the dangerous sect. 
Parliament, therefore, the best security failing, resorted to one of an 
inferior kind ; the best under the circumstances. But for us, who have 
the security of a king attached to the Church of England, by law, by 
affection, and by principle, what need have we of keeping up the bar- 
pier that was erected, not to defend the throne from the people, but to 
defend the people from the throne ? As a further illustration of what I 
have been saymg, allow me to mention what appears at first sight a 
strange anomaly in our law. The sacramental test is not applied to eccle- 
siastical offices. A bishop's chancellor for instance, or a bishop's regis- 
trar, was never subject to it. Why? because parliament could safely 
confide to the discretion of the bishop that he would not appoint an 
enemy to the Church. 

I come now to the time of our Revolution, when it might be expected 
that these illiberal and impolitic laws would be repealed ; but in fact 
alteration whatever was made in them. William came down to 




nent and openly expressed his wish that all Dissenters, who were 
** willing and able to serve," should be admitted to offices and places of 
trust ; but those who had to conduct the government, considering that th^ 
Revolution had changed the dynasty, and that the Church was greatly 
offended by the introduction of the Toleration act, did not think it safe, 
if it was meant that the establishment should last, to grant any further 
liberty to the Dissenters at that time. I hope that my right hon. friend 
near me (sir James Mackintosh) will confirm the statement I now make of 
the view which our Whig ancestors took of the position of affairs at 
that time* Indeed, I have the authority of Bbhop Burnet for saying 
that the church at that time was anxious for the repeal, of the Toleration 
act, and wished for the restoration of the Stuart family. Under such 
circumstances, therefore, it would have been dangerous, by granting 
further concessions, to provoke the more active enmity of the great body 
of the clergy. In the same situation, affairs continued during all the 
changes of parties (for when the high Tory party were in power, they, 
of course, were against granting any liberty whatever) till the time of 
G«orge 1st, when earl Stanhope, a zealous Whig, proposed to introduce 
a clause for repealing certain parts of the Test and Corporation acts into 
k bill brought into the House of Lords. The clause met with serious 
opposition in the House of Lords, but at the same time was supported 
bv some of the men most eminent for loyalty and public spirit, and 
likewise by some of the most learned among the bisnop. I Biention 
this latter circumstance, because we are not accustomed in the present 
day to hear from bishops sentiments fteivourable to liberty. The clause 
proposed by earl Stanhope was supported by the bishops of Gloucester 
and Lincoln, but more especially by Hoadly, bishop of Bangor, and 
Kennet, bishop of Peterborough, from whose speeches I will, with the 
permission of tne House, read two short extracts: — Bishop Hoadiv said» 
that ** the impoung of religious tests as a qualification for civil and 
military employments abridges men of their natural rights, deprives the 
state of the services of many of its best subjects, and exposes the most 
sacred ordinances of the church to be profaned by irreligious men for 
temporal purposes. The principle of depriving men of any of their 
civil rights on account of their religion, however moderately exercised, 
and however speciously covered by the name of self-de^mce, would 
justify the persecutions of Heathens against Christians, and those of the 
Inquisition against Protestants.'^ Bishop Kennet said, that ** he couU 
not allow this bill to be against the Church, but thought it tended rather 
to its advanti^ and security ; that he had obeerved from history, the 
Church was most flourishing when the clergy did not affect more power 
than fell to their share, and were tender of the liberties of their fellow 
subjects ; but that when the clergy promoted arbitrary measures and per- 
secutions, as they did in the reign of Charles 1st, they brought scandal 
and contempt upon themselves, and at last ruin upon the church and 
state.'' ** That the words * church,' and * danger of the church,' had 
been used out of their original use to carry on sinister designs ; that 
those words made a mighty noise in the months of silly women and 
children." (Hear, hear.) I would not venture to use such language. 
The House will remember it was a bishop who vras speaking. His 
speech continues in these words, ** in his opinion, the Cinurch of Eng- 
land, which be defined to be a scriptural institution upon a legal estaUisb* 



meat, was founded upon a rock» and could not be endangered so long as 
we enjoyed tbe light of the Gospel and our .excellent constitution/' 
Similar sentiments were entertained by some of the most enlightened 
prelates of that day. Still, however, lord Stanhope failed in his object, 
and thQ clauses were rejected. Sir Robert Walpole, who succeeded, 
being a man who never gave up, during his long career, any practical 
good for the sake of a large and general principle, constantly opposed 
every effort made in parliament for removing tne restrictions on Dis* 
senters, at the same time telling them that he was favourable to thei|r 
objects; that he approved of their views, but that he never wouM 
support them. Such was the wisdom of our ancestors at that period. 
They thought that the House of Hanover would not receive the support 
of the Church if they gave further relief to the Dissenters, and the 
Dissenters themselves consented to endure their privations for the sake 
of the inestimable blessing which they found to flow from the expulsion 
of the Stnart dynasty and the establishment of the Brunswick family. 
The Dissenters, indeed, as zealous in behalf of the House of Hanover 
and the political liberties of the country, as they were, in the reign of 
Charles 2nd, shewed themselves willing to submit to the operatiou of a 
severe law rather than allow the necessary work of the establishment of 
liberty to be at all endangered. 

From the feeling of the ^vemment on this subject — ^merely wishing 
to favour, and not attempting to remove at once all disabilities — aroae 
an anomalous state of things. Four acts of indemnity were passed in 
the reigns of George 1st, and 2nd, and before the year 1743 — acts indent 
nifying persons who had not complied with the forms of the Corporatioo 
and Test acts. In point of strict justice nothing could be less defensible. 
If the Dissenters were dangerous, they ought to have. been excluded alto- 
gether ; and if not, they should have been fully admitted. A single instance 
will suffice to show the absurd and anomalous position in which the 
question regarding Dissenters was thus placed.. In 1745, many Noncon- 
UNrmists came in to assist in supporting the government,, and suppressing 
the rebellion raised by prince Charles, Who attempted to obtain pos- 
session of the Throne. They acted most gallantly in co-operation 
with the king's forces, and their exertions were crowned with success. It 
might naturally be supposed, that they would have received some 
acnnowledgment of their services. What reward does the House sup- 
pose was bestowed upon the men who had defended the king, maintained 
the authority of parliament,, and vindicated the liberty of the country ? 
Did the Crown shower orders and honours upon them ?. Did parliament 
vote them their thanks? Did the, people express to them their gratitude?: 
No such thing :. the sovereign gave them no honours, the parliament no 
thanks, and the people no gratitude — they received for their glorious 
services ftom the munificence of king, parliament, and people — a full 
and free pardon. Is any thing more wanting to shew the absurdity of 
laws, which brand the most loyal of the king's subjects, and inflict 
penalty on the best deeds of patriotkun and courage they can perform ?. 
The act of 1747, so far from being singular, however, has now for 
eighty-five years been the principle of your legislation on this subject — . 
A pardon, such as it is, not like the act of 1747, but conditional and 
incomplete, is passed yearly to forgive good men for doing good service 
Id their country. 
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So much for the history of these acts — and it brings me immedfatdy 
to the principle upon which they are founded — ^you enacted them to 
guard against a particular danger; does that danger now exist? If 
danger were apprehended from Dissenters, why pass acts from year to 
year pardoning those who by law are excluded from taking office for 
taking office ? I can easily imagine the necessity of pursuing such a 
course for five, ten, or fifteen years. Government may have said, 
** Wait a little, we are not assured of the loyalty of these persons : do 
not give them freedom all at once, but see first how they will acU'' - But 
that parliament should go on with acts of indemnity for eighty-five years 
— ^that they should not, at this time of day be satisfied of the loyalWof 
the Dissentersi is a thing against all rules of justice, of policy, and of 
prudence. 

The next objection is to the nature of the Tests required, which are 
of a very serious and solemn character. Ttie Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper is held by the Church to be most sacred, and it is declared that 
thooe who receive it unworthily '< eat and drink their own damnation.'^ 
There are other words of similar import in different parts of our liturgy; 
Thb soleniii rite is used for the purpose of a^ertaining the fitness of 

Ksrsons to hold civil c^ice. A person of eminence in the last century, 
eaa Sherlock, said, indeed, ** We oblige no man to take the sacra* 
ment, but if he can, and does receive it, we admit him to office." But 
this is a mere evasion. — When men are told that if they take the sacra- 
ment, they will be fit to hold office, and not without, it is in fiict holding 
out to them a temptation to abuse the sacrament, and to pervert ti)e 
most holy of God's ordinances to purposes of the most paltry ambitioii. 
It is putting the consideration of patronage and profit in contradictioB 
with the most sacred duty a Christian can perform. I beg to call the 
attention of the House to the practice which prevailed before tfie 
indemnity bills came into operation. It might happen that when a 
person went to receive the sacrament the clergvman would refuse to 
administer it, from motives of personal malice. If this were the case he 
sustained a civil injury. The learned dean to whom I have before 
referred, says, that ^^ if a permm were refused the sacrament from malice 
on the part of the clergyman, he might go into a court of law and com- 
plain of the civil injury which he suffered in consequence.-' It is heM 
m the courts of law, that if any person who is refused the sacrament has 
committed some open sin, no civil injjiry has taken place. Let the 
House imagine the situation in which a clergyman is placed, who may 
from liis own knowledge be aware that the perso» applying for the 
sacrament is not worthy to receive it, yet cannot prove that he has 
committed any open and notorious sin. According to the oath which-he 
has taken, anid the ordination imposed on him, he should refuse the 
sacrament under such circumstances; but then he knows that if he does 
so, he will be dragged into a court c^ law, and forced to pay a penalty. 
This was the situation of a clergyman at the period to which 1 allude, 
and consequently being obliged to administer the sacrament to all 
persons, such scenes of scandal took place as it it is hardly possible to 
describe. It is stated in historical works, that it was the custom for 
persons to be waiting in taverns and houses nearthe church, not going itt 
until service was over. The ceremony used to be called ^< qimlifying 
for office ;" and an appointed person called out, '* Those who want to be 
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qualified will pleaae to step up this way." Persons then took the commu* 
nion for the purpose of receiving office, and with no other intentAvhateve^* 
Such are the consequences of mixing politics with religion. Yo^ 
embitter and aggravate political dissentions by the venom of theological 
disputes; you profane religion with the vices of political ambition, 
making it both hateful to man and offensive to God. 

Seeing the right hon. representative for the University of OxfoT4 
opposite, I must really put it to him, whether he is prepared to say, thaf 
that University desires such acts as those now conplained of to be conti- 
nued, in order to maintain the purity of religion ? — ^whether he thinks 
that legislation of this kind is calculated to induce men to entertain a 
greater respect for religion, or to induce Dissenters to believe that the 
church from which they differ is pure and blameless. 

It is said, however, '* after all, the grievances of which you complain 
are only theoretical — they no longer exist in practice — Dissenters are 
not in fact kept out of office.'^ I will say, in the first place, that if the case 
be so, that is not a sufficient argument in support of these acts. Statute^ 
imposing penalties and restrictions on nien on account of religious belief 
can be justified on no other ground than that of necessity. When that 
ground is taken away, the acts remain exposed in all their naked defor- 
mity of principle, and that principle is religious persecution. But it is 
not a fact that no practical grievance is suffered by the Dissenters. 
Indeed the fact is far otherwise — the real practical grievance is a great 
deal more than the legal grievances which appear on the face of the 
statute. Though it be true that by later statutes indemnity was given to 
those who omitted to qualify, yet that indemnity was given on the ground 
that the omission was occasioned by ignorance, absence, or unavoidable 
accident. Those words evidently do not apply to those persons who had 
omitted to qualify from grounds of religious scruple. The situation in 
which the Dissenters at present stand is evidently considered one • of 
practical grievance by the best and ablest defender of the acts, I mean 
lord North, who said, speaking <^ those Dissenters who took advantage 
of the indemnity, ** This sort of mental fraud did not recommend these 
persons to the indulgence of the legislature ; it was an evasion and an 
abuse of an act of parliament." With such a declaration as this staring 
them in the face, how can it be expected that men whose nice scruplesf 
are the cause of their dissent will submit to the stigma — ^will render 
themselves liable to the imputation— of acting fraudulently, in order to 
obtain offices and emoluments which the Church would allow them to 
obtain in no other way ? That they will not do so, I know for a fact. 
A great portion of the Dissenters say among themselves, ** we will not 
accept of office on these conditions ; if we cannot hold office vrithout the 
degradation of being liable to an imputation w.hich we scorn, we will 
refrain from office and emolument altogether." What is the conse- 
quence ? The state is deprived of the service of men who would be 
amongst her bravest defenders in militaty achievement, and the most 
illustrious of her servants in civil capacity. The individuals thus shut 
out will always retain — I will not say a bittemess-^but — a soreness of 
feeling against the church which excludes them, and the state which 
makes their admission to office a reproach to them. 

Not only this ; it should also be recollected, that it is in the power of 
any corporation, actuated by bigotry, or personal animouty, to carry 
c 
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the Corporation act into effect against Dissenters. I have in my pos* 
session a statement of cases which have occurred in the course of the last 
few years, in which persons who had a minority of votes in elections for 
corporation offices have been declared duly elected, because a previous 
notice had been given that the individuals who had the majorities could 
not act from being Dissenters. If there are so many cases of this kind 
that appear in the records of a court of law, how many other cases must 
there be in which the Dissenters will not come forward to expose them- 
selves to the risk of such an objection ? More than this : persons ad- 
mitted to office ought, under the Test act, to produce their certificates. 
Dissenters do not like to expose themselves to tlie chance of those certi- 
ficates being demanded. Rather than that, they will consent to forego 
office. The consequence is, that not one tenth part of the Dissenters who 
ought, in proportion to their numbers, at present hold office. 

I have now stated. Sir, some of the practical grievances under which 
the Dissenters labour, but I am aware, whilst I am proving that these 
acts operate to the exclusion of Dissenters, I am only confirming many 
persons in the belief that it is necessary to continue them. I allude to 
those persons who use the argument of the security of the Church, and 
who think that in proportion as the number of Dissenters excluded is 
large, it is so much the better for the Church, that the establishment is so 
much the safer. I however, cannot admit that the security of the Church 
is founded on any such exclusion. I think with bishop Kennet, and I 
believe that the security of the establishment consists in its moderation, 
its fair temper, and its decent worship being conformable to the wishes, 
sentiments, and consciences of the majority of the people ; and if it were 
not so— if it were not agreeable to the peeple— can it be imagined that 
any Test, any exclusive Taws, will save the Church, and prevent its being 
destroyed by the overwhelming mass of its enemies ? 

** But," says a learned prelate of the present day, ** the property of the 
Church will be liable to be affected by the various classes of Dissenters, 
if you admit ih^in all to office.'' I think that argument is the most 
impolitic that ceiimd=bip: advanced; for if those who use it ostentatiously 
declare that they caniiot admit the numerous millions — I will not say bow 
many — of Protestant and Catholic Dissenters, to the enjoyment of the 
civil rights of Englishmen, because such enjoyment necessarily tends to 
the destruction of the church property, in the minds of all diose Dis- 
senters the enjoyment of civil rights and the division of church property 
are sure to be confounded. I consider it most impolitic to use such an 
argument, and I likewise consider it quite unfounded. With respect to 
the Protestant Dissenters — at least the greatest part of them — they can- 
not be supposed to entertain the desire of taking any of the church 
property to theihselves. And why ? Because they consider that a rich 
Church is not the instrument by which Christianity can be best promoted ; 
and, therefore, they can have no wish to aggrandize themselves. If the 
security of the Church of England be founded solely on the Test and 
Corporation acts, I will ask what is the security for the Church of Scot- 
land? By the articles of Union, the Presbyterian is declared the true 
religion — it is the established Church of that country, and yet no Test 
or Corporation acts exist there. Nothing of the kind. If these laws 
be necessary for the security of the Church of England, they ought like- 
wise to be enacted for the security of the Church of Scotland. 
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But their case is still stronger. — In order to diminish still further the> 
security of our northern Church, persons of the Church of Scotland 
cannot come thb country and take office \vitlK>ut being liable to the 
penalties of these acts, although being of the church established by law 
m another part of the kingdom. Then, with respect to Ireland : if the 
Corporation and Test acts be necessary to the security of the Church in 
England, it would be supposed that they must necessarily exist in Ire- 
land. Thaty however, is not the fact. The Corporation act never, I 
believe, existed in Ireland. The Test act was introduced there in the 
reign of Anne, . and was abolished some forty-eight or forty-nine years 
ago, since which time it h^ not existed in that country. Yet the 
House will remember, that a right hon. friend near me, not many years 
ago, told them, that, in conversation a person of considerable importance 
in the state said it would be dangerous to concede the Catholic claims, 
because it woiAd lead to the repeal of the Test act in Ireland, without 
which the Church never would oe safe. This anecdote shows how much 
of what is really fanciful and imaginary, enters into the arguments of 
those who talk of danger to the Church, and call for securities. 

Another argument in support of these acts, which was much relied on 
in the course of the last century, was found in a letter of our great 
deliverer ; wIk> declared it to be " a thing contrary to all the laws and 
customs of all Christian states, whether Protestants or Papists, who 
admitted none to a share in the government^ or public employments, but 
those who professed the public and established religion, and endeavoured 
to s^ure it against a11 attempts whatsoever.'^ Such was the argument 
of king William ; but how does it apply to the present time ? Is it now 
the case, that persons who do not profess the religion of the state are 
excluded from civil and military employments in all countries ? The 
fact is notoriously otherwise. In France, th^ Netherlands, Germany, 
Austria, and Austria in Italy, no such law exists; but persons of all. 
religious persuasions are eligible to office. The English Protestant Dis- 
senter, ifhe were to leave his country, might b^ admitted to all the 
employments of Catholic Austria, might go from exclusion at Bath or 
Huntingdon, to sit in the municipality of Prague or of Milan, might- 
even be admitted to the council of state of Vietina, and yet here he 
still stands a suppliant, imploring tardy justice from the parliament of 
Protestant England ! 

I have now gone through the chief points I wished to press upon the 
attention of the House. I have shown that history will not justify you 
in iQaintaining these acts. The first of them was raised as a barrier to 
the throne against a party who had recently overtomed it. But what- 
ever the Dissenters of that day might feel towards the House of S.tuart, 
the Dissenters of the present feel nothins but loyalty towards the llouse 
of Hanover. The Test act,, again, was intended as a barrier against the^ 
king, who was a converted Papist; you have now a sovereign who is 
firmly attached to the established religion. For a long period these acts 
were maintained for fear of driving the Church into the arms of the 
Jacobites : there is now no fear that the clergy will look for promotion or 
favour through any other than the legitimate channel of. his majesty's 
Treasury and Cliancery. I have shown you that all ground of necessity 
faib, the acts having been suspended for more than three quarters of a 
century. I have proved, I trust, that they viokte the sacred rights of 
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(fOnscience, and are of the nature of religions persecution.— I hate iSttbvrn 
that, so far from not inflicting any hardship on the body upon whom they 
operate, they are fraught with great miscnief, irritation, and hgiistiee. 
I have shown, that they are totally at variance with our own policy in 
Scotland and Ireland, as well as with the enlightened legislation of all 
the Christian countries of Europe. If I am asked what advatiftage the 
couAtry is to derive from the abrc^tion of such laws, I answer, llwi Hie 
obvious tendency of the measure, independently of its justice, will be, t6 
render the Disiiettters better affected to the government, to inspure tbeiaf 
with dispositions U) bear the heavy burthens Imposed on them by die 
necessities of the state with cheerfulness, or, at least, with Te^gMtion ^ 
and, albove all, it will be more consonant to the tone and spirit of tbe 
age than the estistence of those angry yet inefficient and imptadicable 
laws which are a disgnice to the Statute-book. I have heltfa wMr>6on- 
siderable pallA, that it is the intention of the new minist^ to make tlfk^f 
whut is called a govetnment question, to array all the power v^hieb Ih^ 
influence can muster against it. I am sorry to learn this ; not on liM^cmnl/ 
of the question itself, whose progress they may retard, bnt ne^r €»te 
prevent — I am sorry to hear it, t^cause it is an indication, on the fmt of 
government, of a determination to resist the Hberalrty which is daily 
gaining groiiAd in the great mass of society. Whatever kings or parlia- 
ments may think of their power, they mtist more or less submit t6 be 
influenced by the spirit of the times in which they live. The history of 
the last few years speaks aloud this undeniable truth. — Of lord Lrter- 

Col, fats warmest sidmirers must admit that the country governed him at 
ist as lAuch as he governed the country. It was conformity to this 
spirit that constituted all of hope and fame that attached to the political 
character of Mr. Canning — ^his name was grent because he went along 
with Uie spirit df the tiiiies. Even the illustrious pe^n now at the heatf 
of his majesty'sl government, mint consult the same voice, and cotifoiHk 
to the same standard. That illustrious person is justly hailed as tibe 
preserver of Portugal, the deliverer of Spain, the conqueror at WiBler- 
loo— as one 6f the greatest military chiefe nb country has ever prodncetf 
— that country, to whose gratitude and admiration he is entitled by a lisf 
of services never to be forgotten. But even he, with all his fame,' 
standing in sncb a penition as few men have ever stood in, with thfe 
patronage of the church, and the state, and the army in his hands, — ^air 
army of one hundred and ten thousand men, attached, to him «ot merdy 
by their interests or their professional hopes, but by the memory cf pMst 
dan|er8 — ^possessing the confidence, I had cdmosttaid the authority, df 
bis Sovereign — ^yet even he, with all his char«cter,'with all his patronage, 
with all hb power, must mc^fy the eitereise of those several oualities, and 
in the tone and features of his government, if he would have it h»t,*conferm 
to the wpmi of the times in which he lives. No matter how great hb 
achievements or hb glory, to the spirit of improvement which has gone 
abroadhe mustbow. It b wisdom to do so without relnctaiice or hesitation, 
it b wisdom to take his lesson from the s%ns of the hour, without waiting 
for the dictation of necessity, or allowing a meritorious body of indivi- 
duak to stand, year after year, at the doors of parliament, asking for 
what it b a disgrace to have so long refused. Such b the line of con- 
duct that would best become the government ; but, whether adopted by * 
the goTernment or not, the House b interested in observing it, and by 
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agreeing tnth the motion with ifirhich I shall conclflde, they Will hui 
discharge their duty, and render an act of justice to three millions of 
their fellow-subjects. I nfove. Sir, ** That this House will resolve 
itself into a Committee of the whole House, to consid^ of' so much of 
the Acts of the 18th and 25th of Charles 2nd, as requires persons, be- 
fore they are admitted into any office or place in Corporations, or having 
accepted any office, civil or militaty, or any place of trust under the 
Crown, to receive the SacTBunent of the LOra*s Supper according to the 
Bites of the Churcli of England." 

Mr. J. SMITH toie to second the rad^Atm. FrOlA obtaiv^nMi'oiks which 
he had lately held with several members of PaxiiaHhent, he was much 
surprised to find that great ignorance prevailed aibdngst them with 
respect to the natu^ of the statutes oC which (he IMwebters complained. 
(Hear.) He would, th^refoife, take the liberty of statlMg what those sta- 
tutes were, in order that the House itfight see the neii^^ty f6r its inter- 
ference. The Test aict wto patted, as his tfoble frkM hatd said, without 
any reference wbtftetertoHie Ditiseiifters ; biittoopefati^Miext^ded ovei* 
a much wider range than those who had not examined the Mibj^t would 
be inclined to believe. It affected all p6rS6aK Who hM any office under 
the king, as well ai under those persons who derived their authbrity from 
the king; so that not only those who held offices in the houHiehold, in 
the army, anfd in the navy,- but a number of obscuve individuals, who 
held small employments in any department connected, however remotely, 
with the government. Were liable to the penalties of the act. Nor was 
it merely the commi^ioiied officers (tf the afrmy and navy Who came under 
it. Thife riOn-cOmmiiBsioned officers, the seijeants aAd cOrf>brals, were 
affected by it, as well as a Whole hoett of civifiatUs in the humbfe^ waiks of 
life, down to the very pedlar who hkwked hi^ goods about the country. 
(Hear, he«^.) He Would tfoW point ottt the penalti'^ to whibh they were 
exposed for not taking the nettsrdMi^nU In the fittat iMtante', thei^ was 
the forfeiture of the plaee which the offeiidndg individ^l held. NeJct, 
he was rendered incapable of holding any other. Agaiii, he Was dis- 
qualified from maintaining a dtiit at law. Still further, he was prevented 
fr<mi accepting the aibce of guatdian ; mid, to croWn till, he wad rendered 
incapabte Of inheriting a l^gaicy ; and aAer being robbed of hii^ property 
by the sweeping injmrtice of the act, he was imddled widi the penalty of 
500/. (Hear.) It was trae, that these laWH were so cruel that they 
were never enforeed ; but could that be alleged as a reason for keeping 
them in the Stattfte-boolc, Olr was It not an mianf^erable atgumetft in the 
mouths of those who called on the legislature fof their Repeal ? He under- 
stood it wtet the intention of the member for the Uifiversity of Oxford to 
oppose the motion. Such at least wacrthe report which he had heard on 
more than one Occasion out of the hoAse. But, whatever ground the 
right hon. gentleman might adopt in support of bis views, he would not, 
he could not, rest his argument on the ground of religious opinions. Nor 
was it easy to imagine how he could argue for the continuance of such 
acts upon any principle of political expediency. Looking at it in that 
view, he would ask whether it would not be more merciful to throw 
a man into the Thames at once, than to deprive him of his civil rights, 
and expose him to all the injuries of a defenceless and degraded condition ? 
The right hon. gentleman was one of those who knew how to feel for the 
disttesies of others, and this was an appeal to his benevolent feelings 
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too strong to be easily set aside. The whole of the penal statutes went 
upon one unfortunate and absurd mistake. Our ancestors, whom (he 
knew not why) we were in the habit of calling wise, had considered that 
belief was an act of the will, and not of the understanding. (Hear, hear.) 
Upon that false assumption they had sone on adding penalty to penalty » 
and statute to statute, in the vain endeavour to control, by fear and by 
force, what was only to be affected by persuasion. And who, he would 
renund the House again, were the individuals exposed to those acts, if 
they were enforced ? The officers of the army and navy, commissioned and, 
non-commissioned; the numerous persons employed in the various depart- 
ments of the Customs and Excise ; together with all those who were in 
the service of chartered companies, of whatever kind or description. He 
had spoken within these few days to an M. friend of his, a Bank director, 
and asked him, amongst other questions, whether he had qualified for that 
station ? The answer was, that he supposed so ; of course accompanied 
with some surprise that his qualification should be doubted. The next 
question was one for which his friend was still less prepared : • it was, 
whether he had conformed to the religious ceremony required by these 
acts ? It was scarcely necessary to say, that he had not conformed, for 
he did not even know that such a ceremony was required by the existing 
law. The House might take it for granted, that the officers of the army 
and navy were not much better informed on the subject. He was him- 
self in company with a field-officer not long ago, who had served in the 
four quarters of the world, but who had never heard of the Test act, its 
demands, or its penalties, through the whole course of his promotion and 
services. It was true he had never suffered from its operation ; but that 
was not enough to sanction the existence of unjust and arbitrary laws. 
Why should they have any laws which they were ashamed or incapable 
of enforcing? (Hear, hear.) The Dissenters of the present day were 
as intelligent, as loyal, as prosperous, and as industrious a class of people 
as any odier within His Majesty's dominions. It was now three or four 
and twenty years ago since the people had enrolled themselves as volun- 
teers for the defence of their common country. At that period he had 
the honour to command a corps raised in the city of London, and consist- 
ing mostly of Dissenters. He had an opportunity of observing their 
conduct, not only in his own corps, but generally throughout the country, 
when 200,000 Dissenters were volunteers. No men could display greater 
enthusiasm in the cause — no men could conduct themselves with more 
becoming discretion. It had never entered the head of any one to suspect 
them of disafl:ection, or represent them as unfit to be intrusted with arms. 
In every capacity it was the same, their conduct would bear the strictest 
scrutiny. In learning, in talent, in morals, they had distinguished them- 
selves as well as in the humbler virtues which constitute the worth of 
citizens. He could mention names amongst them which would at once 
command the reverence of Christians of every sect — that of Lardner, for 
instance ; but it was unnecessary to particularize. They could boast of 
eminent men in all professions — of useful men in all the avocations of 
life. It was ridiculous, absurd, and mischievous, at this time of day, to 
slander such a class of persons by keeping on the Statute-book acts which, 
though they were not enforced, amounted to a gross insult. When he con- 
sidered the nature of religious enthusiasm, and looked back at the actions 
it had given rise to — when he saw amongst the Dissenters of later date. 
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men, who had fought the battles of the country, and shed their blood in 
its defence — men to whom we owed our former glory and our present safe- 
ty — it was impossible not to feel the gross injustice^ as well as the impru- 
dence, of continuing these obnoxious statutes. The body of men of 
whom the non-commissioned officers were composed were generally 
Scotch. Of the Scotch, he would say, what had been said of them by 
a high authority — that the Scotch Presbyterian was not a very docile 
animal ; on the contrary, he was disposed to adhere firmly to his religion ; 
and it was the opinion of one of the most eminent men in the Scotch 
church, that a Presbyterian complying with the regulations of th^ Test 
act, abandoned his own faith and followed that of the Church of England. 
They had had Scotchmen amongst them who held situations of high 
importance : a circumstance not to be wondered at, when it was considered, 
that their talents, their industry, and their moral character, were of a 
description to give them a preference over the natives of most other 
countries. He asked, were such individuals to be exposed to the annoy- 
ance of an enactment like that flow in quei^tion ? Was it to be expected 
that their soldiers, their officers, and non-commissioned officers, would 
bear with such a law ? He held it to be impossible. It was in vain to 
think of enforcing the conditions required by these acts on a people so 
attached to their own opinions as the Presbyterians, and so instructed, 
by those whom they regarded as authorities in matters of church govern- 
ment and discipline ? They could not enforce it on them, nor on such 
officers of the army and navy as were Dissenters. Nay, if it was the mis- 
fortune of England to have a minister weak and wicked enough to enforce 
the legal penalties for the neglect, the Speaker of that House might 
expect some afternoon, while he was at his devotions, preparatory to the 
business of the day, to see a party of zealots enter the House, as once 
they had done, and tell him, that he must go and ** seek the Lord else- 
where." To be sure, it was said on the other side, ** W^ do not intend 
that these acts should be put in force, and we show you that we entertain 
no such intention by passmg an annual Indemnity bill." What did hon. 
gentlemen mean by adopting this course ? Was it that they desired to 
hold the Test act over the heads of the Dissenters in terrorem ? Did the 
penalties mean nothing ? If they did not, they were only calculated to 
inspire ridicule and contempt. He left it to the House to determine 
whether the course hitherto adopted ought to be persisted in. 

In looking back at the history of the debates on this subject, be had 
observed an argument put forward under the sanction of some of the 
greatest names ever known in this country. It was an aipiment that 
was expected to silence all opposition, and was to this effect : — ** That 
Dissenters were troublesome and impertinent persons, to complain of the 
exercise of that right which every government enjoyed, to regulate as it 
pleased the conduct and profession of all persons who should take office 
under it, either civil or military." This right, it was contended, was an 
abstract right, which every government might enforce, it being for those 
who sought office to consider whether or not they would comply with the 
regulations imposed upon them. He was ready to meet the assertion of 
this principle with utter disdain. He denied it altogether, and would 
take the liberty, as a plain man, to employ his common sense in looking 
at it. He held that no man could claim to exercise a right to the wrong 
or injury of another. If this was true in the case of a single individual. 
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it was true as re^rded a country. He submitted the asgunption tvbic^ 
Was made to fix certain regulations upon taking office to the criterion of 
public utility. He meant by the phrase " public utility/' that coarse 
which gave the greatest happinesi^ to the greatest number of individuals. 
Referring to this principle, he could not discover how the right claiiQied 
contributed to the happiness of any; but he clearly perceived that- it 
impaired, or might impair, the happiness of all. It was, therefore, in- 
cumbent on the House to repeal an act which in principle was so hostijLe 
to the spirit of the constitution, and which in practice was found to be 
attended with so many inconveniences. The subject was too ridiculous to 
admit of argument. He would refer to a publication by a gentleman 
whom it was impossible to name without respect and admiration — one 
who had always exerted his talents, and they were various, on the side 
of liberality — he alluded to the Rev. Sydney Smith — who, in one of bis 
publications, had said, in reference to Uie exclusive principle unhappily 
adopted in our domestic policy, that it was not more rational to persevere 
in it, than to make a regulation that we should employ no individuab 
who happened to have red hair. The Dissenters felt no objection to the 
sacramental rite, but in so far as it was considered a holy one ; but they 
did not wish that a rite ordained by the author of our religion, for sacred 
purposes, should be profaned by applying it to the attainment of civil 
offices. Rather than do so they were content to remain in poverty and 
obscurity : and surely their objection was a conscientious one. A Bap- 
tist or Unitarian might, for different reasons, say, that they would not 
comply with the sacramental test, because they entertained conscientious 
scruples which they were not content to sacrifice to their personal advan- 
tage. This might be considered a foolish principle, but he respected it. 
The parties nuiking objections of this kind took for their rule the law of 
the Almighty, as they understood it, and by that law endeavoured 
to regulaie their actions. (Hear.) Hypocrites in religion might 
dispense with the form as well as the substance, when it suited 
their convenience to do so; and it was the curse of a country 
which enacted such laws, to make hypocrites by act of parliament. 
(Hear, hear.) But the men who, in defiance of such laws and the 
penalties they threatened, and the poverty they entailed, stood firm to 
their conscientious opinions, instead of being objectionable, were 
''worthy of all acceptation," and were much more worthy of employ- 
ment than those who were capable of courting it by the surrender of their 
principles. Was there any man in that House who could withhold his 
admiration from the purity of sentiment, and from the elevation of mind, 
which these individuals had so long displayed ? And yet, what was 
the reward which they had hitherto received? Their reward was a cruel and 
unjjust code of penal laws. He was sorry that such laws should ever 
have found their way into our Statute-book ; for in every country in 
which such laws had been established, they had been found the certain 
promoters of bitterness and discord, if not of bloodshed and civil war. 

The motion of that night called upon them to do an act of justice to 
three-eighths of the population of Great Britain, who were insulted, and 
grossly insulted, by the continuance of these unjust, and ridiculous, and 
antiquated laws. Let the House also reflect on the injury which these 
laws were inflicting on the inhabitants of another part of the empire. 
They were injuring, in Ireland, seven millions of persons, by keeping 
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them in a state of degradation and ignorance, which was not only dread- 
ful to themselves, but dangerous to the common weal. Were these laws 
repealed, the 'Dissenters would cherish feelings of amity towards the 
established church, and a union would be cemented between England 
and Ireland, which* had hitherto existed in little but name. They lived 
in an age that well deserved to be called extraordinary and wonderful — an 
age in which moral improvement, and. scientific improvement, and me- 
chanical improvement, were raising men far above their former level, 
were giving them powers and endowments which they had never pre- 
viously possessed, and were inciting them, with a force which could not 
be resisted, to those manly and invigorating pursuits after truth, which 
could not fail to confer the most signal benefits upon society. Would they, 
under such circumstances, persist in the support of laws which had been 
engendered by fanaticism, and nourished by unrelenting ignorance and 
prejudice? They ought not to forget, that Great Britain had been the 
nurse of toleration ; and that, though she haH often acted in the spirit of 
persecution, she had been the first to teach a milder and a better spirit 
to the civilized world. He< was sure that if common sense should con- 
tinue to exercise its influence in the country, all the acts whieh disqua- 
lified individuals for civil offices on account of their religious opinions, 
must be obliterated from the Statute-book. Whenever that blessed 
period should arrive^ Great Britain would be hailed as the arbitress and 
benefactress of mankind ; and he was convinced that she was only 
prevented from enjoying that high distinction at tlie present moment, by 
the cruel enactments which she still retained among the statutes of her 
land. He was sorry to have trespassed so long upon the attention of the 
House ; but the importance, the paramount importance, of the subject 
roust be his excuse. " If you shall determine to proceed in the career 
which you have so long pursued," said the hon. member, ** you may 
depend upon it, that great evils will impend over you, whereas all of 
them may be averted by your adopting a different course : peace and 
happiness may then come among you, and remain with you to the most 
distant generations/' In conclusion, he thanked the House for listening < 
to him so patiently, and ended by seconding the motion of his noble 
friend. 
The question wasthen put from the chair, after which 
Mr. MARSHALL said, that having presented many petitions from 
his constituents; who were anxious for the repeal of these intolerant laws, 
he could not give a silent vote on this occasion. He did not participate 
in the great anxiety which some persons felt for the repeal of these laws, 
because he eon»dered them as virtually repealed by the annual Indem- 
nity acts. The Test act had been laid asleep for nearly a century, 
during which period not one opportunity had occurred, not one solitary 
occasion, upon which the friends of intolerance and bigotry had dared 
to put it in force. Could they, then, hope — could they flatter them- 
selves, that any future occasion could arise, which would give them the 
power of enforcing this odious law ?-^A law which might inflict the most 
atrocious penalties on a man, who had served his country in some useful 
office, but who had refused to profane a solemn religious rite for secular 
purposes. It would be too revolting to the spirit of the age, too gross 
an insult on common sense, for any legislature, for any House of Com- 
inons (even constituted as that House was), to enforce such a law. 
D 
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Then why keep it on the Statute-books ? It was worse than childish to 
hold a rod over our backs which they dared not use. These intolerant 
laws had been repealed in every civilized country, but our own. England » 
enlightened England, was the only country which cherished and pre* 
served them ! It was believed by some, that these laws were a security 
to the established church, but this was a most mistaken opinion. What 
could compensate the church for the odium which these laws created 
against it ? for the irritated and resentful feelings of a majori^ of the 
population of the kingdom, who were deprived of equal civil rights with 
that class of their fellow-citizens, who enjoyed the whole of the revenues 
which the state appropriates to religious services? The Dissenters were 
accused of denying to their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, the enjoy- 
ment of those equal rights which they claimed for themselves ; and it 
must be admitted, that some Dissenters were not free from old anti- 
catholic principles; but these prejudices were now fast disappearing. 
The House had received many petitions for the repeal of all civil dis- 
abilities, on account of religious belief. The Corporation act was yet 
very generally acted on, to the exclusion of Dissenters. This was, in 
some respects, a privilege rather than a penalty to the person excluded, 
who could decline to serve a troublesome office, without being subject 
to any fine for not serving, it, which others would be subject to. But 
the act was here injurious to the public interest, by limiting the choice 
to a smaller number, and excluding men who might be most competent 
to fulfil the duties of a useful office. It was also highly injurious to the 
public interest, by keeping up that intolerant party-spirit, for which 
some corporations were so remarkable. 

Mr. WiLBRAHAM and Mr. Bankes rose together ; but the latter 
gentleman, though loudly called upon to proceed, gave way to the former^ 
in accordance with the usual courtesy exhibited to new members. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM proceeded. — He ought to apologize to the 
House for venturing to intrude himself upon its attention when there were 
many gentlemen, much more competent than himself, desirous to address 
it. The present, however, was one of those questions which had made 
an early impression upon his mind — for it was a question in which the 
great principles of civil and religious liberty were at stake — principles 
which he venerated so deeply, that he would at once acknowledge his 
incapacity to advocate them as he ought. That a state should at any 
time, and under any circumstances, be obliged to renounce the service of 
a considerable portion of its subjects on account of their religious opinions, 
must be a matter of serious regret to all men of liberal feelings ; but when 
(he causes which called upon it to make such a renunciation ceased to 
operate, and when the reasons which originally justified it were impaired 
by the lapse of time, or destroyed by the alteration of circumstances, 
then to persist in the system of exclusion became nothing less than an act 
9f tyranny, and an arbitrary interference with the rights of mankind. 
(Cheers.) Were it necessary to trace the origin of such a policy to any 
other than that common feeling of human nature which inauces indivi- 
duals to monopolize to themselves a great portion of the honours and 
emoluments of the world; were it necessary to look for it in any other 
than that principle by which the strong have in all ages proceeded to 
oppress and lora it over the weak, he might look for it in the abuse of 
that system which owed its origin to the union, as it was termed^ between 
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church and state. (Hear.) Now to him it appeared that there were 
Kot two things in the world more distinct than religion and state govern- 
ment, and yet by that system we blended the two together in a manner 
which destroyed the respect due to each. We clothed the Government 
with the sacred mantle of religion, and invested it with attributes of a 
divine nature ; and we taught ourselves to look upon religion as a mere 
estate of the realm, and worshipped it as an engine of civil power, and 
as a stepping-stone to avarice and ambition. (Hear.) Not that he meant 
to assert, that under all circumstances it was wrong to make civil dis- 
^qualifications depend upon religious opinions. He would not be the man 
to say that our ancestors were wrong in taking such opinions as a criterion 
of a man's loyalty ; for the disqualifications might be imposed, not because 
this man believed in transubstantiation, and that in some other doctrine, 
but because they both held certain political feelings and attachments which 
were said to be inherent and inseparable from their respective religious 
professions. If, therefore, it could be proved that the Catholics were 
aiming at the subversion of the Constitution, and that they were anxious 
to bring back a race of kings whose only pretension to the crown was 
^nded on their inheritance of a power which they had always turned to 
tihe oppression of their subjects — if it could be proved that they were 
objects of legitimate suspicion, owing to their attachment to the descend- 
ants of a monarch who had been anxious to overthrow, not only the religion 
but the liberty of the country— ^if it could be proved that the Protestant 
Dissenters were seeking the subversion of all its institutions, both politi- 
cal and religious, then he granted that it would be neither unfair nor unjust 
to keep them from all places of honour and trust. But, even after that 
point was proved, there was another, wbich it would be most material not 
to leave out of consideration, and that was, had the parties, who were 
jiistly objects of suspicion, the means, either by their numbers or by their 
physical force, to carry their designs into execution ? and if they had not, 
had the government a right to enact laws against their abstract opinions, 
which they had never made manifest by any overt acts? Even supposing 
that they had an intention to subvert the constitution, and means to carry 
it into effect — and here he begged leave to say that he was only speaking 
hypothetically, for no men could have displayed greater loyalty than the 
Protestant ^Dissenters had regularly displayed under all their aisabilitibs 
— even supposing their evil disposition to meet with the means of grati- 
fying it, still another great question was left behind, namely — Was there 
any danger of their availing themselves of their disposition and their 
means ? — for if there was no such danger, there was no occasion for looking 
for any security. If there was, however, danger, another question, dif- 
ferent from all those which he had hitherto stated, was then to be enter- 
tained, and that was — Do the present Test and Corporation acts afford us 
siecurity against it, and ward off from us the peril which in practice is 
impending over us ? Now it may be fairly shown that these laws are, of 
all others which could be devised, the least likely to effect that object, 
and that, as he would prove, for two reasons : first of all, because a man 
might be a regular churchman, and yet hold opinions most hostile to the 
constitution of the country. Let him put the instance of the bishop, who 
in the reign of Charles the Second were all opposed to the bill ot exclu- 
sion, and who wej e subsequently ais unanimously opposed to the Revolu- 
tion of 168B, and to the establishment of William the Third on the throne 
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of these kingdoms : so thai if those orthodox comraunicantsbad secured, 
as they desired, the restoration of the l^itimate king, they would not 
only have overthrown the constitution, but would have abo destroyed 
their own hierarchy (hear), of which they owed the preservation to those 
very Dissenters whom they had subsequently persecuted by these very 
acts with all the vengeance in their power. There was also another argu- 
ment, which showed one or other of two things — either that no danger 
was to be apprehended from the Dissenters, or that if any danger were 
to be apprehended from them, these acts were not calculated to ward it 
off. He was happy to say, that to this argument he could claim not 
only the support of all those persons who ' openly ranged themselves in 
the ranks oi the friends of rel^ous liberty, but abo the tacit consent and- 
silent acquiescence of those who numbered themselves among its oppo- 
nents. For to what principle of common sense could he reconcile their 
conduct in giving their consent every year to the act of Indemnity, which 
was a virtual repeal of the very acts which it was now oontenckd were 
so essentiallv necessary to the safety of the constitution in church and 
state — io what principle of common sense, he repeated, could he recon- 
cile their conduct, unless they were convinced of their utter inutility and 
worthlessness ? (Hear, hear.) Weroit necessary for him to go into the 
historical part of this question, it might be ahown that the Test act was 
originally enacted with a view of creating a check on the prerogative of 
the Crown. It was enacted at a time when a strong desire existed in 
Parliament to control the king in the appointment of his servants. Now 
he did not expect in the present reim to hear a nmilar pretext urged as 
a reason for the continuance of the Test aot-^and least of all did he ex- 
pect to hear it from the gentlemen opposite, who had so recently benefitted 
by the exercise of the ro3ral choice. The act was also intended as 
a check on the ^oman Catholics — ^Ibr it was passed with, a view of dis- 
placing the Lord Treasurer Clifford, whowasaCalholie, from his office, 
and of removing the Duke of York, afterwards James 11., from the post 
which he held as Lord High Admiral. He should exceed the ordinary 
indulgence of the House, were he to take up more of its time in discussing 
this part of the subfect, and he should give an ill roecimen of his discre- 
tion, if he ventured, on Mb his first occasion of addressing the House, to 
.go over the ground which had already beenoccupied wUh iso much ad- 
Tantage bv tte noble lord who originated the motion. He should, there- 
fore, connne himself to two or three remarks oa= Uie objections which 
were usually urged against those who advocated the repeid of the Test 
acts. In toe firat place, he would notice the argument, that in conse- 
quence of the annual passing of the Indemnity act, the existence of these 
laws was more an imaginary tlian a real grievance. It was a singular 
mode of defending these laws to say that Ihey were oidy tolerated beoiuse 
we had a contemporaneous law which de|Nived them tof all their efficacy ; 
but even supposing that to be the case, it ought never to be forgotten that 
the act of Indemnity, however essential it might be to guard, not only the 
Protestant Dissenter, but also the Protestant of the Church of England, 
from the penal effects of these laws, was but a temporary concession — it 
was a licence granted, not fi liberty enjoyed — it was a recognition of that 
folse principle of government by which the many were enabled to ex- 
clude the few from places of trust and emolument on. account of their 
religious opinions. He denied, howeveri that those mbo annually took 
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the benefit of the act of Indemnity^ looked upon the existence of these 
laws as a mere imaginary grievance. Was it no grievance, he would ask, 
for an Eng\ishman to hold his rights by an annual lease, instead of hold- 
ing them, as he ought, for the term of his natural life ? (Hear.) Was 
it no grievance that he should have his rights dependant on the caprice 
of any branch of the legislature — that he should owe it to their forbear- 
ance^ that he was not overwhelmed and crushed by the persecution of the 
laws? (Hear, hear.) And here he would remark » that the evil which 
emanated from these exclusive laws, did not so much consist in the actual 
deprivation of place which they inflicted,' as in the stigma and degrada- 
tion which they fastened on those who wifiered under them (hear, hear), 
and in the insolent superiority with which they armed those who were the 
orthodox opponents of all concessions' to their fellownmlijects. (Hear, 
hear.) It was ciqually fdlse that the Plrotestant Dissenters were indif- 
ferent to the repeal of them. Heetould imve thought that the petitioiiSy 
laid on the table of the Hotise on this subject^-wliich^ if not more nume- 
rously signed than any p^tittons everwere o» any other subject, had 
rarely been surpassed for the information and liberality of sentiment of 
those who signed them — he should have l^ught, he said, that the num- 
ber of petitions W»l a sufficient answer to that aigument. But if, instead 
of their table groaning with petitions, there had not been a single petition 
upon it, he should argue that no Englishman «oukl sit down quietly under 
such a deprivation erf his riights; and if that remark were true when 
applied to Englishiben generally^ widi how much greater truth would it 
apply to men of feeling^ and education, who had stood up lor the liberties 
of their country, when liiey were forgotten and betrayed by the members 
of the established church? (Hear, hear.) There weresome persons, he 
understood, who wer6 unwilling to repeal these acts^ because they did 
noit know, they sdid, what' demand they might be oMed upon to grant 
next. It vras a singUar mode of proceeding: to ^ny a man that which 
was jiist and proper, because he might ask/'at sowe^ture period, for 
somc^ing that vras itot reasonable. What man would refuse to pay a 
creditor a Just debt, because it was possible that he might rob him on a 
future occasion? (Hear.) He had'no aoq'uaintanee either vrith the 
Protestant Dissenters or with tiie Roman Catholics as-a body ; he knew 
them only by cainmUy meeting thenr in society ^ but tins he would say, 
that if be was either a Protestant Dissenter or a- Roman Catholic, he 
would never cease td knock "at the door of the constitution till it was 
thrown open to him. (Hear.) He woiM' never cease to raise his voice 
against thesd laws till he had placed htmself on an equality with the rest 
of the king's subjects.* (Hear.) Let it not be inferred from any thing 
which he had said, that IM was indifferent ^o the church establishment of 
thb coUni^. Whiltever might i)e his opinion on' the abstract point of 
the policT of an ilnion b^tweiMi church and 'State^ he had no hesitation in 
saying, that a'clhirch''eMablishment was. necessary for the prei^rvation 
of the order, the' morality, and the religion- -of- the country. (Hear.) 
He wished the church establishment to be respectable from its situation, 
and to be respe^t^'f^omits <Kmduot'^e wished to see it standing upon 
some other than the narrow gtoimd of exclusion. (Hear.) He wished 
to see it restildg on sctme other basis than that of persecution by pains 
and penalties. (Hear, hear.) Let others show their zeal for the Church 
of England by supporting it with the arguments of bigotry and intole- 
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imnce — he would show his, hy wiping off those blots which defaced its 
glory, and which were derogatory at once from its honour, its dignity, and 
its strength. (Hear, hear.) He had now stated the reasons which prin- 
cipally induced him to support the motion of the noble lord. What might 
be the conduct on the present occasion of those gentlemen who had shown 
themselves upon all former occasions to be averse to concessions to Dis« 
senters from the Established Church, it was not very difficult to anticipate. 
He was told, however, that there were gentlemen who, though they were 
friendly to the claims of the Catholics, would not consent to give any 
further privileges to the Protestant Dissenters. How they could recon- 
cile such conduct to any reasonable mind, was a point beyond his 
comprehension ; and happy he was that it was for them, and not for him, to 
explain their apparent inconsistency. (Hear.) They were to be told, 
he understood, that acceding to the present motion would be interfering 
with the great question of Catholic emancipation. He thought that, after 
what he had already said, it could hardly be doubted that he was a friend 
to that question, wnich, whether he looKed to the interests of Ireland, or 
to the great cause of religious toleration, he considered it to be one of 
the greatest importance that any legisli^tive assembly could ever entertain ; 
but, friend as he was to that question, he had yet to learn how the libe- 
ration of one class of men was to be affected by rivetting fast the chains 
of another. (Hear.) On the contrary, he was of opinion, that every 
step which they might gain that night would be in favour of the Catholics 
of Ireland, and that every advance which they might make in favour of 
neligious liberty, would be an advance towards Catholic emancipation. 
Let the line of bigotry and prejudice be but once broken, and the friends 
of religious liberty had secured their triumph and obtained their victory. 
(Hear.) He would now call the attention of the House to a part of the 
subject which he approached with regret, as it rendered it necessary for 
him to introduce into a political discussion topics which had reference to 
the most sacred tenets of religion. He believed that no person in that 
House would deny that if there was any religion which had truth for its 
end, and God for its author, it was the Christian religion. Now, what- 
ever modifications might have been made in the tenets of it by various 
sects, there was one rite which they nearly all agreed in retaining, and 
that was the sacrament of the Lord's supper. If then there be such a 
religion as he had described, the common source and mother of all the 
sects of different denominations which diversified the Christian world, 
and if there was something to which they all looked up in common amid 
their differences and discords, their sects and systems, he should wish to 
ask any candid professor of that holy religion, whose ideas were not too 
much secularized by its union with the state, how that could be useful to 
the offspring which would be destructive to the parent ?• — how that could 
be useful to the Church of England which would be destructive to Chris- 
tianity ? He would ask whether it was consistent with the principles of 
that holy religion to make that ceremony, which ought to be the bond of 
human charity, the symbol of religious difference ? Whether it was pious 
to make the most holy rite which could take place between man and hist 
Creator a mere scaffold by which he was to climb to high situations in 
this world, a mere stepping-stone to the fulfilment of projects of avarice 
and ambition ? He would ask in the language of one of our poets, 
whether it was right 
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" To make the symbol of atoning grace 
" An office key, a picklock to a place !" 

(Hear, hear.) It had been said, that there could be no greater objection 
to make the sacrament the test of a man's loyalty, than there was to make 
an oath the test of his truth. Now, whatever analogy some gentlemen 
might iind between the two cases, he must say that he could Bnd none; 
An Q^th was well adapted for the purposes to which it was originally 
applied, though latterly the dccasions for taking it had been so unneces* 
sarily multiplied by the Legislature as to impair its solemnity, 'and to 
destroy its efficacy. Now if an oath could never be properly respected, 
unless the use of it were confined to its original purpose, the adjus^ent 
of human differences, he \vould ask whether the sacrament could be saved 
from profanation, if it were taken, not in commemoration of benefils to 
which we were taught to look up in another world, but in expectation of 
benefits which we intended to reap by it in this ? (Hear.) If it were 
necessary to use any instrument as a test of a man's {Nrinciples, we surely 
ought to make use of some other instrument than that which ought to be 
preserved from all unholy contamination. (Hear, hear.) Considering 
then the sacramental test, not merely as it affected Protestant Dissenters, 
but as it interested Christians of all denominationeh— considering too that 
in supporting the present motion, he should enable the great cause of re- 
ligious liberty to advance in its career, he should give his vote with pleasure 
to the motion of the noble lord ; and in doing so, he trusted thathe should 
see the first great blow given to that persecuting system of law which had 
been so long the disgrace of a civilized country like our own, and so long 
the reproach of the enlightened age in which we lived (hear, hear,) — a 
system which was incompetent for good, but fully efficient for evil — 
which was useless to defend, but powerful to irritate, annoy, and to op- 
press — a system of which he would say no more in condemnation than 
that it produced the very dangers which it was avowedly created to avert 
and remove. (Cheers.) 

Sir ROBERT INGLIS (whose voice dropped so frequently as to 
render many of his observations inaudible in the gallery) said, that he 
had listened wiih great attention to the historical deductions of the noble 
lord who had made this motion. There was one sentence, however, 
in the noble lord's speech, and it was one that formed no small part 
of the basis of his argument, from which he entirely dissented ; and it was 
this — that the restrictions which it was now sought to repeal were uncon- 
stitutional, because they were against the natural aad inalienable rights 
of man. This proposition he must at once deny. Power was not a na- 
tural right of society, but the creature of it — it was not an abstract right, 
but, on the contrary, one regulated by several modifications and qualifi- 
cations, some of fortune, others of rank; — in fact, power wa^ an arbitrary 
arrangement, and it had been so in all times and in all countries. 
These restrictions, therefore, did not belong to a 'question of right, 
but to one of political expediency — one of pure unmixed expe- 
diency — an open question in fact, upon which men could conscientiously 
differ, without being said to entertain any desire to trench upon legiti- 
mate rights ; and his resistance- to the present motion was founded entirely 
upon that ground. The whole current of history, ancient and modern, 
with one exception in their. own times, justified and sanctioned the pre- 
dominancy of an established religion. Hie only question then was, what 
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degree of protection was due by the state to otiier religions which differed 
from that established by law. And upon this point, he most willingly 
admitted, that the least restraint which was consistent with the due pro* 
tection of the religion of the state, ought to be the degree of restriction 
required freoi Dissenters. (Hear, hear.) The plain circumstance of an 
established' reltgieB implied a preference, and that preference implied an 
exclusion. Besides^ in this country, the establishinent was a part of the 
constitution 9 and howeYor .men may differ in their relative views of re- 
ligion, tliey were all bound to unite in the preservation of the common 
religion. The question therefore was, were the restrictions now imposed 
greater than was necessary to promote the object in view ? And here he 
could not but think that if the injury of exclu^on was practically felt 
in any thing like the degree. which some gentlemen seemed disposed to 
believe, it would not have been allowed to slumber as it had done for the 
space of 87 years, but would, on the contrary, have been often brought 
for the consideration of Parliament.. (Hear.) At the time, indeed, 
when it had last been agitated, on a former occasion, it was lost by a 
majority of 20. After, however, slumbering almost through the time of 
one generation, it was again brought forward, and lost by a majority, — 
290 to 105« It was on tibis last occasion that Mr. Burke had refused his 
concurrence to the motion on account of the danger which he appre- 
hended from its adoption. He perfectly agreed in the abstract, that the 
Church had a better protection than the mere test afforded— still that test 
was a security, and it was for those who wished to abrogate it, to suggest 
some other mode by which the same object was attainable. The noble 
lord had alluded to the opinion of Bishop Sherlock, who had commented 
upon the legal necessity which the Church of England had imposed upon 
her members, of taking the sacrament 3 times every year, as a proof of 
adherence to the Church,. as a part of the undivided allegiance due to the 
constitution of church and state. Whatever the Dissenters endured from 
not complying with these terms was, he believed, in point of extent, not 
very considerable; and in the county with which he was best acquainted, 
he knew that only 23 (notspeaking of course of members of corporations) 
persons availed themselves of the indemnity of the law, for inattention to 
the provisions of the act of conformity, during the 8 years which had 
elapsed since the accession of his present majesty. The act of Indemnity 
was intended to protect from penalties which, under ordinary circum- 
stances it was not intended to enforce. (Hear, hear.) He would repeat 
that such was the intention, unless th^e came a recurrence of such a 
formidable combination of revolutionary elements as overwhelmed both 
church and state two centuries ago, and prostrated alike the altar and the 
throne. It was not wished to put the act in operation against the Dis- 
senters. They were therefore perfectly free from its penalties, and no 
inconvenience resnlted to them from it. Far was it from his wish, to 
prohibit any man from worshipping God in his own way, and according 
to the dictates of his own conscience, without the endurance of any penal 
law. But surely those who refused to give the same allegiance to church 
and state which others.did, ought not to complain of not having the same 
confidence reposed in them. Hq then vindicated the wisdom of their 
ancestors from something like a sneering allusion which had been made 
against it, and wished to preserve, the guards they had fenced round the 
constitution, not that he believed any danger existed in the present times, 
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Or that any overt acts had been Gommittcd by the present generation of 
Dissenters, with many of whom he had tlie happiness to live in cordiality 
and friendship. Still, in the principle of their system, there was a germ 
of hostility to the Established Church, which might again, under different 
circumstances, burst forth, and it was against this remote danger that he 
was anxious to guard, by intrusting the government with the means of 
extinguishing it, should worse times arrive. So long as the Established 
Church was surrounded with immunities and endowments, so long must 
it be viewed as an object of jealousy by Dissenters. Believing in the 
existence of these latent feelings, he wished, if there must be a battle, to 
have it fought about the outworks, rather than in the citadel of the Church. 
(Hear.) The example of America, where every man paid his own church, 
had been held forth for their imitation. > Now what could be done under 
a newly-created form of government, was very different from what it 
was wise to do where old institutions had been long established. He 
was content with the tried and safe establishment which had so long sub- 
stituted here, and averse to alter it. For these reasons he must dissent 
from the noble lord's motion. 

Mr. FERGUSSON had hoped that his hon. friend who had spoken 
last would have voted for the noble lord's motion, when he admitted that 
these penal acts were not intended to be enforced, and after he had 
declared his intention to abide by the maxim, that the least degree of 
restraint upon Dissenters, which was sufficient to protect the predomi- 
nance of the Church of England, was that which ought to be adopted. 
He (Mr. Fergusson) was ready to take up the argument upon that point, 
and to contend that the present penal acts went far beyond any degree 
of restraint which the safety of the Established Church could with any 
degree of propriety require. (Hear.) With reference to the remarks 
that had been made upon the time when the Dissenters had made their 
application to Parliament, he should merely say, that if they looked to 
the debates upon this subject in the years 1787, 1788, and 1790, they 
could easily comprehend why the majority against the bill had so con- 
siderably increased during the last-mentioned year. It was on that occa- 
sion, in reply to Mr. Fox, that Mr. Burke poured forth all the artillery 
of his eloquence against the dangers of innovation, and the horrors of 
the French revolution. It would be obvious upon a reference to that 
discussion, that the majority was obtained by extrinsic causes, during a 
time of trouble and apprenended confusion (hear), of real as well as 
affected alarm, and when, certainly, much danger was impending. If the 
Dissenters, with the experience of such times and their influence upon 
their question, had refrained from bringing it forward as often as they 
might have done — if they had been silent, when it would have been 
madness to oppose prejudices and misapprehensions — if they had patiently 
borne a restraint of their just liberty for so long a time, and now, after 
30 years' silence, came forward to claim privileges to which they were 
entitled, it was too much to cast their application aside because they had 
failed in importunity. The real question was not how long they had 
consented to be passive, but was their application feir and just ? If it be, 
he would say, what signified how long it had remained in abeyance, 
whether for 30 or 100 years. If the principle be good, they were bound 
to decide favourably upon it. (Hear, hear.) He had listened with the 
greatest satisfaction to the speech of the noble mover, whose talents, as 
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Tvell as the illustriouB name he bore, fully and appropriately associated 
him with the cause of civil and religious liberty. (Cheers.) His noble 
friend's arguments were irresistible m favour of his motion, and had lefl 
indeed little to be said by those who followed him on the same side in the 
debate. He (Mr. Fergusson) should, therefore, confine himself to the 
delivery of a few observations in reply to the honourable gentleman vrho 
spoke last. He had said that these laws were necessary to protect the 
church and state, although he^ at the same time, admitted they remained 
unexecuted on the Statute-book. B«it in looking at this subject, the 
legislature should take a broad view. They ought to see if the country at 
present resembled the state in which it was when these laws were enacted, 
tor if the country were now difter-ently placed, there was no necessity for 
their continuance. Would any one say that there was any similarity 
between the two situations? Wmild any body affirm, that were the times 
when these acts received the sanction of Parliament like the present, any 
man could have proposed the Test act? (Hear, hear.) It was impossible 
to believe it; the good sense of Parliament, the genuine feelings of the 
country would never have sanctioned such a measure — no minister would 
have proposed it ; and if he did venture on the experiment, he could never 
have succeeded with it. (Hear, hear.) But, as the noble lord had truly 
said, the whole history of these penal acts was ill understood. The Cor- 
poration act was not levelled at the Dissenters, but against those sectaries 
who had put the Presbyterians out of the field, who had proscribed the 
members of their church, and seized upon the whole power of the corpo- 
rations, who had, in fact, usurped their church, and sacrificed their sove- 
reign. It was against these that the <Corporation acts were levelled, not 
against the Dissenters, properly so called, nor against the Catholics, for 
in the Corporation act not a word against transubstantiation was to be 
found. The oath and declaration provided the belief that it was unlaw- 
ful to undermine the church, and to arm against the king ; and that the 
solemn league and covenant was unlawful, and not binding upon His 
Majesty's subjects. The law was levelled, not against creeds, but against 
plots, with which they had become identified. Did any man in the present 
day believe that there was among His Majesty's subjects any sect which 
was either plotting, or endeavouring to plot, against his throne or govern- 
ment ? There was not a single colour or pretext for such a charge (hear), 
and consequently the country was very differently placed from the time 
when such laws were enacted. By fiie lapse of circumstances the Cor- 
poration act had become the greater grievance of the two penal statutes, 
tor while the other statute merely imposed a certain test, as an avowal of 
particular principles, it left open the indemnity upon taking office for not 
Raving partaken of the Lord's supper at the time ; this law, although the 
candidate for office should have the larger number of votes, disqualified 
him, ipso facto, from being a member of any corporation ; it was there- 
fore a positive grievance. Those who thought the Dissenters ought to 
be in this manner excluded, should be prepared to state how they bad 
merited such a punishment. He had already said, that the first act was 
not levelled against Dissenters, but against sectaries, and afterwards 
against Catholics, or Papists, as they were in that day called, who had 
a Popish king, and a brother, the heir to the throne, with a court of 
similar principles. Against so formidable a confederacy the House of 
Commons liacl done rig^t to guard the people. The experience of history 
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WM then particularly against the Catholics as a sect, which from the time 
of Queen £lizabeth, had been plotting to alter the constitution and the suc- 
cession to the throne. Charles the Second was known himself to be a 
pensioner of the French king^ and bent upon destroying the liberties of 
his people. It was against this imminent danger, and the avowed deter- 
mination of the court to usurp the rights of the people by the agency of 
a Popish king and a Popish army, that these laws were at iirst enacted. 
They were not framed for the security of the Established Church (as some 
honourable genUemen seemed to think), but for the maintenance of the 
constitution and the liberties of the country (hear), of which he admitted 
the church constituted a part. Had he been a member of Parliament 
in times of such peril, he too-would haver supported these acts, and voted 
with Lord Somers, and the olhev persons who had wisely determined to 
crush arbitrary power , and support the liberties of their country (hear). 
It did not, however, follow^ that what was right at the time which pre- 
ceded the Revolution wa» equal^ applicable to the present situation of 
the country. What in late times had the Dissenters done to merit the 
stigma of conspiring against the throne, the constitution, and the church? 
Their conduct had been the very reverse of that which could raise even a 
suspicion against them : instead of assaulting the throne, they had often 
conferred upon- it the most substantial service^ — they had served the king; 
but in displaying this proof of their loyalty, they had committed the dread- 
ful offence of not taking the sacrament as the law enjoined. (A laugh.) 
It was a matter of history, if not almost of recollection, how the Dissen- 
ters preserved their allegiance when the Church of England hesitated. 
When the Pretender swept the west coast of England in his march, the 
Church of England sent her highest fttmilies to his assistance. The 
Dissenters, to a man, rose to resist the invader, though in the face of all 
the penalties which attached to their taking arms without the previous 
qualification of the sacrament. What, in the result, became of the 
belligerent parties ? — of the rebels,^ high and low — some were executed, 
some were pardoned. What became of the Dissenters who assisted in 
saving the throne ? why, they were pardoned too, and saved from the 
infliction of the penalties^ of arming for the king, without having conform- 
ed to the previous qualifications. (Hear, hear.) Such was the glorious 
result of their loyalty. So had the throne repaid their self-devotion. 
No man, who read the history of his country, could forget the services 
which the Dissenters had rendered on that memorable occasion. But to 
come down to the present davr had not, he would ask, their allegiance 
been uniformly supported ? Take, lor instance, his own country (Scot- 
land). It had a national religion, of which he was (and he made the 
avowal without shame) a member. Was it of the loyalty of the people 
of Scotland that any person could now complain ? On what occasion 
had they not contributed their share, and more than their share, of heroic 
self-devotion in support of Great Britain ? (Hear, hear.) Were they 
no longer wanted ? did the Church of England desire to be left to defend 
itself exclusively — if so, let that declaration be proclaimed. (Hear.) 
Let the Dissenters be plainly told to withdraw, and quit a defence which 
they could only remain to make under exposure to ignominy. (Hear.) 
Take, in their own times, that glorious event, the battle of Waterloo, 
which had crowned the renown of the most illustrious leader of their times. 
What would have been the fate of that battle, and that leader, if the 
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army which had conquered were only filled by the sons of the Church of 
England ? (Hear, hear.) Take from the field the Scottish regiments — 
the 42d, the Scots Grays, the gallant persons holding distinguished com- 
mands, who were sent forth from Scotland, to uphold the glory of Great 
Britain, and what would have been the result ? Take away, too, the aid 
of Ireland, of those sons of Ireland, the proscribed Catholics (hear), what 
then would be the chance of their arms, divested of the Scottish and the 
Ir'sh soldiers, who filled their ranks, and who served their navy in uvery 
quarter of the globe ? If they had the assistance of such men when the 
hour of peril came upon them, surely they ought not to deny their con- 
fidence in a time of tranquillity and peace. (Hear.) Did the Govern- 
ment believe they could successfully wage another war, and prolong these 
exclusions ? The thing was quite impossible : they must conciliate that 
large and integral portion of the population, without whose active aid in 
the field the country would be undone. (Hear.) But, turning to the 
church of Scotland — ^it was an independent kingdom, more ancient than 
England itself (hear, and a laugh) ; that was an historical fact, and a laugh 
may nevertheless be true. At the time of the Union, on the meeting of 
the commissioners, it was provided by the Parliament of England, that 
no alteration should be made in the principles, doctrine, or discipline of 
the Church of England, as by law established. The Scotch Parliament, 
true to their own particular doctrines, imitated the precaution of tbeii; 
neighbours, and immediately issued orders to their commissioners, that 
any clause should be null and void which militated in any way against 
the discipline, principles, or doctrines of the true Protestant Presbyterian 
religion. The religion of Scotland was, therefore, a state religion, as well 
as that of England, yet its members were affected by these penal laws, 
and prevented from serving their king, but at the risk of incurring these 
penalties, or renouncing their religion. Why this proscription of a whole 
nation, upon the notion that this mode of exclusion was the best way of 
defending the church and state as by law established? Why deny a 
community of privileges to those who confer equal services and encounter 
equal danger? For Dissenters he asked only what, as a Dissenter, be 
was prepared to give — they only solicited that justice which they were 
ready to extend to others, and thev sought not the division, but the amal- 
gamation of all classes of their fellow-countr}rmen. There were some 
other matters to which he could not but avert before he sat down. He 
was convinced that the abolition of all tests would be the best security 
for the establishment. (Hear.) There was another point touched upon 
by the noble lord, which deserved the most serious consideration of the 
House; he alluded to the profanatioYi of the holy sacrament, which, as 
the law at present exists, is made the test for qualification to civil offices. 
This scandalous profanation of a religious rite was put in an extremely 
strong poinf of view by the late Mr. Fox. I n his speech on Mr. Beaufoy's 
motions for the repeal of the Corporation and Test acts, he asks — " What 
(he desired to know) could be a greater proof of the indecency resulting 
from the practice of qualifying by oaths than if, when a man was seen 
upon the point of taking the sacrament, it should be asked — * Is this man 
going to make his peace with heaven, and to repent of his sins?' The 
answer should be * No ; he goes to the communion-table only because he 
has lately received the appointment of First Lord of the Treasury.' " 
(Hear^ hear.} Th«it was the way in which Mr. Fox put this point, thus 
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exhibiting the operation of a statute which rendered the profanation of 
the highest covenant between God and man the pass to office and promo- 
tion. (Hear.) It would be unnecessary for him (Mr. Fergusson) to 
labour that point further. He believed that many members and ministers 
of the Church of England felt equally as strongly upon that point, and 
were most anxious and desirous that at least this portion of the law should 
be changed, which made the profanation of the sacrament the test of 
qualification. (Hear, hear.) He (Mr. Fergusson) did agree with the hon» 
member in thinking that an established church was necessary in England, 
and he dissented from the hon. member who maintained that there should 
be no establishment, but that all sects should pay their own clergy. If 
that were the case, he did not know whether the hon. member would pay 
any clergy at all. (Laughter.) He did not think that this country could 
now do without a church establishment. That might do very well in 
America, where certainly as much religion existed as elsewhere. But in 
this country he was strongly impressed with the opinion that there should 
be an established church, and that its ministers should be respectably 
supported. (Hear.) Entertaining such opinions, if he (Mr. Fergusson) 
imagined for a moment that a repeal of the 1 est and Corporation acts would 
endanger the security of the established church, he should be the last man 
in that house to vote for the measure. That church wes associated 'with 
all the habits of the people of this country ; it was endeared to their 
affections ; the talents and the piety of its ministers commanded and con- 
ciliated their warmest esteem and veneration. Was it to be supposed 
that the Dissenters would be mad enough to conspire for the overthrow 
of such an establishment? And how were they to accomplish this? Why, 
forsooth, by filling this house with members of their own peculiar creed. 
Such a preposterous objection scarcely deservedan answer. The Church 
of Scotland should be upheld, and the Church of England should be 
upheld ; and he (Mr. Fergusson) was bound by the articles of that union, 
which had effected so much good for his country^ as he was ready and 
willing, to uphold the Church of England. He confessed it to be his 
bounden duty, as a representative from that country, to see that the foun- 
dations of the Church of England be supported, and that its rights and 
immunities be preserved undiminished and entire. This vras his duty, as 
it was the duty of the members from this part of the island to see that the 
Church of Scotland be maintained secure in all its rights and privileges. 
He never could be brought to believe that the imposing of a certain reli- 
gious test upon Dissenters as a means of qualification for office, afforded 
any security whatever to the Established Church of England, as he could 
not be led to suppose that the foundations of that church depended upon 
such a basis. The foundation of the Church of England was the law of 
the land, and those who held property under the church, held it upon an 
undisputed title, and one as good as that by which any gentleman in that 
house held his estates. (Hear.) The question was, whether the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation acts wonld have a dangerous effect upon such 
a species of property. Was it not evident that no evil could possibly 
accrue to the establishment from such a measure ? Who was there who 
would maintain that the Dissenters only waited for the opportunity to rifie 
that establishment ? Would it not be something not unlike insanity to 
impute such a wild and impracticable design to the dissenting body of 
England? He repeated, that those who held church property held it as 
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fimly as any vmm held his estate ; — that property was principally in the 
poflseasion of the rich, and for the life of him he could not discover any 
node by which the Dissenters could wrest it from them. The project 
was impracticable, and had never for a moment been entertained. (Hear, 
bear.) There was another point to which he begged to direct the atten^ 
tion of the house. An hon. gentleman had stated, that by the annual act 
of Indemnity, all cause for complaint on the ground of practical and real 
grievance was removed. This act merely pajdons for the time — it only 
suspends the infliction of the penalty, but does not remove it. The 
preamble of the act of Indenmity states, that it is enacted for the relief of 
those who either ''through ignorance or accident" have omitted to take 
the tests required by law. Now, if this preamble were embodied in the 
act itself, — and that would be easily enected by some adept in legal 
chicanery, — the penalty might still be vbited upon the great majority of 
the Dissenters who omitted to take the test. Suppose an information 
were laid, and that a jury had to decide whether the Dissenters, who, 
year after year, have neglected to take these tests, have done so merely 
through ignorance or accident, what would be their verdict ? It might 
be possible that this act of Indemnity might not be passed at the usual 
time, — might through accident be overlooked or forgotten. In that case 
the Dissenters in office, who had not taken the sacramental test six months 
before the passing of the former act, were exposed to all the penalties 
which harassed that body, and of which they so justly complained. He 
believed that but little, if any, practical grievance was experienced, but 
surely the rights and liberties of men should not be thus exposed to hazard 
and danger ? The act of Indemnity was not an act, pure, simple, and 
unaccompanied by conditions. The Dissenters were never pardoned — 
were never com{Metely exonerated from all the liability to penalties, 
unless they took the sacrament of the church of England. If a Dissenter, 
who has not taken that test, retire from office to-morrow, and remain in 
the country for 20 years, in case this Indemnity bill be omitted in a 
single session, an information may be filed against him, and be may be 
ruined. Could they always calculate with certainty upon the passing of 
this Indemnity bill ? What was the situation of the country now ? He 
trusted that they should have no more interregnums in the Government. 
He hoped that the present one would remain fixed, and he had no reason 
to suppose that the present ministers would not give tiieir support to the 
Indemnity bill. But this was the 27th of February, and the act of 
Indemnity expires on the 25th of next March. The act had but 28 days 
to run, and if not then renewed, see the penalties to which the Diitsenters 
in office are exposed. It might so happen, that in times of great violence 
and fierce contention, this bill should be rejected by the House of Lords, 
or one of the bishops might introduce the preamble into the' body of the 
bill for the pious intention of following up the spirit of the enactment. 
In either case, those Dissenters who had not taken the oaths or submitted 
to the tests, were exposed to all the pains and penalties consequent upon 
such neglect. If, then, the lords threw out the bill of Indemnity, — a 
thing which was possible enouff;h, — or if the King refused his royal 
assent to it, — an event which he (Mr. Pergusson) certainly never expected 
to witness, — behold the condition to which the Dissenters are reduced ! 
He did not put these cases as of probable occurrence, hut it was not 
impossible that they should arise. Was it to be contended, then, tliat a 
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danger would accrue to the constitution by the remoral of penalties ttw» 
impending over the heads of men who were considered fit to be intmsted 
with the highest offices in the state, and many of whom filled the mosi 
important situations in the service of their cofrntry ? Would it be said thai 
the continuance of such a state of things formed in itself no real^ substantial, 
and pra;ctical grievance ? He wished to address a few observations to those 
members who happened to vote against that measure, to which he (Mr. 
Fergusson) gave his humble support — he meant Catholic emancipatioit. 
Their resistance to that measure formed .no reason for their refusing this 
mere boon to their Protestant fellow-countrymen. (Hear.) They might 
conscientiously and honestly vote for the repeal of the laws whicn affect 
their Dissenting brethren while they might apprehend danger from, and 
therefore firmly oppose, any further measure of relief for the Catholic 
body. (Hear.) He (Mr. Fergusson) trusted that the motion of the 
noble lord would receive the support of such members this eveniag ; and 
he confidently anticipated a victory, notwithstanding the strong array on 
the other side, and notwithstanding all the efforts which had been made 
by Ministers to muster a house. He would ask those persons, whether 
in or out of the government, who supported Catholic emancipation, upon 
what principle it was they could oppose this motion ? Shoula he be told 
that because emancipation was not granted, the House should not redress 
the grievances of the Dissenters? Would it be said that because it wa» 
not in their power to remove the grievances of one class of men, therefore 
they should not turn their attention to the removal of those affecting 
another class ? He well remembered the answer which, in the heat of 
debate, last session, an illustrious and lamented statesman, returned to a 
question from this side of the House : he stated that after Catholic enan- 
cipation was passed, and not till then, the laws affecting the Dissenters 
should be inquired into, and modified. But if that illustrious statesman 
had survived to this day, and had seen their table loaded with petitions 
calling for a repeal of those laws, his regard for popularity — a failing, or 
rather an attribute, which he sliared in common with all great men — 
he would, no doubt, change his opinion on the subject, and readily yield 
to the unanimous voice of the country, thus strongly and emphatically 
expressed. He trusted that those members of the present government 
who espoused and supported that great man's principles, and who were 
the declared friends of civil and religious liberty, would give to this 
measure their cordial support. He entreated the advocates of Catholic 
emancipation to be consistent to their principles by voting for this motion. 
The hon. member concluded by impressing upon the House the necessity, 
the policy, and the justice of the measure. 

Lord BRECKNOCK (as we understood) supported the motion. 
He denied that he had been brought thereby a ministerial circular. The 
question was not one of party, and whether he had been applied to to 
attend there or not, he was determined to give his opinion to the best of 
his judgment, and to vote as his conscience directed him. He considered 
the statutes against the Dissenters highly penal in their nature. They 
still remained unrepealed, though every year the best possible proof was 
afforded that their existence in the Statute-book was wholly unnecessary. 
In his opinion the necessity for the passing of the annual Indemnity bill 
was in itself no small grievance. If tests were requisite, he thought that 
a much better test could be substituted than that now prescribed by law. 
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' — ^namely, the taking of the Lord's Supper. Such a profanation of the 
sacrament should n9t be continued. He had no great fear that the repeal 
of those laws would at all endanger the existence, or aft'ect the security of 
the established church. (Hear.) The operation of these laws was com- 
.pletely suspended by the Indemnity bill ; and he could not imagine that 
any dangerous consequences would arise from their total repeal. (Hear.) 
Mr. HUSKISSON said, he fully agreed with the noble lord (Rus- 
seW) opposite, in considering the imposition of religious tests, as the means 
of ciril qualification, highly objectionable. He certainly regretted their 
existence upon the Statute-book, but he had likewise to express his regret, 
that, under the present circumstances of the country, and at the present 
time, the noble lord had brought forward this motion. (Laughter, mingled 
with cries of " Oh !") As soon as the noise had somewhat subsided, we 
understood the hon. gentleman to intreat the indulgence of the House, 
and to express a hope that he should be allowed to explain the reasons 
which goTerned his conduct on this occasion. He would repeat, that he 
did regret, that, under the present circumstances, the noble lord had in- 
troduced this motion. He (Mr. H.) was free to confess his objection to 
the Test and Corporation acts ; but, after ^11 that had occurred, he 
doubted whether the motion of the noble lord was calculated or directed 
to remove or repress any urgent grievance. If, then, the motion was not 
directed to the cure of some urgent grievance or evil, its agitation at 
present must militate against another, and a more important question, and 
which involved grievances of a practical and distressing nature. The 
hon. gentleman who had spoken last but one, laid great weight upon the 
grievances of which the Dissenters had to complain. If he knew any 
thing of the laws or of the constitution of the country, he must know that 
those grievances were rather of an imaginary character. Is the career of 
honour closed against the Dissenter ? Can he no longer share the laurels 
of Waterloo or Albuera? Can he not reach the highest offices in the 
service of his country ? There is no situation in the army or the navy of 
the country which does not lie open to him. He had yet to learn what 
obstacles existed against the honourable ambition of the Dissenters. 
They were qualified to fill the first military offices, and they had the full 
share of the civil power of the country. He stated facts which did not 
admit of contradiction. Were there any of the hon. member's (Mr. 
Fergusson's) industrious and intelligent countrymen, who entertained an 
apprehension that any law interfered with them in the prosecution of their 
efforts to obtain independence and station ? He (Mr. Huskisson) had 
bad the honour of sitting in that house for 32 years, and during that long 
period he was now called upon, for the first time, to approach this ques- 
tion. It had been already truly stated that nearly 40 years have elapsed 
since the question has been agitated in parliament. It would be allowed 
on all hands, that this was sufficient proof that this was not a matter of a 
great public and pressing grievance. Reasons have been assigned for 
this silence of the Dissenters for a period of nearly 40 years. It is said, 
that, on account of the foreign wars, which engaged the country abroad, 
and of the progress of dangerous principles at home, the Dissenters con- 
ceived it would be better not to agitate the public mind with the discus- 
sion of their question. Did the noble lord Know the history of the last 
•40 years ? Was he not aware, that a question analogous to this in prin- 
ciple — that a measure affecting the civil and religious disabilities of a 
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large pottioa of His Majesty's sabjects — a neasnre of the most momen- 
tous importance to the empire at large, had, during that period, been over 
and oyer again discussed — ^that it had engaged, more than any other, the 
attention of this House — that it excited differences and dissensions between 
the greatest men and the iirst statesmen of ihe day» and led to changes 
of the utmost consequences in the government of this country ? This was 
the history of this country during the period to which allusion has been 
made. On the other hand, was it to be credited that the respectable 
petitioners now before the House, many of whom possessed acute intel- 
lects and elevated minds, enjoyed the highest consideration in the country, 
and were deservedly respectable^ — was it to be credited that if such men 
knew there was any thing in the state of the law to impede the fair, useful, 
and honourable exercise of their talents, they would not have long since 
respectfully, but firmly and unanimously, called upon this House to remove 
the. grievance ? If an oppressive grievance existed, if a %vrong of some 
nature were committed, would they have failed to remonstrate against the 
continuance of the system ? The fact cannot i>e so ; for during the long 
period of 40 years the parties most interested have preserved a total: silence. 
He (Mr. Huskisson) well recollected the whole of the debate oxi this 
question in 1791. He was not then a member of this House. Since that 
period the question has not been discussed, and the happiest results have 
been the consequence. All those distressing feuds which formerly existed, 
ceased : an end was put to those differences which had sprung up in society, 
and had interfered with all the relations of public and private life. Mea 
came together in society, without any reference to those religious doctrines 
and dogmas upon which they happened to differ honestly and conscien- 
tiously. The members of the Church of England formed a cordial union 
with their Dissenting brethren : in that work of conciliation and of charity, 
none were so conspicuous as the ministers of the established church, and 
none were more ready now to continue and foster that spirit which they 
had been the first to promote. It was plain that this happy state of things 
must now be interrupted by the agitation of this motion, because it would, 
at all events, tend to renew discussions which had better be avoided. It 
would draw attention to periods of our history which it would be well to 
cast in the shade, and it would revive sectarian animosities which the 
charitable and the good would desire to see for ever buried in oblivion. 
(Hear.) The forbearance which had been hitherto manifested on these 
matters had been productive of the best effects, and not the least amongst 
them was the spirit of good will and mutual kindness which had grown 
up between the different Protestant communities of this country. It was 
therefore, with no small regret, that he (Mr. H.) found this motion 
now brought forward under such circumstances, and without any urgent; 
or pressing, or practical grievance to warrant its introduction. There 
was no gentleman in that House, who had observed his (Mr. H.'s) 
career in public life, or who had done him the honour to attend to what 
be said, who did not know that he (Mr. H.) was no friend to the 
principle of religious tests in reference to civil rights. (Loud cries of 
^^ hear.'') He was no friend to such a principle. If a man's conduct 
and intentions were moral and pure, religion should not be employed as 
a test to exclude him from any situation, civil or military, in the service 
of his country. (Hear.) He should be glad to see all such tests abolished. 
(Loud cries of '* hear, hear.'') But when he found them in existence, 
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he would say, that, in comine to the connderation of this momeiitoqs eiib^ 
ject, they were bound to look at the system as a whole, one portion of 
which could not be properly dealt with unless reference were made to all 
the rest. Now, he must say, that, in that yiew of the case, he considered 
those tests not a yery pressing eyil, but an eyil of a yery secondary nature 
indeed. He would look at the whole spirit of the system at once, and 
be would appeal to its results. Notwithstanding that other classes of the 
community were suffering under great and crjring grievances-*«notwith- 
standing that so far great detriment accrued to the best interests of the 
state — looking at the system altogether, it was impossible to separate it 
from the results which had followed in its train — it was impossible, in 
regarding the system of the United Kingdom, not to perceiye the con- 
nexion between it and the strength and security of the empire at large. 
The strength, and security, and prosperity of the empire mainly depended 
on the present state of the system, eJthough a portion of that system, in 
the sister country, bore a taint which destroyed ey«ry thing good and 
useful, and stimulated eyery thing bad, into increased activity and danger 
to the state and condition of ciyil society. (Hear.) Impressed with these 
feelings, and under this view of the subject, he should, unless great autho- 
rities and great names were produced, to influence his opinion, be opposed 
to a change in the system. In regard to the question immediately before 
the House, he could refer to the sentiments of one of the greatest statesmen 
that had ever lived — a Minister whose views and counsels upon this, as 
upon all other subjects, he (Mr. Huskisson) had endeavoured to support, 
and by whose judgment he was guided upon thb as well as upon other 
occasions — ^he meant Mr. Pitt. His sentiments upon the present ques- 
tion would be found in the correspondence recently published, and which 
took place so far back as the year 1801, between Mr. Pitt and his late 
Majesty, George III. It would be there seen how anxious Mr. Pitt was 
to modify the laws which affected the Dissenters, and it would be also seen 
that, notwithstanding his great anxiety upon that head, he was opposed 
to any modification whatever of them jintil the Catholic question had been 
settled. Then, and not till then, did Mr. Pitt conceive that a proper 
opportunity would arise to/fldce those laws into consideration with a view 
to their revision and modification. In that very interesting correspondence 
ihe opinions of Mr. Pitt, upon this and many othet important subjects, 
were fully detailed, and he (Mr. Huskisson) begged to return his thanks 
to the individuals who had given it to the world. The correspondence 
which he had read, bore ample testimony to the sincerity of that great man 
on the subject of Catholic emancipation. (Hear.) Now that it had 
been publus^ed, he trusted that they should never again hear, either in 
that House, or in any other place, that his feeling, with respect to this 
question, was merely an evanescent scintilla, which had passed across his 
mind — a something that had not assumed any fixed shape, that had not 
been followed up by any definite plan, in conformity with the principles 
which he professed. It was because he felt anxious for the success of 
those principles, and because he thought that the present discussion 
would not advance them, but that, on tli^ contrary, it was calculated to 
create seeds of dissension and discord in this country (he trusted, however, 
that it would not have such an effect), that he honestly and fearlessly 
expressed his regret that it had taken place. He looked to the probable 
sousequtnces which would follow this discussion. He spoke of the con- 
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wquenoes of the proposed measure, and of the present diseut8ioa> widi 
reference to peculiar principles. He must say, that the principle which 
the question then before the House involved, appeared to him to be this 
• — that, whereas, up to the present hour, as the law stood (he would not 
say in its practice, but certainly in its principles), the rule of this country 
was, to render conformity to the Established Church the condition ol 
iiolding civil offices ; but now an attempt was made to remove those laws, 
leaving others in exbtence which bore upon a different part of the popu- 
-lation. If, then, they repealed those laws which were the object of the 
noble lord's motion, and left other laws, which were consider^ by many 
of an oppressive nature, untouched, what became of that general rule ? 
He contended, that from the moment such a course was adopted, the rule 
was entirely changed, and they created an exception. Ana who formed 
that exception ? The Roman Catholics alone. The exception, it was 
quite clear, would, under such circumstances, be levelled and directed 
against the Catholic faith alone. They would, by acting as the noble 
lord desired, make that an exception which was new only part of a general 
rule. Having stated this, he would ask of those, who, like himself, were 
anxious for the success of the Catholic question, whether the making of 
that change from the position in which the Roman Catholics were placed 
in the eyes of England and of the world, would not be the means of giving 
some countenance and some support to die doctrine, that the Roman 
Catholics were not, and ought not to be, allowed the same privileges as 
other nonnconformists, unlesB they were prepared to d» away with the 
spiritual authority of the See of Rome, and thus to remove aU idea of a 
divided allegiance ? He was not prepared, he confessed, to take a step 
that was likely to make an unfavourable impression with respect to that 
great question — ^the Catholic question — ^to which he had always been a 
friend. He was not abstractedly unfriendly to the proposition of the noble 
lord ; but he could not assent to it, because he was sure, that with reference 
to the Catholic claims, it would make a bad impressioift.. Upon that point 
he would appeal to the noble lord opposite. 

Lord NUGENT (across the table) dissented Iron this proposition^ 
Mr. HUSKI8S0N continued.— Would the noble lord take upon 
hinfiMilf to say, in the presence of the members of that House, that the 
feeling in fietvour of the Roman Ci^olics was general, was universal, 
•through all the Dissenters of this country 7 He was convinced that the 
-present step, so far from hieing a step in favour of the Catholic claims, 
would be the means of arraying an aaditioiial power i^^nst them. He 
knew something of the feelings of the Dissenters, as well as the noble 
-lord (Nugent) who pr^iented the petition of the Roman Catholic nobility 
and gentry, in their favt>ur ; and he could tell that noble lord, that it 
would, he owned, be something revolting to bis (Mr. H/s) feelings, 
to continue the disqualification of the first peer — of the first duke — of 
the realm, and at the same time to display an ostentatious liberality, by 
'attempting the repeal, with respect to the Dissenters, of certain forms to 
which every exciseman was subjected ; and to do away with which he 
believed the whole collective body would not subscribe one day's pay. 
He would tell the noble lord who had introduced the subject, that ha 
was satisfied, if the question were carried, and finally settled, that he 
would find in the great body of Dissenters (not indeed amongst die liberal 
and enlightened part of that body), a strong feeling of opposition to the 
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Catholic claims, (ilear, hear.) He would tell the uoble lord, thai thi^ 
question might be argued by different persons in very different ways. 
Would he deny, that there were in this country a great many, perhaps a 
majority of persons, who roost sincerely, and conscientiously, and hooour« 
ably, entertained the greatest apprehension lest the Roman Catholics 
should be allowed a farther participation in the privileges of the consti- 
tution,* unless under certain engagements? He (Mr. Huskisson) was 
ready to contend, that there was not one of those persons who was not 
convinced, that whenever concession was made it ovght to be accom- 
panied with some strong tests — with some efficient securities. If this were 
so, he would ask the noble lord, if he did not think that this class of sin-* 
cere Protestants, who, if the oaths against supremacy and transubstaiH 
tiation were removed, were anxious that some other securities should be 
given — was it not likely that some of those Protestants whom he had se 
described, would feel it desirable to ask, with reference to the Rowan 
Catholics, that on their part some guard, some security should be given> 
if fresh rights were extended to them ? Not only might the Protestant 
Dissenters;- but Uie Church of England men exclaim, in the event of a 
concession of the Catholic claims — **We will havelhk check — ^we will 
have an annual bill of Indemnity/' He did not mean to say- that they 
could have this for ever, but he would assert, that if such a proposition 
were moved previously to the introduction of the Catholic question, it 
would raise new diwtacles to the accomplishment ef that' measure. He 
begged gentlemen to recoUect, that the Test act was introduced to guard 
against' tlie Roman Catholics, and it was not impossible that very many 
persons in this country, indeed he believed such to be the fact, were stiU 
desirous to retain this check on their conduct. With a view to the success 
of the great question to which he had so often adverted, he must say, that 
he was not prepared to part with this security ; and he felt this tlie more 
strongly, when he recollected diat, only four years ago, they had passed 
an «et to admit Roman Catholics into ail the offices of the revenue, front 
tlie highest to the lowest in this country ; and at that period they-sliU 
retain^ the application of the principle to which he had adverted. It 
was in this view of the subject, that he for one was not prepared to sup- 
port the noble lord's motion; He thanked the noble lord for the moderate, 
3ret able manner, in which he had brought forward his case. He was 
quite sure, if the discussion led to dissension out of doors, or to any exas>- 
peration of those feelings which were generally mixed up with questions 
of this kind, that such an effect could not be traced to the way in which 
the subject had been introduced. 8uch dissensions and such feelings 
could only arise from the nature of the case itself, and could not be at^ 
tributed to the tone or temper in which the noUe lord had approached 
the subject. Nothing, he was bound to say, could be more mild, more 
prudent, or more discreet, than the way in which the noble lord -had 
Drought the question before the House. (Hear.) Such were liis feelings 
on the subject ; and, being strongly impressed with the truth and justice 
of the important principles contuned in Mr. Pitt's correspondence, he 
deemed it to be his duty to take the position which he had done on this 
occasion. (Hear.) 

Lord ALTHORP observed, that every motion of this kind, having 
ibr its object the extension of religious liberty, was not only justifiable in 
Uaelf^ but was worthy oi general support. The principle of those who advo- 
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cated ihe meaaure now proposed to the House, was tliis,--^at bo man 
ought to be excluded ffom the exercise of political privileges .od account 
of his religious belief. Therefore, he would say, that the imui ^robandi 
must rest on those who supported dkK|ualifications which already existed, 
or who wished to impose new ones, when they stood forward in opposition 
to a more just and liberal system. It was for them to show what neces^ 
sity existed for the continuance of a system of restriction and disqualiiicar 
tion. (Hear.) The hon. baronet (Sir R. Inglis) had staled, tliat if every 
man had an eqaal right to power, the frame of society would be endanr 
gered; and he had gone on with a disquisition on the subject of power, 
which, in its origin, he described to be a feature emanating from society, 
but subfect to certain rules. Now he (Lord Althorp) did not mean to 
contend that every man had a right to possess power, but he did mean to 
argue, that every man should have a capability of exercising power, if he 
were iit to exercise it. (Hear.) He would assert, that it was the duty 
of the Legblature to place any set of men*--no matter what their religion 
was — on a footing with the rest of their fellow-subjects. The hon. baronet 
had said, that th^ laws were necessary for the support of the established 
church. Now, he would assure the hon. baronet, that he was anxious 
to support that church as the hon. baronet could possibly be, but unques- 
tionably he did not conceive that those laws were necessary for this 
purpose. The hon. baronet observed, that he wished Uie lowest amount 
of disqualification to be resorted to, for the purpose of supporting the 
established church; but he (Lord Althorp) conceived that no amount 
whatever of disqualification was necessary to secure that object* He 
(Lord Althorp) meant that there should be an established church; and 
what followed ? Of course it followed, that the revenues of that church 
should be appropriated to the use of one particular sect ; but certainly it 
was not necessary for the support of that church, that the other sects 
should be oppressed by civil disqualifications. Tbe hen. baronet had 
stated, that he was the last man who would interfere with the rights of 
an individual to exercise his judgment, with respect to religion, as he 
might think proper ; the hon. baronet seemed to take great credit to himself 
for his liberality, and he also gave much, credit to the Government of this 
country, because they admitted general toleration. But to hear a gen- 
tleman in the present day^ in the 19th century, eulogizing a Government 
for admitting toleration, was to him a moat extraordinary Uiing. (Hear.) 
Could the Government, at this enlightened period, put an extinguisher on 
toleration? What, he demanded, was it, to refuse a man the right of 
choosing that mode of worship which was most congenial to his mind and 
to his fieelings? It was the most unjustifiable tyranny. To prevent 
persons from pursuing the religious bias of their minds was as bad as 
imprisonment, confiscation, cruel ty, — nay, murder. (Hear.) To say, 
as an excuse for the state of the law which disqualified persons on account 
of their religious opinions, that the GovernoKnt tolerated men who differed 
from them on points of doctrine, was a most weak and inefficient argument; 
and he could not agree with those who gave praise to the Government 
on that account. (H«ar.) The right faon. gentleman (Mr. Huskisson) 
said, that the evil which the Dissenters complained of was imagiuary,— 
that it was a grievance of a -very trifling nature.. Now, supposing, for 
argument's sake, that the evil was of a trifling nature, — that Uie grievance 
was, in fact, theoretical, no difficulty whatever existed in showing that 
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the arguments on which those obnoxious bills were supported , were also 
theoretical. By the Indemnity act, those measures were every year 
virtually repealed, which proved that the evils they were framed to avert 
were theoretical, — ^that the grounds on which they proceeded were wholly 
theoretical, and had no substantive existence. Thus much for the ail- 
ments in support of these bills. But he would go farther, and say, tibat 
the grievance sustained by the Dissenters was not a theoretical grievance, 
^rhat there was a positive and practical grievance pressing on a large body 
t>f people, his noble friend had proved, so far as the Corporation act 
extended. But did the grievance end here ? No; it was a grievailce to 
the Church of England. Was not the profanation of the most sacred rite 
connected with that church an evil ? (Hear«) Could any man argue, 
that to put temptation in thewayof those who were of a diflerent religion, 
— to tell them, that unless they adopted a form of which they did not 
approve, they could not arrive at certain situations, — could any man argue 
that this was not a practical evil? The doctrine of the church was, &al 
no person who was at variance with his neighbour, — ^that no individual 
who harboured any hostility to his fellow man, should take the sacrament. 
But in this instance the holy communion was made a test for the attain- 
ment of power and privilege. Some gentlemen might consider that this 
was no practical evil ; but every man who studied the subject seriously 
— ^very man who looked to the support of religion as a paramount duty, 
must view the present state of the law as highly objectionable. For these 
reasons he should vote for the motion of the noble lord. He had no wish 
to trouble the House at any greater length; but he could not prevail on 
himself to give a silent vote on this important question. The motion 
should have his most strenuous support. (Hear.) 

Lord NUGENT said, that a great deal of matter had been brought 
forward in the course of the present discussion, which did not, in strictness, 
boar on the question. It was not his intention, in the few words which 
he meant to offer to the House, to introduce any discussion of the Catholic 
claims. He was perfectly ready to avow for his part, that it was on the 
great principle of religious liberty, and on that wide principle alone, that 
he gave his support both to the Catholic question and to that which was 
now under consideration. Still, however, he thought that the questions 
were not only entirely separate, but that they were, in fact, as independent 
of each other as any two questions could possibly be. (Hear.) He could 
not see, and he had paid much attention to the subject, how it was possi- 
ble, after the speech of the right hon. gent., for any hon. member who was 
in the habit of voting for the Catholic question, to vote against this (hear). 
Still he was quite ready to admit — such was the distinction between the 
two cases — ^that any gentleman might, with perfect consistency, give his 
vote for this motion, and yet, when the Catholic question was brought 
forward, vote against that question. The right hon. gent., had relied 
greatly, in adopting the course which he pursued, on the authority of a 
late illustrious statesman. The right hon. gent, said that he would oppose 
the motion because it stood in the way of the Catholic question ; and he 
had done him (Lord Nugent) the honour to call for his opinion on that 
point. That opinion he would give in one word. A substantive propo- 
sition wasput to him, which admitted at once of a plain answer — *' aye 
or no." The question, in his opinion, resolvod itself into this — ^whether 
those Test and Corporation acts were founded in equity and justice^ or in 
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the utmost iniquity aild injustice ? That nmple proposition beipg put td 
him, he could not, in deciding on it, look to any other point. He could 
not allow his mind to take into consideration whether the repeal of those 
acts might or might not stand in the way of Catholic emancipfition. He 
held tho^e laws to be most unjust, and he could not but say that he riewed 
their existence with heartfelt indignation. (Hear, hear.) He conceived 
that a man had lived to very little purpose in this world who, when he 
saw the road to right and justice plainly open before him, instead of taking* 
the direct route, chose, from feelings of policy, to proceed by a circuitous 
and roundabout way. If, in giving his vote for the motion, as he should 
most cheerfully do, that vote should, in any degree, militate against the 
Roman Catholic claims, he shoukl be extremely sorry for it ; but still he 
felt that, at all hazards, he was bound to do justice. (Hear, hear.) He 
felt as sincere a desire as the right hon. gent, to advance the Catholic 
cause, but he did not feel that he should retard that cause by assisting in 
the repeal of unjust statutes which oppressed their fellow-subjects (hear). 
If he could conceive that his conduct could have any such effect, then 
he should be ashamed of the names of those influential Homan Catholics 
that were affixed to the petition which he had presented for the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation acts. (Hear.) It could not, however, be 
supposed that they would blindly ciedl for the completion of a measure 
which was calculated to injure their own cause. But the right hon. gent, 
also seemed to consider that the grievances of the Protestant Dissenters 
were, in some sort, mere theoretical grievances. The Protestant Dis- 
senters felt themselves seriously aggrieved by those laws. He did not 
know whether the exclusion of Roman Catholics from office and from 
Parliament might by some be coniudered a practical grievance, but they 
certainly felt it to be such; and in. the same manner Uie Dissenters, who 
were told by the law that they formed part of a class who were ineligible 
to office, must feel a certain sense of degradation. That man could know 
very little of human nature, who, in a free country, did not feel, that such 
exclusions amounted, in point of fact, to a practical evil. A man could 
know little of the human mind who did not see that such wide and mor- 
tifying distinctions created discontent and ill feeling. In the case of the 
Dissenters, who were bound by these acts, they saw their fellow-subjects 
enjoying all their privileges as if they were freehold property, while they, 
as it were, only held a tenement on tiie waste land of the constitution, and 
held it by a most precarious and uncertain tenure. Was it a theoretical 
grievance when the Dissenter found himself annually, be would say con- 
tinually, exposed to a weight of inabilities, which he could only overcome 
by doing that which was against his conscientious feeling ? Was it fit 
that he should be subjected to statutes which prevented him from acquiring 
property — ^which would not allow him to be guardian to his own children ? 
Why should he be oppressed by laws which set the parent and the child 
at yariance — which lowered the master in the eyes of the servant ? And 
how was this painful state of things obviated ? By an annual bill of 
Indemnity. On that subject Lord North had said, no longer ago than 
the year 1779, *' That any Dissenter who availed himself of the pretext 
of the Indemnity bill, was guilty of mental fraud — of an evasion and abuse 
of the Act of Parliament, which solemnly requires the tests to be fairly 
and fully given.'' Now, if these tests were to be fully and fairly given, 
what was the situation in which these persons were placed ? The noble 
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right lion, gentleman. One exclusion always became' an apology for 
another. (Hear, hear.) The exclusion of the Catholics thus bei^Bie 
an a|K>logy for the exclusion of the Dissenters with one set of personif, 
and the exclusion of the Dissenters an equally good apology #itB others 
for the exclusion of the Catholics. He did agree with those whd had 
characterized those statutes as a disgrace to the age in which they lived, 
and he heartily wished they were got rid of. The origin of these acts 
had already been stated to the House in the course of the debate. The 
Corporation act was passed in the heighday of loyaky, which followcMl* the 
Restoration ; but even then it was not passed withoift strong debates, and 
would not, perhaps, have been allowed to pass at all, if -that powerfiil 
minister. Lord Clarendon, had not come down to the Housed wilfh what, in 
modern times, would have been called a green bag, filled with rumours of 
insurrections and alarms of plots which the Presbyterians were meditating. 
These plots were, in all probability, merely sham plots ; but if, under 
sham plots, the Catholics were, sixteen years afterwards, excluded ; -so 
also, by sham plots were the Dissenters excluded by means of the Cor- 
poration act. Tlie House had been told tliat these acts were no practical 
grievance. He did not exactly understand what meaning some persons 
attached to the term *^ practical grievance.'' The Protestant Dissenters 
were a most respectable body, but, generally speaking, they did not 
move in the higher orders of society ; he meant that in the yery highest 
ranks of society Dissenters were by no means frequent. It was very well 
for persons standing upon so high a ground to look down into the vale in 
which the Dissenters lived, and say, at a glance, that no practical grievance 
exists there. Let them look a little closer. Was it no practical grievance 
that in a town one might be an alderman, and another, who was quite as 
good a man, might not ? It ought to be recollected that to be an alder- 
man was quite as great an honour to a grocer or a linen-draper (laughter) 
as to be a member of Parliament was to other men. It was quite true 
that these were objects of ambition. It might be yery unphilotopbical 
to care about them ; it might be very unphilosophical in Mr. Tomkins 
or Mr. Thompson to wish to be an alderman (loud laughter), but they 
might have that wish, and why might it not be gratified ? He would go 
a little lower. Was it not a practical grievance to a lower order of per- 
'sous to be excluded from filling those situations in the departments of 
customs and excise, for which they might be yery well calculated ? Ak 
matters now stood, they had men, at every quarter sessions, coming to 
qualify for such offices by a profanation of the most shocking description. 
It was not to the Dissenters only that this disgust was confin^ ; and many 
persons of the church of England were Equally scrupulous with respect to 
the use of the sacrament. The operation of these acts were not felt equally 
in all counties. In some counties there were Dissenters — nay, even 
Catholics, acting as magistrates under the protection of the Indemnity 
act. In other counties, however, this was not allowed. A gentleman, 
who had once been a member of that House, told him of a case in which 
orders, passed by a magistrate, had, in consequence of this rule, beeA 
abandoned. In his opinion these were practical grievances. In the 
county which he had the honour of representing, they were felt to be mr, 
in consequence of Dissenters refusing to act as magistrates. For many 
of them were more scrupulous than others, and did not choose to act 
under the Indemnity act, which was. passed every year ; and this, therefore. 
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was a {iraotioal grievance, not only upon Ibe Disseuteny but upon the 
country at larger He did trust, that these acts would, ere long, be erased 
from the Statu te-bot)k; he believed they would, notwithstanding the foi^ 
midable array of household troops which had been refeiTed to by an hon. 
member, and he certainly did see a great number of faces which they 
were not often in the habit of seeing, and which induced him to think 
there had been the application of what they used to call ** the whip ;"— r 
and, notwithstanding the doubts of tlie right hon. gentleman opposite — 
(Mr. HusKissoN, as we understood him, said 1^ had not expressed 
any doubts)— He(Liord Milton) begged pardon. At all events, he under- 
Bt<K)d the right hcMi. gent, to nuike this inference — to infer, from the silence 
of the Dissenters, that they did not think they were labouring under any 
practical grievance from the continuance of these acts. !Now, he did 
think it a little. hard, ibat because, in times of great distress, the Dissen- 
ters had not pressed their grievances on the IJousc — he did think it a 
little hard to turn round upon the Dissenters now, and say, ** You have 
not pressed your complaints upon us for 38 years, and, therefore, we do 
not. think «t worth while to in teifere and excite irritation in the country." 
The right hon* geulileman bad argued in this way, but he (Lord Milton) 
must take the liberty of telling that right hon. gentleman, that his speech 
was the only one which tended to excite any irritation. From the com- 
mencement of the debate until that right hon. gentleman spoke, there 
had not been one syllable uttered which had a tendency to excite any 
thing Jike irritation. , It .was. the right hon. gentleman who introduced 
the irritation, and they must be well aware, that the moment they began 
to talk about irritation, it was sure to be excited in -persons who would 
not hove thought of it if they had not been put in mind of it. The right 
hon. gentleman had talked about the excellent manner in which the church 
of England had behaved, lie concurred in this eulogium, and thanked 
the church of £ngland for its silence pn this occasion : but, he hoped, the 
right hon. gentleman would recollect, that when he had given them this 
meed of praise for- their silence now, they ought to deserve the same upon 
all similar occasions. .(Aear, hear.) He hoped that tliey would see ttMOt 
such a line of oonduct was more consistent with the sacred duties they 
had sworn to fuJ£l, than the course which they had too frequently been 
induced to adopt. He hoped that they would not forget the lesson .of 
abstiuenoe which the right hon. gentleman bad read them on this occasion. 
From tlie silen<!e of the church of. England, he thought that this inference 
might very fairly be drawn — namely, that no dangers could result to the 
chuccbof England from the repeal of these acts. He was quite sure 
from the evideiioc he had had on former occasions, tliat they would no^ 
have been backward. iq stating their fears. if they really saw ground for 
cntertaittiisg any.. .He would merely add, .that far from being inclined 
tot excite, it was his anxious wish to allay irritation, and he thought that 
would be effected 'if the preoent motion was successful. He hoped to 
see that state of thiags arrive^ wliQnno man could know what ilic religion 
of bis neighbour was, by seeing the disabilitieB under which he laboured, 
and when a man's conduct through life should be ihe only test by which 
another could ascertain what religion he.profe^MKL (Cheers.) 

After the mutual explanations between Mr. IIusKissoN and Lord 
Milton, 

Mr. FEEL (having been loudly called upon) addressed the House. 
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The right hon. gentleman commenced by observing, that he was anxfoirfc 
not to defer till a later period the few observations which he had to delirer 
to the Hoiise upon Uiis question. In the course of the very able and tem- 
perate speech of the noble lord oppoiiite, that noble lord had appealed 
to him personally, not as a Minister of the Crown, but as the represen- 
tative in Parliament of the University of Oxford, aiid called ii(K>ii- him 
to communicate to the House the opinion of that learned body upon certain 
weighty and important points connected with this discussion. In a word, 
he was not instructed by that body to deliver any opinions upon the 
subject. (Hear, hear.) They had neither desired him to present aiiy 
petition nor had they given him any instructions. (Cheers.) But he did 
not think that, for tnat reason, he bad any right to infer that they were 
favourable to tftie measure now proposed. All he knew was, that they 
had not attempted to bias him, or to dictate what line of conduct they 
wished him, as their representative, to follow. Hie came, thereforey to 
the question, with the intention of dealing with it according to its real 
merits, as he had always dealt with other questions affecting the same 
pereons — the Protestant Dissenters ; and he thought that he might appeal 
to the hon. member for Norwich to bear testimony, timl^ on man^ oeca- 
fiions, he had proved that he was by no means pr<r|udiced or mgotted 
against this clase of persons, to whose interests- that hOn. member had 
devoted so much attention in that House. - He thought, tbat there had 
scarcelv been any measure relating to the Protestant Dissenters brought 
forward which had not received his support; He referred particularly 
to that measure which affected the marriages of the Dissenters. He 
trusted, therefore, that he might come to this, or to any other qnestion 
affecting them, without the imputation of prejudice or l^gotry. But see 
the different situations in which he and other gentlemen stood. He called 
upon the noble lord to consider, that in the line which he pursued he had 
only to sacrifice his own conscience ; but he (Mr. Peel), as a Minister of 
the Crown, was compelled to look farther, and had other views than gen- 
tlemen who acted merely as individuals. He^ntreated the noble lord 
to recollect that thb question, like the Catholic question, though it night 
have in its favour the authority of some great men, who had swayed the 
House bv their eloquence and talent, had equally strong authorities against 
it. By the admission of the noble lord himself, Lord Stanhope had attemp- 
ted to carry it in the reign of George I., but foiled. Sir Robert Walpole 
was also favourable to it, but was not more successful. Lord Chatham 
was favourable to it, but could affect no material alteration. Lord -North, 
however, had opposed it. As to the administration of Mr. Pitt, he need 
only appeal to the speeches that had been made in 1788 and 1700, In 
which lul these great principles were mooted, and came under discussion, 
in order to show what Mr. Pitt's opinions were, both on the question of 
the abstract right of the Dissenters, and upon the repeal of these acts. 
As to Mr. Canning's opinion upon the subject, thoucii it had been said 
that it could not be known what Mr. Canning would have done, yet he 
begged the House to recollect, that in the course of the last session, from 
the very place in which he (Mr. Peel) now stood, he declared it to be his 
positive intention, and the intention of those with whom he acted (cries 
of ** No, no.") — ^well, then, at all events, Mr. Canning had positively 
declared, that he, as Prime Minister, would always oppose the repeal of 
these acts. He was now speaking of personal authority, and was per- 
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fectly right aa far aa the authority of Mr. Cannine waa concerned. To 
these he might add the name of Burke. Mr. Burke^s opinions certainly 
were founded upon a temporary view of the c|ue9tion (hear, hear) : he 
had said, that it the question had hecn brought forward ten years before, 
' he would have voted for it ; but that in 1790 he saw sufficient danger in 
the repeal of these laws to justify him in his opposition. From this review 
of the opinions of others, he had a right to infer that any man, and more 
particularly a Minister of the Grown, might consider the propriety, or the 
impropriety of repealing these laws, without subjecting himself to the 
charge of intolerance. He had no wish to conceal the fact that he thought 
this question, in many points, a very difficult one. The sacramental test 
involved, no doubt, considerable difficulty. Much had been said upon 
this subject ; and though a sneer had been cast upon his right hon. friend, 
for the manner in which he had spoken of it, yet ne thought Uiat the view 
his right hon. friend had taken of it, and of the manner in which it origi- 
nated, was a just view. In those times in which it was first required, it 
was considered that every Protestant ought to take the sacrament three 
times in the year : and, he believed, that in those times there was no ob- 
jection to it on the part of the Dissenters. If he was not mistaken, Baxter, 
who waa, perhaps, the greatest ornament of this body of Christians, had 
said, that ne saw no objection to the Dissenters thus communicating with 
the Church of England. ' He thought that the question was very fairly 
stated by Dean Sherlock, in his controversy witn Uoadley ; and in the 
debates which took place in 1789 and 1700, Mr. Pitt had exhausted the 
subject, both aa to the general question and the temporary expediency. 
And now, as to the, law relating to this test. He begged to remind the 

House that the Indemnity act removed the profanation complained of 

(cries of ** Hear, hear.)---4ie did not mean \n principle, for in princif^e 
it certainly could not, but practically it did. l^or, had they not been 
told, that in one county 23 persous had qualified to take certain offices, 
and if the practice exiatod now which had formerly existed — ^if there was 
a church to qualify in,- instead of a tavern— then the operation of the 
Indemnity act removed a great part of the remaining cause of complaint? 
He was quite sure that laws, which had been in existence for so long a 
time as these had, were deserving of the moot serious consideration. lie 
was not prepared to say, that this question was essentially interwoven 
with the interest of the Church of England (hear,) — ^lie did not think 
that the two were so connected, that the Church of England must fall if 
the Test and Corporation acts were repealed ; but, in considering whether 
such ancient laws as these ought to be repealed, to argue thu&-— <' should 
we enact them now ?" — was not, in his opinion, by any means a fair mode 
of viewing the question. Whether they should or should not enact such 
laws in modem times, was not the test by. which to judge of the propriety 
of repealing laws, in an ancient monarchy like this, where mannere and 
customs might often have grown up and become interwoven with the laws. 
He must say that the ^nciples on which he was disposed to look at these 
laws, with the exception of their bearing upon the Catholic question, 
which he, of course, excluded, were precisely the samie with those that 
had been laid down by hu right hon. friend. With this exception, he 
took the same view of them as his right hon. friend had taken. He 
thought that his right hon. friend's principle was a right one. Was there 
that great practical grievance — that insult resulting to the Dissenters 
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from tiiese acts, >vhich called upon the House to repeal them ? Was there 
any thing so absurd as to make the repeal of them necessary ? Or were 
they of such a nature that, if repealed, the Dissenters would be in a better 
situation ? Nothing, in the wliole course of that debate, had surprised 
him more than the enlarged, and, he thought, aggraYaied account of the 
practical igiicTance which these acts imposed upon the Dissenters. Ue 
could only. say, that so great was hbirespect for that large and respectable 
body denominated Protestant Dissenters, that if be could be satisfied ihat 
they did labour under such grievances as had been described, he should 
be very strongly induced to consider the repeal of the acts complained of. 
But he did not think that the great body of Dissenters look^.at then* 
togetlier with the Indemnity act, as so great an evil as hon. gentleneu 
had described. They had been told to look at the number of petitions 
that. had been presented to the Uouse. Mow, if he were quite sure, that 
these petitions had been quite spontaneous, and not set in motion by any 
external influence, he candidly declared that he should be disposed to 
pay mudh more attention to ihem. He was only speaking of them as a 
proof — for so they had been called — that the Dissenters looked upon ihe^ 
acts ajB.an insult and a grievance, and he must say that he -could not think 
they were altogether spontaneous ; but that they were attributable to 
something else besides this feeling which had been attributed tothe .Pifr- 
senters. If they really felt it a grievance, nothing, certainly, ^^ouki be 
more unfair than to urge their forbearance against them as an acgnment 
why that grievance plight not to be removed. . (Hear, hear.) He did 
not think that his right hon. friend had argued in any .such way, but that 
he merely inferi-ed from the silence of the Dissenters, that they did not 
feel the grievance so -heavy as it had been represented to be, and as it had 
been said that they did feel it. He confessed that be was incKned to draw 
the same inference.. At all events, however, if the nuqiber of these peti- 
tions, which had lately been {Nresented, was insisted upon as a strong aKgu* 
ment, ought not the silence of the Dissentersr tto be taken in-accoupt the 
other wav^ — (An hon. member said '** No.") — The hon. roemjber.said 
" No ;" but he begged leave to differ from him. Tt had been said« '* Look 
at the hundreds — look at the thousands of petitions which have been 
presented this year ;'? — and he was, therefore, tempted to ask, how many 
bad been present^ at .former periods ? In consequence of what had been 
said upon this part of the sulyect, be had had the curiosity to -search for 
the numbers which :had been presented in former years, lie had taken 
the last ten years, and he: would read to t)ie House, iroin the paper he held 
in his hand — which, if not quite accurate^ could not, he thought, be mate- 
rially incorrect — ^^the number of petitions which had been presented in 
each of those yoiirs. In 1824, there were four .petilious presented ; in 
i82o^ one ; in 1820, one ; in 1817,- not one ; in 18.18, not one ; in 181U, 
not one ; in 1821 « not one ; in 1822, not one ; in 1823, not one ; in 182G, 
not one. The whole number tbereffore in Miese ten years amounted to six. 
But what had been their own .impression on the Mibjeet ? And here hr 
must call upon Uio noble lord himself an an authority. In Uie discussions 
which had taken place on the Rcmian Calholic claims, had the hon. genr 
tleman opposite insisted. ui)on this topic and iiif^cd upon the House the 
grievance, and the insult ot which they now complained ? Had they ever 
proposed to rrmody it? In 181^, Mr. Orattan passed a bill to remove 
the disabilities of t\w Koman Catholics, and the professed end of that bill 
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also was, erery civil disability, of whatever kind, on the score of religion. 
Bat what was the effect of that bill ? It professed to do what he had 
stated ; but what did it do ? Why, the bill actually subjected Catholics 
in this country to tlie operation of this very act, which was now said to 
be an insult and a grieyance. The last bdl, which was introduced in 
1825, by an hon. baronet opposite, professedly removed those disabilities 
altogether ; but that bill also left the Koman Catholics subject to the ope- 
ration of this act in England. He must beg leave to call Uie attention oi 
the House to the preamble of that bill. The right hon. member then 
proceeded to read the preamble of the bill, which ran as follows : — " And 
whereas, after due consideration of the situation, disposition, and conduct 
of His Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects, it appears just and fitting to 
communicate to them the enjoyment of the benefits and adyantages of 
the constitution and government happily established in this United King- 
dom, so that all His Majesty's faithful and dutiful subjects may grow 
into one nation, whereby there may be an utter oblivion and extinguish- 
ment of all former dissensions aud discords between them, thus consoli- 
dating the Union between Great Britain apd Ireland, and uniting and 
knitting together the hearts of all His Majesty's subjects in one and the 
same interest, for the support of His Majesty's person, family, crown, 
and government, and for the defence of their comtnon rights and liberties, 
it is provided,'* &c. iN'ow, when it was considered that a bill which was 
to haye all these admirable effects, never proposed to relieye the Koman 
Catholics from the opetation of the law of which the Protestant Dissenters 
were now complaining, he (Mr. Peel,) thought he was entitled to assume, 
that the grieyances suffered from that law were rather of an imaginary 
than a practical and real nature. And of the fact that there was nothing 
in the provisions of that bill to repeal the law in question, there could 
exist no doubt. Upon a question, raised; by a nob)e lord, as to that point, 
Mr. Camiiog, the warm supporter of the bdl, had said, — '* Sir,. This bill 
does not tend, as is imagined by the petitionees, to equalize bII religions 
in the state, but to equalize all the dissenting sects of religioh. I am, 
and this bill is, for a jpredominant established church ; and I would not, 
even in appearaince, meddle with the laws which secure that predomi- 
nance to tne Church of England^ — I would not sanction any measure 
which, eyen by inference, could be shown to be hostile to that establish- 
ment. But I am for the removal of practical grieyance. And in this 
yiew-of the subject, what is the fact with respect to Prot^tant Dissen- 
ters ? It is this, — tliat they labour u nder no praictical grieyance on account 
of their religious differences from ns, — that they sit witjh us in this House, 
and share our councils,— -that they are admissible to the offices of the 
state, and haycj in fact, in very numerous instances, been admitted to 
them; but they hold thes^ privileges subject to. an annual .renewal by the 
annual act of Indemnihr : so with the' Homan Catholics, if this bill should 
pass. They will be admitted only to the same priyil^ges, and they'\v31 
hold them liable to the same condition." This, th^, as' be took it,, wb^ 
sufficient evidence that the Roman Catholic relief bill of 1825, had never 
contemplated the relieving the Catholics from the operation of the Test 
and Corporation acts, as mitigated by the annual Indemnity acts; and 
next, therefore, he would say a few words upon the actoal nature and 
extent of the operation of those acts. An hon. member opposite (Mr. 
Fergusson) had described in yery powerful and affecting terms, the dis^ 
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tressiDg effect of these acts upon a country towards which no man could 
feel more cordially than he (Mr. Peel) did — Scotland. He applauded 
the patriotic warmth (if he might he allowed so to express himself) with 
which the hon. member had delivered himself; but, at the same time he 
could not help thinking that there were points in his statement which had 
been a little tinged with exaggeration. For instance, in describing the 
condition of his native country (Scotland), under the Test and Corporation 
laws, with respect to the disposition of civil office, the hon. member had 
said — and he (the right honourable secretary) had written down his words, 
their selection as well as their delivery was indicative if not of so much 
passion, at least so much of vehemence — the hon. member had said of 
Scotland, ** that she was exposed to horrid penalties, and that her state 
at the present moment was one of the proscription absolutely of a whole 
nation !" (Hear, and laughter.) Now he (Mr. Peel) thought this decla- 
ration did go a little beyond the strict fact; and he appealed to his hon. 
friend beside him, whether that was the real state of Scotland at the pre- 
sent moment ? (Hear, and laughter.) Whether it was not at least rather 
an inflamed and exaggerated description? Indeed, the hpn. member's 
anxiety for Scotland, in particular, was not new ; on some former occasions 
great endeavours had been made by particular individuals of that country, 
to obtain an especial consideration for her. Even after the debates of 
178Q. and 1700, it would be found that Scotland did not entirely despair 
of making out a peculiar case^ and getting a peculiar adjudicfition ; and 
Sir George Elliott had brought forward a petition from the general assem- 
bly upon the subject. On Uiat occasion, however, so flight had the real 
grievance of the question appeared to some other persons, that two noble 
persons, not likely to be in opposition, without especial cause, npon such 
an occasion, — the then Lord Advocate and Lord Melville*— had voted 
against the motion. But he went farther; the hon. member spoke of 
^* horrid penalties," and ** proscription." What was the feelingiof Scotch- 
men generally now upon the subject ? Where were the petitions (from 
that country) presented to the House ? (Hear, hear.) The whole of the 
inhabitants of Scotland, the hon. gentleman said, on their arrival in Eng- 
land, were subject to the oppressive operation of these acts; — from the 
whole mass of me citizens of that ancient monarchy, he (Mr. Peel) did 
not lind a single petition against them (hear, hear) ; and even if such peti- 
tions had appeared, he (Mr. Peel) should have an easy answer- to them. 
Upon the military offices and honours it was not necessary to say any 
thing. The hon. gentleman said, ** You (England) have accepted the 
services of Scotchmen. You have shed the blood of the 42d in the Pen- 
insula, and thinned the Scots' Greys at Waterloo.: . It is reasonable that 
we should have some reward for our services," d:c. No one was less 
disposed to impugn, or more ready always to applaud, the value of those 
services, than he (the right hon. secretary). '!But of the higher offices 
of Government, the hon. member complained-^'' from these, he said, the 
Test acts shut .us put.'' ^ Now he (Mr. Peel) must, take leave to say, that 
he thoug^ht this exclusion ought to go along with the penalties and the 
proscrintion. Out of the present Cabinet, composed of 14 members, three 
— Lord Melville, Lord Aberdeen, and the President of the Board of 
Trade,~were ^ood Presbyterians, whom these acts nevertheless did not 
succeed in shutting out. (Hear, hear.^ He desured not to be understood 
to say one word against a country which, by its native talent and unwea- 
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ried indnstiy, had raised itself to an honourable eminence among surroun- 
ding nations, and towards which, he repeated, no true subject could feel 
more favourably or more warmly than he (Mr. Peel) did ; but he did* 
think that the hon. member's account of the wrongs done to Scotland by 
the Test and Corporation acts, — ^that hon. member, in the ardour of his 
national partialities, had considerably overrated. In the same way, a 
noble lonl on the other side (Lord Milton) intimated that the parties 
concerned in this question were not generally in the highest rank of life; 
and that from the mediocrity of their station, their rights were likely to 
be overlooked* or to be forgotten. Perhaps the noble lord had properly 
described the Dissenters ail belonging chieny to the middle class ; but, 
nevertheless, many persons of that persuasion moved in a very exalted 
situation; and he fully agreed with the noble lord, that the corporate 
privileges and honours to which those not immediately in that class desired 
to aspire, were fit and laudable objects of ambition for persons of their 
estate ; such as it was a circumstance of grievance to be excluded from, 
and which it was the dutv of the legislature to uphold and sanction, rather 
than make light of or offend. But what was the fact as to the corporate 
honours ? Were the Dissenters practically excluded from corporations ? 
He believed that they Were not. What was the practice of the city of 
London, for instance ? He believed that Dissenters were admitted into 
the corporation of London. (Cries of ** No !") He might be mistaken 
upon that point ; but his impression was, that, practically, he was right. 
(Repeated dissent.) Then it was possible that he was wrong : in corpo-' 
rations the test of the sacrament certainly, by law, was necessary ; in the 
case of admissions to government-offices, he believed the oath of sub- 
mission was all that was required. But still, he believed that the power 
which individuals had of putting the test to parties applying for admission 
to corporations, had not been constantly exercised. For example — an 
hon. member (Mr. Sheriff Spottiswoode) just suggested the fact to him : 
the very highest officer in the corporation of London last year — the Lord 
Mayor — was a Protestant Dissenter. (Dissent from the Opposition.) 
Well, he (Mr. Peel) had hoped, and certainly believed, that, m general, 
the law was not found practically a grievance. But the next question 
was thiis — could it be made at all certainly apparent, what would be the 
effect of an alteration of the law ? Under the existing system, there had, 
perhaps, been less of religious difference in England for the last 20 years 
than in the same extent of time at any period of our history. Now, that 
fact, which an hon. member treated as a reason for repealing the laws 
complained of, seemed to him ( Mr. Peel) to be quite as capable of being 
made an argument the other way. Thirty-nine years ago, whei^ a petition 
was brought forward in the city of London, for the repeal of those laws, 
only six or seven were found to support it ; but when a similar petition 
was brought forward the other day, not more than six or seven persons 
appeared to oppose it. Was not this* a proof of the good understanding 
which had grown up between the Dissenters, and the members of tl^ 
Church of England ? — an understanding which he should be sorry, by 
any alterations in the system, to disturb. And it was not clear at all to 
him that the Dissenters would gain what they expected by the repeal of 
the acts. If they excited suspicion and dislike, would they not certainly, 
as far as the alteration went, do mischief? The fact was, that the exist- 
ing law merely gave a nominal predominance to the Protestant Esta- 
H 
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blished Church. A predominance of some sort would be admitted* on all 
hands, to be necessary, and the present was as slight an one as could 
well be imagined. Therefore, he (Mr. Peel) confessed he was sorry that 
he was called upon to vote upon the question, and heartily wished it had 
been allowed to remain quiescent ; practically offensive, as he was con- 
vinced, the law complained of was to no one. AIL the arrangements and 
intercourse between the Dissenters and the established church, had been 
marked, of late years, by the most perfect cordiality ; and he regretted that 
any chance should be hazarded by which it was possible that that temperate 
and candid feeling should be broken. What, the issue of the debate of 
that night might be, he could not say ; but of this he was certain, that 
he had entered into it with every disposition to assist and protect the 
real rights and privileges of the dissenting body. If the motion of the 
noble lord opposite was defeated, any sentiment of triumph which he 
might experience from the success of his own policy or opinions would 
be deeply abated by the fact that such a result must be attended with 
disappointment, to a class of persons for whom he had the highest waiue 
and respect— he mi^t add, the sincerest dispositions and feelinga of per- 
sonal krac^Bess. 

Sir THOMAS ACLAND returned thanks to the right hon. Secre- 
tary (Mr. Peel) for the tone and temper of his speech ; but could not 
agree in the right hon. gentleman's conclusions. It appeard from the 
debate that night — whatever other effect the discussion might have — that 
the difference between the opposing parties was really a great deal less 
than had been supposed. The parties on one side said, that the Test and 
Corporation acts gave the Dissenters practically no inconvenience. The 
other side (the Dissenters themselves) said, that the Established Church 
gained nothing by their continuance : if this was the case, why hesitate 
to repeal them ? (Hear, hear.) Why retain statutes which were of no 
benefit iii the keeping, and yet the retaming of which inflicted pain, upon 
others ? (Hear.) It was of ne avail to say that the grievance to the. 
Dissenters was not a substantial one ; if they felt it to be one — substan- 
tial or fanciful — ^that was a su£Bcient cause for its removal. The right 
hon. secretary had said, that Scotland felt no ipterest in this, question ; 
that there were no petitions from that part of the empire upon the table. 
There would soon be no lack of petitions, if the motion was rejected, the 
right hon. gentleman might rely upon it; and he (Sir T. Acland) would 
counsel htm to meet their prayer by anticipation. The hon. baronet then 
declared his objection to making the performance of the most sacred cere-^ 
mony known to the Christian religion, and of an act which ought, ii 
performed, to be performed from purely religious motives, a part of the 
qualification for any secular purpose whatever. He believed that there 
were instances in which persons approached the sacramental table for the 
first time in their whole lives, for the purpose of quailing themselves 
for some office, to which the having gone through that ceremony waa 
necessary. His belief was, that it would be safest to begin temperately ; 
and that a very slight alteration of the existing law vrould be suffici^it 
to remove much of the annoyance which the Dissenters complained of» 
He desired also to be understood himself as a Church of England man. 
He considered the established church to be an essential and integral point 
of the constitution, and was not disposed to give up all that was desired 
without receiving som^ security. The hon. hart, sat down, after observing 
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that he thonght the merits of the case would be extremely well met, in 
the first instancey if acts of prospective relief were annually passed in 
favour of the DiasenterSy instead of the ordinary acts of Indemnity. ^ 

Mr. BROUGHAM rose, and said : — Sir, I never gave way with 
greater pleasure than I did to my honourable friend, the worthy baronet, 
even in the first instance, when I did not know whether my honourable 
friend intended to support or to oppose that side of the question which 1 
take, and, of course, could not know whtBit Wer^ the sentiments or argu- 
ments he intended to advance. But, Sir, the pleasure 1 feh in giving 
way to the hon. baronet, in th^ iiifdt instance^ has been greatly en- 
hanoed and increased as he proceeded* in hhi arffuments, whidi were, in 
iliy opinion, extrismely forcible and admirably urged, and to many of 
which I should have beien obliged to i^fer, thoush I might have treiated 
them much less effectively than my hpn. frietid has done, and much 
less iff the kiMruietion Of the House, which is relieved from heariiig me 
on those poin^ from the- manner in which m'y honv friehd has treated 
them. I cart not, however, prevail upon myself to remain altogether 
silent, or allow myself ta let this 6pp(Mtudity. fias without offering some 
observatibiis on the couifse- taken by the two right hon. gentlemen op- 
posite; on this occasion.- As to one of those . right hod. gentlemen, I 
mean the Secretary for the Colonial* Department,^ he has said ao little 
on the merits of the'question,:and indeed so dlightly opposed mV noble 
friend's motiott, that he must excuse me if I say Uiat there is very little, if 
any thing, toreply to in' what hasiallen from' him. I concur with my hoii. 
friend, thewoi^y baronet, in approval of the temperate, fair, and candid 
spirit in which' the -right hon. SeCretaiyfbr the Home Department has 
addressed the- House, aildin the same spirit of candour and fanrneis which 
he evinced, when' addreMing^ himself t^ the body of the Houses must I be 
bound to address myself to hitaii And;> ia th^' outset,' I may as virell 
declare that I do^ not exfeustiy undentuid the coiii^tlitional doctrine of 
the right hon. gentlematf. I ritfer to the doctrine which he laid down 
when drawing a distiiictiori betwixt hiliiSRlfab' a* Minister of the- Crown, 
and in his othefcapacity of a repf^e^ntative'of: the people. Now, Sir, 
in a pariiamentary view, I caHnot uoiderstalid that there is any distinctioii 
between the right hod: gelfti^mahiStandifigin this House as a representa- 
tive of the people; aivd a« a Minister of the Cfdwiii ** I" said the 
right hon: gentlenitttf^ <* am; a Minister of the Crown, as well as a mem- 
ber of parliattniettft. I amr^spoiisrble asF a' MiliiiMer of the C|i)wn, and 
though it may be very well for vou who sit opposite-^ — i and some 
honourable frieddfr of mriae, siatat the side at wbidh the. right honourable 
gentlemau is now sittlffg, only a- few rabttth» aigo; but I siiippos^ the 
right hon. gefttleofanmttnagei^to understand that Uiingsare now changed, 
and says; 1 am in — ^you-atierout — ^* it may be very v^ell for you tb act in 
yonr shttple itidividual capapefty as representatives of the people ; but I* 
am in the double capadty of a'resjpKmible Minister of the Crown and a 
reprasentativerof the people, and, therefore, it is not at alllproiper for 
me to do, in my doable capacity, what you might do, without any iin- 
propriety, in your single one." It is triie, Sir; I and many honJ friends 
who surround me, have changed our position in the House. My hon. 
friends are ovt of office, and caii only look upon themselves as simple 
members of parliament, and no more ; but I cannot contend thai we 
^ entitled to alter our opinions or our conduct, ia any particuiar, with 
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our altered portion in the House. The right hon. gentleman's doctfiiitf 
is to me, I confess, constitutionally^ unintelligible ; but if it be constitu- 
tional and intelligible, it would enable me to join with those rigorous 
political reformers to whom I have sometimes been opposed, and of 
whom, when living. Major Cartwright might have been considered the 
outward and visible head. Those pure reformers thought that Ministem 
of the Crown ought not to have seats at all in this House, and that it was 
highly unconstitutional that they should sit here ; but I contended that, 
in the first place,, we could npt sit here conveniently without the Min- 
isters of the Crown ; and, secondly, that there was nothing unconstitu- 
tional in the Ministers having seats in this House, for that they did not 
sit here as Ministers of the Crown — that they lost their character of 
Ministers of the Crown when .they entered this House, and only sat here 
as the representatives of the people. 

This was my argument when 1 contended with the gallant Major, as I 
often did ; but how could I have conflicted with the worthy, and gallant 
Major if he had heard the speech of the right hon. gentleman ? He would 
treat my argument as a joke. He would say that the Ministers of the Crown 
were not Uie representatives of the people in this House, but that they 
were the servants of the Crown, and looked up to the Crown as a master, 
and not to the country. Now, Sir, my answer would be, and what I 
contend is, that they do not sit here as Ministers of the Crown, but as 
representatives of the people. They may propose and debate matters out 
of doors or in the Cabinet as Ministers of the Crown, but when they 
enter this House, ther are only known here as the representatives of the 
people; they are no longer known to this House in any other character, 
but as representatives of thc^ people, nor should they be known in any 
other character to the Crown itsdif, but as the representatives of the 
people in Parliament. Thb, Sir, is, as I understand it, the constitu- 
tional doctrine ; but if those doctrines do not unfortunately exist, except 
as matter of speculation, then. Sir, let us at once avow that this theoretic^ 
principle is not correct, and that the duties of a Member of Parliament 
are merged in the duties and interest of a Minister of the Crown. Lei 
us avow this openly. Sir, or if we choose to keep up the constitutional 
doctrine which I have contended for, out of respect to old constitutional 
^claimers, let us set it down as one of those solemn plausibilities which 
have had th^ir day, but which are no longer thought of. The right hon. 
gentleman, Sir, thought it necessary in his speech (though a sufficiently 
doughty combatant himself) to pray in aid the assistance of another 
doughty combatant, the hon. baronet on the bench below him. Yes, 
' Sir, the right hon. gentleman called to aid the arguments of the hon. gen- 
tleman ; arguments which I beard not with a sneer or a laugh I can assure 
the worthy baronet, but with good humour, merriment, and a very mode- 
rate share of conviction. The arguments of the right hon. gentleman have 
all been formed on the same views, and put forward under the protection of 
the worthy baronet. The right hon. gentleman put forward the arguments 
of the hon. baronet, and said, here is — not my spear — but, here is my shield. 
The right hon. gentleman says to the hon. baronet, '*Thou shaltbemy 
shield and my chosen knight ; 1 will follow thee to the field, and fight in 
thy train." Well, then, Sir, the right hon. gentleman has prayed in aid 
the Deani (Sherlock) as well as the worthy baroiiet. 

To me. Sir, it seems that the view of the sacramental test taken by. 
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the right hoB. feiidleiiian» and which is so worthy, of notice, is tftken 
from the argument of the worthy baronet, and that the right hou. gen- 
tleman has been reminded of it by the unyielding champion who sits at 
his side. The first principle laid down by the hon. gentleman is, that 
parliament b to allot to the Dissenters the yery least degree of infliction , 
the least possible degree of exclusion, which is consistent with the safety 
and security of the established church. But what. Sir, is the hon. baronet's 
idea of the least degree of infliction and punishment ? Why, that the 
Dissenters should be excluded from every office of profit and trust. This 
is the least possible degree of exclusion, the minimum of infliction, in 
the hon. baronet's idea. The hon. baronet, who, I believe, holds some ofiice 
of profit hknself, and has held other offices, with three or four other hon. 
members, all holding offices, look down from the heights of place, trusty 
and emolument, on the Dissenters, and have discovered that the slightest 
punishment, the minimum of infliction, the least possible or conceivable 
degree of exclusion, to which the Dissenters should be subjected for 
conscience sake, is, that they should be prevented from holding any 
places of profit or trust, or enjoying any emoluments, to which they 
themselves, as members of the established church, have the sole right. 
But the hon. baronet says, ** Do not talk slightingly of our ancient insti- 
tutions. I like not to hear a word slightingly spoken of the wisdom of our 
ancestors," which, as I understood the hon. baronet, " is treated with 
too little respect in modem days." The hon. baronet, I am sure, does 
not mean by this to insinuate that this phrase was disparaged first in 
modern times. The hon. baronet; perhaps, feels as I do, that this 
'' wisdom of our ancestors" was one of the ^ most fruitful sources of evil, 
the cause of many of the worst measures, and of many of the best 
measures being rejected. I must inform the hon, baronet, however, 
that this phrase was disparaged long before the Test and Corporation 
acts were thought of. It was disparaged, not by ridicule, but by pro- 
found wisdom — not by trivial ipen, of no note in the law or in the state, 
— but by a man who, in science, letters, and station, would command 
the respect even of the hon. baronet himself. The [i^ase which has so 
entirely commanded the hon.barqnet's respect, Sir, has been disparaged 
by no less a person than a Lord High Chancellor. It was he who first 
disparaged this phrase. His name is immaterial to the hon. baronet, 
but I mention that he was a Lord High Chancellor, as I see the hon. 
baronet sets great store on official rank, that he might view the phrase 
at least with mitigated respect. It was a man, Sir, of the name of 
Bacon, who first disparaged it, and who first stamped, not with the seal 
of ridicule, but with the evidence of truth, the objections he made and 
irrefragably urged lo that eternally recurring phrase, that we are to seek 
for wisdom in times long past; a phrase which has been brought forward, 
it is to be hoped for the last time, to-night, to fright us from our duty. 

Lord Bacon, in speaking of this wisdom of our ancestors, or as he 
called it '' the experience of ages," said, ** if not a contradiction in terms, 
it is the grossest abuse and blunder of language, for it is used in vain to 
prove that the persons who lived in past ages were older and wiser, when 
the world was younger than it is now ; for then was the youth of the 
world, and its old age is now^ when our youth know more than the sages 
of old times." The right hon. gentleman. Sir, should not follow the 
line marked by his more venerable predeceasors, without considering 
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those things, without considering wheiher it is in reality our duty to 
oblige the Dissenters to take the Sacralnent and the Test oath out of 
respect for the wisdmn of our ancestors. But I must congratulate the 
right hon. gentleman and the hon. baronet on ^ir veneration for those 
disqualifying acts of Parliament to which they atldded, and which, I 
understend them to say, prevented persons from taking office unless they 
conformed in idl things. This was what the hon. baronet said ; but. 
Sir, I do not find this b required by the act of Conformity. God forlnd, 
indeed) that I should attempt to say what ^is or is not in the Statute^ 
book, but I know I looked into the index — I know I looked into the 
Bubric — I know I looked into the canons of the ChUrch in 1603, but I 
oould not find;, except in them> that uniformity is enforced : but as the 
canons of 1603 i^xere never confirmed by act of Parliament, they are of 
no authority Whatever. The act df Unifoiteity did not require uniformity 
until the party accepted office. To what disqualifying acts, then> did 
the hon. baronet ailude? P^apa lihe provision to whidi the hoR» 
baronet alludes may be feund in ine Idth add 14lh ^f Charles II. ; but 
the only uniformity 1 can find there i8> a uniformity in prayers^ when a 
minister of the church. performis them, or when headministers tins Sacra- 
ment But, with' that spirit of cbritlikdiction, which, unfbrtunately, runs 
through ali our penal statutes, it requirea that the parson^ vicar, or curate 
of die churchy. shaH' read prayers onbc a month, and perform the two 
Sacraments. The Sa(»iiment of the Lord's Supper any man may perform 
once a months or whenever two or three pcireons could be got together ; 
but the other Sacrament could not he performed once a month, unless 
the clerg^ftnan could^ insure the birth of a child as often. That' there are 
any other statutes -wiiidi require tfais<nniformity to wfaichthe hon. baronet 
has alluded; I deny. I find, indeed, that our keepeis of chases. Our 
park-keepers, our teme-^keepersj and our keepers of warrens, and other 
similar illu8trioiis<mkers> are obliged to take the holy ordinance to qualify 
themselves for-office; but I will venture to give telief to the tinder 
consciences Of the hon. baronet aifd< the right hon. gentleman^ They 
nay sleep safely «nd comfortably on Htmx pillows, though they have 
emitted to ooRrform^ as not one-fourth, but three*fourtfas of those who 
bold office hav«e omitted. There is no statuary requisition, no- penalty 
demandiible firom them, if they have not taken Ihe Sacrament of the 
Church of England, unless itey neglect to take it ae "a quidlficaition for 
holding some office. 

Well, then, Sirv what signifies the Rubric? Nt> such' uniformity is 
necessary under it. What signifies the Ci^nons? TKey havef not been 
confiTmed by act of Parliament, and the argument drawn from them ffoee 
for nothing; and^ as I before said^ there is no «Aatute iffirposif)|^ penalties 
for TfoncoMOrnyity; no ordinary person is bound to take the Sacrament 
unless he also accepts « place. I have now. Sir, testor^ the argument 
to the position in which it stood befbre the hon. barons stated his pro- 
positiott. But the hon. baronet^ Sir, ssey^s he approves of improvements 
in the arts and sciences^ and in letters, but he would not approve of 
improvements in morals and politics. The wisdom of the older time la 
morals and politicsv the sages of Greece and Borne, please him much 
better : though they knew nothing of a representative Government — 
nothingof trial by jury — nothing of an unpaid magistracy — nothing of 
Quarter Sessions — no&ing of a Church EstaUishmenty the safety and 
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security of which is the pillar and corner-stone of the hon. baronet's 
argument. Now, Sir, one word on the Sacramental Test. We haje 
been told» Sir, that imposing the Sacramental Test is a practice long in 
existence, and we are asked, what signifies it ? What signifies it, is the 
argument I have heard from those who oppose the motion on ejery side. 
The question has been repeated, Sir, and it has been answered. Sir, by 
my hon.^end below me, the hon. baronet who spoke last, and other 
bon. members who have spoken in support of the motion, and the mate- 
rial of my, answer will be drawn from the unanswered and unanswerable 
speeches urged in behalf of my noble friend's motion. I give the same 
answer as my. hon. friends. We are asked, what signifies it? I say it 
signifies every way. First, Sir, I say it signifies much to the church. 
I speak as a churchman, as a member of a christian church, founded on 
the doctrines of the scriptures, patronized by the state, and confirmed » 
chartered, and endowed by the canon law; and I would ask any man, 
particularly any serious man, who has ever considered religion in a serious 
light, or who values it a rush, — I would ask him whether there can be a 
more shocking impropriety, a greater pollution, a more degrading inde- 
cency — to use no stronger word, for if it is not an indecency, it is an 
impiety — than thus to make the sacrament a custom of the constitution, 
and a test of ofiice? This most holy rite of our religionr— of a religion 
the purest on earth — of a religion, which, of all others, is the most 
abhorrent to any securities or ties for temporal purposes, Uie most alien 
from any fleshly purposes — a religion wluch can bear no rival, because 
it has no enemy to dread, — ^which is of a peculiarly mild character, and 
which, from its beginning, has declared, that though ottier religions 
admitted mankind to shew fleshly lusts, and worldly appetites, and to 
mingle witJi them the worship of odier gods; yet this religion, whose 
service is perfect, freedom, allowed no oiher gods, and if a man were a 
christian, it held that his &ith ami services should be exclusive and con^ 
fined. Yet, Sir, this religion — ^the purest of all religions, and this rite — 
the most holy rite of that pure religion, is degraded and polluted by being 
made the passport to the place of a common gamerkeeper, as I before 
observed^ Sir, is not this enough? Is not this suflicient to make us all 
say, that such a degradation and pollution shall exist no longer? Is it 
not enough to make us ask why it ever existed? 

We now come to consider the efiect of this test on the minds of the 
Dissenters. I have already considered its. efficacy for divine purposes. 
The necessity of idiewing the utility of those laws lies on the nght hon. 
gentleman opposite ; but I have not heard a single word that proves that 
the continuance of those laws is necessary to tbs existence of the estaln 
lished church. They gave me no argument- to prove that the safety of 
the State Churdt was secured by the Test and Corporation laws* No 
attempt has been made by any one who addressed this House, to shew 
what IS received in return for the pain and injury inflicted on the feeliigs 
of the Protestant Dissenters. Thia point has escaped every one who 
spoke at the other side. They have said,^^Prove a practical griev- 
ance. I have attempted to prove that it is a practical grievance to thd. 
established church ; and if I have done that, the case made out is an- 
swered. But the opponents t6 the repeal of these laws say, there is no 
grievance, and that what the churchman can have, that also can the 
Dissenter have. But is it not a grievance, as I may say, in words, applied 
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when speaking of the condition of the Roman Catholics; is it not a grieT^ 
•lice that '* the marks of the chain should be remaining, though the tetters 
have been knocked away V* This, Sir, I believe, was the expression 
of Mr. Canning, when speaking on the Catholic question. Assuming, 
for argument, that there is no practical grievance inflicted by these laws 
— though that there is none I utterly deny — is the stigma nothing ? Is 
it nothing that a Dissenter is to be looked on as one of an inferior race 
to a churchman ? Is it nothing that the churchman can say to the Dis- 
senter, There is a difference between us — ^we are different people — ^we 
are in — ^you are out ? There is a cavilling kind of rivalry~^we are in 
possession, and you are only in expectation. Is it nothing, Sir^ that the 
hon. baronet should have a right to refer to my hon. friend, the member 
for Norwich, and to say, that his presence here shews there is no prac* 
tical grievance ? Now, what right has the hon. baronet to say, We 
will allow you to do so, or, we will not allow you to do so ? What is 
he more than my hon. friend ? What gives him the right of insulting 
the feelings of the Dissenters, by referring to my hon. friend ? I know 
the reference was not intended as an insult — for I know the hon. baronet, 
and I know that his nature is kind ; but I complain that the law urges 
him to use expressions which are calculated to insult. 

This is the effect of that degradation which the law allows. And 
why does the law allow this? Why does the law make any difference 
between the hon. baronet and my hon. friend, the member for Norwich ? 
The difference is simply this, that the hon. baronet believes in one creed, 
that of the established church, and the hon. member for Norwich in 
another, that of the Protestant Dissenters. Now* Sir, this difference 
is not advantageous to the church. It increases the animosities of the Dis- 
senters towards that church, and does not make them better subjects. 
But this is not the only reason why these laws are a grievance. I contend. 
Sir, that they inflict a direct temporal and worldly injury on the Dis- 
senters. They are excluded by these laws from corporations. This is 
sufiicient ; no man can say that this is not a practical grievance. It may 
be said, and indeed it has been said, that these are liberal times, and 
that no annoyance is given to the Dissenters, nor are they excluded from 
corporations. But I can prove. Sir, that they complain of a substan- 
tial and tangible grievance. No Dissenter can stand a contest for any 
place in a corporation. It has been said, that the late Lord Mayor of 
London is a Dissenter ; and when I saw the worthy sheriff approach the 
hon. gentleman, I own I felt alarmed ; I have a natural horror of she- 
riffs. If I had seen the worthy sheriff approach the right hon. gentleman 
any where else, I should have thought he had been coming to serve some 

Crocess of law, but there was no fear of that in this House, and I find 
e only came to serve the right hon. gentleman with an argument ; but that 
argument, which is, that the late Lord Mayor of London is a Dissenter, if 
worth any thing, is an argument for me, and proves my case, for I under- 
stand that the bite Lord Mayor of London, being a Dissenter was obliged 
to take the Test oath. I could have wished the worthy sheriff had spared 
himself the trouble of serving the right hon. gentleman with this argument. 
My case was strong enough without it ; I could have very well spared 
it; it was a needless interruption, though I protest I never saw greater 
seal than was displayed by the worthy sheriff, never even in a sheriff's 
officer. But it has also been said with respect to Scotland, that no 
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relief is necessary^ and Richard Baxter has been mentioned as a person 
who did not suffer under the law. I know that country well. Sir, for 
there I have passed-ttiany of my younger days, and I. do-not belieye that 
one ia a thousand of the Presbyterians will take the sacrament according, 
to the churdi of England on any terms* I know. Sir, that some of the^ 
strict M. Presbyterians will not enter a church in which there is an organ^ 
but none of them will kneel at an altar. They do not deem the church 
of England half sufficiently diverse froin the church of Rome ; and they 
say, if you put two eggs in a plate, the one is not more like the other 
than the church of England is like the church of Rome. This may be 
a groundless calumny ; I believe it is; but however groundless it is, and 
as I think nothing can be more groundless^ if there be any one part of the 
church of England ceremonies which the Presbyterians dislike more than 
another, (although, I believe the priests' vestments in the church of Rome 
is what they dislike more than all,) it is our service at the altar. Thia 
they hate, and consider that kneeling at the altar, as is done in the 
church of England, is a practice bordering on idolatry. We all differ. 
Sir, on those points. We may be right or we may be wrong ; but it ia 
certain that the Scottish Presbyterians have an invincible repugnance to 
kneeling at the altar, and consider that it would be little better than; 
mixing up idolatry with the sacrament. And must they be obliged to 
submit to what they consider idolatry, in order to enable them to hold 
offices in corporations ? 

It may be true that .the worthy magistrate, the late Lord Mayor of 
London, submitted to the Test ; but many men would not have done so, 
— and in his case, too, it must be remembered there was no contest. . If 
there was a contest, and if notice were given that the candidate had not 
taken the sacrament, or that he was not a churchman, the votes tendered 
to him would be all thrown away : the votes in favour of the unqualified 
Dissenter would be set aside, and even if he were elected, the election 
would be void. If he succeeded, the election would be .void after idl 
the trouble and expense ; and' after the victory was gained, the victorioua 
party, through the instrumentality of any malicious person, might lose 
the fruits of his victory and labour; and this, because the law says, that 
before he became a candidate he ought to have taken the test. The 
defeated party need say nothing until the contest be over, and then the 
flaw might be discovered ; and though elected by ever so great a majority, 
the Dissenter could not hold the office. In a case which the right hon. 
gentleman, the S^retary for the Colonies, must be aware of, and which. 
recently took place in Liverpool, and which was a very absurd case, for 
I understand the parties spent £10,000, there was a contest for the may- 
oralty between two gentlemen x>f the same party, and I understand there 
was a yery hard-fought battle — a contest compared with which the 
election of a member of parliament is nothing. Well, Sir, if one of those 
candidates differed from the church of £ngland,-^if he refused to sub-» 
scribe to any of the thirty-nine Articles, or refused to take the test, that 
would have immediately ended the contest, and placed his opponent in 
office. ^ So, also, in a contest which took place in the city of London for 
an • alderman for the ward of Vintry, in which a friend of mine and 
another gentleman were the 'Candidates, There was a case connected 
with ibis election before the Court of King's Bench the other day, and^ 
indeed, the case is still before it on some points of law. If it could 
I 
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have been esiablislied in that case, that either of the candidate yfas Qot 
a churchman, and had not taken the test,-T~if the parties differed on con- 
substantiation, or any other matter » — ^there would have been an end of the 
contest; ail the trouble of the lawsuit would have been saved — the Court 
of King's Bench would have heard nothing of the case — and the oppo- 
nent of the Dissenter would have been elected ; not because be had the 
most votes — not because he was the fittest person to be an alderman— 
not because he was the choice of the ward — but because he was a church- 
man, and his opponent a Dissenter. If this be not a real grievance, 
what is^ a grievance ? We only know the effect of those laws in cases 
where they are in actual operation ; but, in how many instances do they 
operate which never come to our knowledge ? If a man be a Dissenter 
he might walk over the course, for there might be no contest, and he 
would get into a snug corporation place. But if he were unanimously 
elected, and the fittest person to nil it, — supposing it to be an office of 
patronage and emolument, — a single malicious individual might upset the 
election, after his having walked over the course. What is the conse- 
quence resulting from this ? Why, that Dissenters are prevented from 
entering into diose contests. They do not seek such offices. The Dis- 
senter says, I cannot go there, I must go elsewhere. He goes to his 
counting-house or his library ; he withdraws himself from public life, and 
seeks in privacy those resources and that occupation which the law denies 
him. He is prevented, though ever so well fitted for office, from obtain- 
ing it ; he is prevented firom having the patronage, and honour, and emo- 
laments which corporation offices sometimes bestow ; and he retires into 
private life, with what appetite he may for the government ; with what 
Appetite he may for the established church ; and with what appetite he 
may for that just, free, happy, and equal constitution which excludes him 
from place for which he b well fitted, and condemns him to privacy, for 
■o fault of his own, but because he would not sacrifice his religious feel- 
ings and scruples for the possession of place. — Is this the way to concili- 
ate the love and attachment of three millions of Dissenters now in this 
kingdom, — men who are not as ignorant as the right hon. Secretary 
for the Colonies supposes, of the law which oppresses them ? They 
feel and know it ; they have shewn that they feel and know it, and will 
they say, like the right hon. gentleman, the member for Liverpool* — 
What does it ugnify — ^what harm is it? They feel it does them 
harm : they feel that wrong is done them, and that, until you restore 
them their rights, your arguments respecting the freedom of the constitu- 
tion, in Church and State, go for nothing. And I warn you, that though 
Cu might not think the Dissenters are the worse for these reflections — 
wever else they might escape injuiy — I warn you, that they are cer- 
tainly the worse subjects for it. The argument of the right hon. gen^ 
tieman on the ignorance of. the Dissenters, I have proved to be of bq 
avail, and I think it was somewhat invidious ; and I am of the same 
opinion with respect to the right hon. Secretary for the Home De- 
partment's argument about laches, or neglect, drawn from the circum- 
■tance of the silence of the Dissenters. I contend. Sir, that the Dissen- 
iers have not suffered at any time in silence, under the operation of those 
laws of whidi they now come forward and claim the abolition. In the 
year 1787, they brought forward their claims, and, on that occasion, the 
House was nearly equally divided. It was either in that year> or in 1788, 
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I do not exactly recollect which, that a divisioii took place, and there was 
a majority of only twenty against them. The numbers were 120 to 100, 
or something of that kind. It is so long since I have read that debate, 
that I cannot speak precisfely, but I know the majority was very small* 
If matters had gone on quietly and smoothly — if Mr. Pitt's anticipations, 
in 1790, had b^n realized — if peace had blessed the world — if thiacoun-* 
try had been internally tranquil, and external tranquillity had not been 
disturbed in other nations by that fruitful source of mischief to other 
countries, though ultimately of great benefit to the country tn which it 
originated — I mean the French Revolution — if the French Revolution 
had not broken out, I may venture to say that the Dissenters would 
again and again have pressed their suit ; and, when there was so small 
a majority as twenty against them hi 1780 — a minority which was 
considered as a defeat of their opponents— it is not too much to say 
that they would before now have been released from the operation of 
the Test acts. But it has been said that, under the benignant influence 
of the Test laws, the Dissenters have gone on <jutetly and contentedly 
for ages. But what were the Birmin^am riots? They sprung from 
the operation of those laws, in setting one man over another. Had no 
tests existed, pointing out one set of men to the animosity of another, 
those disgraceful riots would never have occurred. There would have 
been no means of influencing and exciting the evil passions of the people, 
to the indulgence of which those outrages were ascribed. After these 
Hots, exasperated feelings existed ; and if the Dissenters failed immedi- 
ately to prosecute their claims, it was because they waited for a more 
favourable opportunity to press them. The French Revolutioii then 
burst forth, and it would have been worse than folly, it would have been 
insanity, for the Dissenters to have then pressed on their claims. They 
delayed, as the Catholics did ; and the'argument would be equally strong 
against the Catholics, who never petitioned from the year 1786 to 1805» 
when their petition was brought forward by Mr. Fox j except in the year 
1763, and indeed the grant in that year was asked for — it was given by 
Government, After the two French wars, the Catholic question was 
again broached. One party was affected with alarm, the other stirred 
up by hope. The coiintty was filled with the contest, and the Dissenters 
acted wisely — nay, generously — in not pressing their claims, lest they 
should injure the claims of tne Catholics* These are the reasons why 
the Dissenters have not pressed forward their petitions during the last 
twenty years. They feared to injure the Catholic cause. This m not an 
inference — it k a fact, that, from the time Mr. Fox introduced the 
Catholic question in the Commons, and Lord Grenville his measure in 
the Lords, — the Dissenters abstained from pressing their own claims, for 
fear of injuring the cause of the Catholics. This, in my opinion, shewed 
the great good sense, as well as good feeling, of the Dissenting body ; 
and now, when the time is favourable, they again come forward to prose- 
cute their daiins. This is a full explanation of the silence of the Dis- 
senters, and is sufficient to account for their delay in presenting their 
petitions. To infer that because the Dissenters did not present any 
petitions for six or seven years before the last, they felt no grievance, 
is an argument which I do not think quite worthy of the gravity of the 
question, or of the good sense which the right hon. gentleman usually 
evinces. It was, not because they did not feel themselves aggrieved. 
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that tiie DisBenters then ceased peiitioning^ ; nor because those ^ievances 
htivB lately :conie to their knowledge, that they now come forward. 
Jj^Ht then, Sir, the right hon. gentleman says, he does not think the 
petitions have been sent spontaneously to the House. ** If I was sure 
^y came spontaneously,'.' says the right hon. gentleman, " and that 
there was.no influence exerted to get 'them, I should be dbposed to 
attach some weight to them; and if 1 could be convinced that the 
•Dissenters suffered in their temporal interests by the operation of those 
lawft, I should be induced to" — ^what does the House think I expected 
the. right hon. gentleman to say? — to agree to the removal of the 
grievance ; but no such thing ; he only says, if he were convinced that 
those laws injured the temporal interests of Dissenters, he would be 
induced to consider the subject — to consider whether these were griev- 
ances or not. I say» if there be any doubt as to the existence of the 
gi'ievance, hear evidence, but do not set your doubts at rest by stopping 
all inquiry. The right hon» gentleman is very illogical in his deduction. 
My noble friend (Nroceedson a different principle. He eays^ — the 
petitions are a* proof pf the grievance ; do not stop to see if the grievance 
exists, but inquire into the means of remedying it. But if means have 
been put in force to induce the Dissenters' to send in petitions, is there 
not in every parish in the kingdom an established clergyman, and often 
other persons, who deem they have an interest in opposing the Dissen- 
ters? Where are their petitions? The Dissenters have petitioiied, 
which shews they feel the grievance which the right hon. gentlenuin 
cannot see ; and the clergy of the established church, and the friends ci 
that church, liave not petitioned, which proves that they are not unfa- 
vourable to the claims of the Dissenters; .for if they were, there is no 
power on earth could. have prevented them, and we should have had % 
thousand or fifteen hundred petitions coming from one side as weH as 
from the other; and I derive. Sir, great consolation from this circum- 
stance, for I now speak in the hearing of the great body of -the repre- 
sentatives of the people of this country, upon whom J am thus enabled 
to impress this fact, that whereas a very large portion of their worthy » 
respectable,, and, if I may use so new a word, influential constituents 
are Dissenters, it is quite clear that they may- now do their duty to those 
individuals — that they may support the cause of civil and religious 
liberty — and 4hat they may agree to my noble friend's motion for sending 
these acts to a Committee of the whole House, without giving any 
material, And indeed, without giving any offence, to that portion cm 
their constituents who belong to the established church. I firmly believe 
that there is no one town or county in the kingdom, the member for 
which will run any risk of offending the church-of-£ngland portion of 
his constituents by this night voting in favour of my noble friend's 
■K>tion ; while I am as firmly persuaded that he will give offence to 
many, even of that description of his constituents, by withholding his 
assent from .the motion. By adopting the latter course he would, as I 
have said, offend many, ana conciliate none. 

..We have heard much to-night of the authority of great names. The 
right hon. Secretary of State for the Home Department has saidi;4hat 
ti^ present is not like the Catholic question, where all the great names 
aifB ranged on one side. Sir, we have the names of Fox, and Chatham, 
and Walpoloi with us. Mr. Pitt it certainly an exeeptiOB ;-«*I mieaii ia 
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ifis conduct' in this House* But in his letters — and'I^etftily thank the 
publisher of those letters for the good they have done to the^ause, which, 
indeed, it is evident he intended to support ; the cause of the Catholics 
— in his letters, Mr. Pitt expresses a distinct and unequivocal 6pinion ia 
favour of the repeal of the Test and Corporation acts. With respect to 
combining the cause of the Dissenters with the cause of the Catholics, I, 
for one, am anxious that they should be kept separate. The sense and 
the feeling of the leaders of the Catholics lead them to be unanimous in 
separating the two questions, and keeping them apart. They say that 
whether it will serve or injure the Dissenters to adopt this course, • they 
do not know ; but they are sure it will neither help nor serve the Catho- 
lics. This is also my humble opinion. But to proceed with ^e autho- 
rities. There is Burke, who was, on his own statement, decidedly in 
favour of the repeal of civil disabilities under which the Dissenters labour. 
It was only the fears generated in him by the French Revolution >• which 
prevented him from broadly expressing that opinion. The same 'appre- 
hensions operated on Mr. Burke's sentiments respecting the Slave Trade. 
An hon. gentleman, not now possessing a seat in this House— (would to 
God that he were faerel for we should have the weight of his judgment, 
as well as the influence of his feelings, in our favour: — I mean Mr. Wil- 
berforce,) — that gentleman, who felt so deeply and thought so wisely ob 
all that affected the interests of humanity, told me, that Mr. Burke 
avowed to him that he had once been very friendly to the abolition of the 
Slave Trade : but that he had ceased to be so, because he became satis- 
fied '' that it was all a shred of the accursed web of Jacobinism.'' To 
say that much respect is due to the opinion of a man, however great in 
other respects, who viewed a question involving the rights and privileges 
of three millions of his feUow-subjects through the distorted n^ium of 
the feelings l.may call it the passion, which the consideration of one 
engrossing and overwhelming event — the French Revolution — always 
excited in his mind, would be merely an affectation of candour. Then, 
Sir, there was Mr, Windham; who, although he agreed with Mr. Burke 
' in many of his extravagant doctrines respecting the French Revolution, 
yet was, throughout his life, friendly to the repeal of these obnoxious acts. 
Even considered on the ground of authority, therefore, I am justified in 
assuming that the question comes well recommended to the House. But, 
then, there is Mr. Canning, Sir, I must regret, for two reasons, that Mr. 
Canning ever made the declaratioa which he did make, unfavourable to 
the object of my noble friend. In the first place, I regret it on his own 
account; I regret that such an opinion should have been given under the 
circumstances in which it must have been formed; and my regret is 
founded upon two conuderations — for not only was it rash and ill-advised, 
as*respected the reputation of that eminent individual, but it was mi»- 
ehievous to the cause of truth and justice, in consequence of its having 
been formed by him in ignorance of the facts : and it was doubly mis- 
chievous, as having been delivered at a period, towards the latter part of 
his life, when such a favourable turn had. taken place in the right hon* 
gentleman's mind, towards liberal sentiments and opinions, as save much 
authority to all he said on a question like the present. But all the regret 
which such reflections must at first inspire, will instantly pass away when 
it is remembered that, as a matter of absolute necessity, Mr. Canning 
must have arrived at an opposite conclusion, had he been in possession 
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I hesitate' not to deiicrihe as one of the most rash and ill-advised decla- 
rations that «ver fell from his lips. He, like Burke, viewed the whole 
subfect through a medium» in the one case, distorted through ignorance, 
— 'in the other, hy passion and prejudice. Foi( these reasons, then, 
the liottse mtist reject the authority of Mr. Canning altogetiier, and 
attadi no more iiiiportance to it than they would to that of Mr. Burke, 
perverted as the Views of that great man were by the all-engrossing sub- 
ject of the French Revolution. In order to settle the point of Mr. 
Canning's authority, and to place it beyond cavil or dispute, I will advert 
to thie very words in which that right hon. gentleman expressed his opinion. 
He says, *< I am, and this bill is, for a predominant Established Church; 
and 1 would not, even in appearance, m^dle with the laws which secure 
that predominance to the Church of England. «... But I am for the 
removal of that practical grievance: and in this view of the subject, what 
is the fact with respect to the Protestant Dissenters? It is this that 
they labour uiider no practical grievance oil account of their religious 
diflierences froin us.'' But had he known there was any such thing as 
a practical grievance, he would have thought aiid felt quite differently. 
Was hot this the obvious and unavoidable inference? If Mr. Canning 
IhuI heard, as the £toUse that tfight had heard, the opinion of every 
IfltWyer who spoke upon the subf 6ct, as to the legal operation of those 
acts, and the legal and practical grievances which they ihfticted — had he 
heitrd tli^ unanswered, because unanswerable, arguments tH his learned 
friend-^it would have been inipOssible — infiuenced by the general prin- 
ciples which he acknowledged ; and giving diie weight to the very quali- 
fications of the ojpinidn which I have just quoted— that he could have 
resisted them for one moment ; or that he could, with his mind enlight- 
ened and infbrAied oli th^ subject, have closed his eat to the prayer of 
the Dfaseniters' petitioas. He was only opposed to the claims of the 
Dissenters, because he thought that the annual Indemnity bill covered 
all defeats ; but if that annual Inll i» hiever to be refused, why not at once 
make it perpietu'aT? If for a period of eighty-five years that measure 
has been u^Aec^ssairy, it! snrely canikot; be alleged but that the Dissenters 
have had a ttiaf suificiieitdy Ibhg lo pnl iheir disafle^tion to the severest 
test imaginable. For a period of eighty-five years the Indemnity is 
granted, wfChout ah exceptibn — ^^ithoAt f^ounds for exception or difi- 
culty ; and vrhere is the consistency 6f refusing to make that perpetual, 
which no one ventures to propose should ever be restricted or curtailed ? 
Mr. Canning n^ver knew that persons dissenting from the Church of 
England might be kept out of cor|k>rationiB; that they were liable to 
undergo a second election, after having been unanimously chosen for an 
office in the fiirst instance. If Mr. Canning had known all this, he would 
have revolted fWmi considering th^ annual Indemnity act a cure for the 
grievance, ^ir, thiat bill is the last matter on which I beg leave to 
trouble you with a few words. As long as the Dissenters were hostile 
td Hie existing government, so long it might be nectfssaty to retain the 
Corporation and Test acts for the protection of tibe restored family. 
But, 8ir, we have for eighty-five years past had the best possible proof 
that "all such danger was felt to be at an end. Year after year^ sucn has 
been th^ confidence of Parliament in the Dissenters, that the annual 
Indemnity bill was passed without opposition in the Hous», and without 
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exciting the slightest alarm in the countiy. To adhere to the practice, 
hitherto pursued, is both an insult and an injury. Il is an insult, beeanse 
-the inference is, that your confidence in the Dissenters is imperfecfr-«>it 
is an injury,' because you exclude them from offices of trust and emolu- 
ment, and -expose them to a yariety of Texatious proceedings. But, it is 
replied, that -since objection or impediment has never been interposed to 
deny the full enjoyment to Dissenters of their rights under the Indemnity 
act, they haVe therefore nothing to complain of. Nothing can be more 
ineonsbtent than this with the facts and reason of the case; for the 
Indemnity being necessarily temporary, never fully produces the effect 
which a total repeal of the Test and Corporation acts can alone accom- 
plish. The Indemnity act, as it at present practically operates, does not 
enable the Dissenter to obtain any corporate office, or render hiin eligible 
thereto; for, by the Test act, a qui tarn information can be preferred 
against him ; and, though he should escape from the penalties, he could 
never recover his costs. As it happens, it is lucky for the Dissenter'that 
people know not of these provisions, and that alone is the reason why 
ne is not more vexed by their operation. The sum and substance of the 
whole matter, then, seems to be, that, inasmuch as it is alleged that so 
little is really sought by the Dissenters, so need the Church be the less 
i^luctant to concede that little. In proportion to the little which they 
have to ask, is the little which we have to give. Be influenced by the 
duty which you owe to the Dissenters ; but, at the same time, and ab6ve 
all, be influenced by the respect which you owe to the rites and 'ordi«* 
nances of your own churcn — obviously profaned by those very acts 
which were passed to support them. Nor is the profanation rare. The 
hon. member for Bipon asserted^ that in the place to which he referned, 
there were only twenty-three qualifications in ten years. t 

Sir R. H. Inglis. I said twenty- three in eight 3rears. 

Mr. Brougham. Be that, however, as it may — I know a corporate 
town, not very distant from this spot, where above sixty of these outrages 
take place annually: nay, a particular church is set apart for that pur- 
pose, in order that the common council of the corporation may tnere 
qualify. It is a mockery, under such circumstances, to say that a great 
grievance does not exist. Such an assertion is utterly repugnant tatfuth 
and to common sense. Let any one deny the facts; let any one deny 
the law; let any one cont^id that the evil is ideal; and I will answer 
him by referring to. the seventeen hundred petitions to which I implore 
the attention of the House. (Cheers.) 

Lord PALMERSTON rose. («. Cries of <' Question.") It was not 
his intention, he said, at that late hour to trespass on their indulgence. 
He could not refrain from briefly stating the grounds on which he voted 
against the bill which had been so eloquently supported. He desired 
that his motives in giving his vote on this occasion might not be miscon- 
strued. He was as zealous an advocate for civil and religious liberty as 
was the noble lord opposite. He thought an interference with conscien- 
tious religious principles vras cidculated to effect no good end. It was 
illiberal to conclude that peculiar religious principles should infer pecu- 
hm political opinions. If a test was required, it ought, he conceived, to 
have reference to political bias, and not to the forms of religion. It was 
the nature of the human mind to cling to its opinions the more tenaciously 
£or peraecutton« The church of Bngland has a sufficient safeguaid against 
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hostile attempti, in the piety of her ministry, and the best bolwarks in 
public reverence and national estimation. So long as she possessed Ibost 
safiegnards and these bulwarks, she might look with contempt -ob the 
madbinatioas of her enemies. He opposed the present billy • however^ 
adwithstanding all the hypothetical cases adduced that nighty as he.eea^ 
sidered that the acts petitioned against had been for ten veam Tirtaall^ 
repealed. There were two classes suffering, under disabiutios tho Ca- 
tholics and the Dissenters. He wished to reduce the greater .evil to tba* 
level of the lesser; and he thought it would be an act of injustice to the 
Catholics to repeal the inferior grievance, while they were suffering vnder 
the operation of severer enactments. 

The House then divided, when there appeared — 

For the motion, 237 | Against it, 193 | Majority, 44« 

The announcement of the numbers was receive with loud aad ecMi^ 
tinued cheering in the House. 

Thursday, Fbb. 28. 

Mr. JOHX MARTIX presented a petition from Tewkesboiy, pnv- 
ing for a repeal of these acts. The hon. member said, that he fMf 
concurred in the prayer of the petition. He had voted for the repeal ef 
the acts, and for every other measure for extending the principles of reli- 
gious liberty, since he had had a seat in that House. He could oot hot 
regret that his Majesty's Ministers had opposed themselves to the repeal 
of diose acts. If they wished to govern the country well, he thought 
their first duty ought to be, to unite all classes in a cordial support of the 
institotions of the country, by making all, without distinction of religion« 
equally partakers of their benefits. 

Lord MILTON might mention one fact, to show the change whidi 
had taken place in the country on the subject of those Test acts. When 
the subject was discussed in that House many years ago, the father of hitf 
hon. friend (Mr. J. Martin), who at that time represented the borough 
of Tewkesbury, feeling himself bound to give up his opinion, in obedience 
to that of his constituents, voted, according to their desire, against the 
repeal of, those acts, contrary to his own impression ; but his hon. friend, 
in now supporting the repeal, acted quite in unison with the wish of the 
inhabitants of Tewkesbury, whose petition he had presented. (Hear.) 

Lord J. RUSSELL moved the order of the day for the House resolv- 
ing itself into a committee of the whole House to consider further of the 
Test and Corporation acts. The noble lord observed, that there was 
another act which he wished to be referred to a committee, namely, the 
act for indemnifying from penalties individuals who had not qaalified 
according to law, for certain offices. 

This proposition having been agreed to, the Speaker, on the motion 
of LoraJoHN Russell, left the chair. 

Mr. Spring Rice presided in the committee. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL then proceeded to address the committee to 
the following effect : — Sir, it is not my intention, after the very pro- 
tracted discussion of the .former evening, and after the indulgence the 
House then afforded me, to detain you on the present occasion with any 
statement of the very numerous and important reasons which may be urged 
in favour of that concession to the Dissenters which the contempliSed 
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measure propoRes to secure. 1 feel the highest degree of satisfaction at 
the tone and temper by which that discussion has been marked. 1 am 
happy to say, that in no part of it has angry feelinff been manifested— -on 
the one side nothing has been introduced that could give offence to the 
moat cealona firiends of the church — nor, on the other, has any argument 
been adduced that could wound the feelings of the Diswnters. In such 
a collision of opinion on a subject of thn nature, some strong expression of 
feeling might have been expected, but no such feeling has l^en expressed. 
No undue term was made use of with reference to the members of either 
establishment. Nothing was said, on the one hand, to give pain to the 
feelings of those who called for the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
acts ; and I am sure, on the other hand, that nothing has been uttered — 
that not one word has been advanced, which could create soreness or 
irritation in the minds of the right hoOk gentlemen who have opposed this 
measure, or that could give pun to the members of the church establish- 
menL For my own part. Sir, looking to the question as a really impor- 
tant question — as a question connected with national feeling — as a 
question which touches, in a very material degree, on the rights of the 
subject, — I shall not allude to any of those minor divisions which might 
tend rather to narrow its scope, to lessen its magnitude, and to introduce 
a Tiew of it which appears to me to be most desirable to avoid. Indeed, 
the only part of the question to which I think it necessary to allude, is 
tile proposition of my hon. friend, the member for Devon (Sir T. Acland), 
for temporary bills for the suspension of those acts. 

This proposition is one of much importance, one that deserves deep 
oonrideration. In my opinion, however, to treat the subject in that way 
would be to tamper and palter with a great, question — to treat it in a 
manner unworthy of its magnitude, and unworthy of the legislature — to 
deal with it in a vray that would not be satisfactory either to the Dissen- 
ters or to the church of England. Because, while a mere Suspension 
ImII Would give to the Dissenters the power of connecting themselves 
with corporations and other establishments, it would still leave them in 
that state of precarious tenure, as to political rights, which forms at pre- 
sent the great objection to the existing system ; while, on the other 
hand, it would interfere in such a way with the securities provided by the 
Test Acts, as to create dissatisfaction in the church of England : for 
those who are favourable to the securities now in force, would fear that* 
if they were once suspended, they would never again be carried into effect. 
Thus each party must remain dissatisfied. I therefore hope, Sir, the 
committee will be of opinion with roe, that if, during the course of 
eight-five years, the operation of these acts was, in a great degree, sus- 
pended, nothing remains now but to continue the present system, or to 
do it away, altogether. The Indemnity act itself, being, as it were, but a 
half measure — if, in place of it, we introduce a new half measure, what 
can be its effect, but still to keep the minds of men in suspense on a 

Gint of much importance to Englishmen ? If such a measure be calcu- 
Eed only to keep the Dissenters and the church of England in a state of 
half-security and half-suspense, it would be a great pity were so errone- 
ous a principle to be acted on. I hope, therefore. Sir, that those gentle- 
men of the committee who are disposed to make any alteration whatever 
in those acts, will go with me the whole length of removing them entirely. 
The only propoation which I can make b to supersede (lem altogether. 

K 
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I£tbe.HoMs^;Or the.. Committer differ from me as to the propriety of a 
complete repieid, (.have. no other p^po^tion to make; and 1 must say^ 
in caddour> that I should not like to agree-^-^ay, that I cannot agree — to 
& proposition of any other kind. Much was said the other night on the 
effect which the repeal of those acts was likely to have on. another very 
great* and important,qu^ion that has been often discussed in Parliament. 
4-*I mean the disabilities under whidi the Roman Catholics labour. I am 
quite ready to confess such is my. feeling with respect to the Roman 
Catholics; and I certainly consider their grievances to be so much greater 
than those of the DissenterSy that thiough» whenever the present questioa 
IS brought forward (should it unfortunately fail nQw)« I snail unquestion- 
ably vote for ity still I conceive that it never can be so brought forward 
wiU^out a strong wish &Qd desire on the part of those who promote it to 
do justice to the Roman Catholics. I know not the effect .which my 
declaration, may create, but I keep my feelings on this subject no secret 
from the Diseienters. I said to that respectable body last year, ** I will 
bring your cause forward; but if, at any future time, I shall think its 
auiocess injurious to the Roman Catholic claims, I cannot undertake it." 
I: cannot, however, believe that the success of the Dissenters can be 
iiyurious to the. Roman Catholics* In the first place, as a matter of 
general principle, their views are precisely the same. The petitions of 
the Roman Catholics for. the settlement of their claims, and die petitions 
of the Protestant Dissenters themselves praying that they may be relieved 
from civil disabilities, all couunence in nearly the same terms, and 
concur in the same principle — that principle being, that men ought to 
be indulged in the tree and uncontroled exercise of their religious belief, 
unmolested by any restraint with respect to their civil privileges. I 
shall, therefore, contend, that if, by putting forward the case of the Dis- 
senters, I pledge the House to a feeling of this kind — ^if I thus far attach 
the House to a mrinciple of general liberty with regard to religious belief 
— ^undoubtedly I consider it a very great step gained in favour of the 
Roman Catholics. 

If Parliament should say, '' Nothing can be alleged against the Dissen* 
ters, and therefore these laws shall be abrogated ;" and if they afterwards 
decide against the Roman Catholics, who hold no doctrines, who harbour 
DO feelings against the constitution ; whose only crime is, that they adhere 
to a particular religious belief, — if they should decide against the admis- 
sion of the Roman Catholics to civil privileges, under circumstances of 
thb description, — the disabilities of the Dissenters having been removed, 
— then I cannot very well conceive on what fair ground such a decision 
could rest. I admit. Sir, that, between the two cases, there are points of 
difference — perhaps, in some respects, of wide difference ; but still, I 
cannot but think, that, in the end, the argument must come to that which 
I have stated. One point strikes me very forcibly, and it is this, — that if 
the present motion were conceded, many would look to the other great 
question with a better temper than they are at present disposed to do. It 
has been said. Sir, that, by bringing forward this question, I am likely to 
produce a great and serious evil — that I am pursuing a course which will 
create dissension between the Protestant Dissenters and the church of 
England ; a course which will break down that kind feeling that has for 
several years prevailed between them. Now, my object is, not to weaken, 
but to perpetuate, the feelings of kindness which have so long animated 
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those two bodies. My object is to soothe, not to excite, irritation. 
Indeed, if individuals imagine that there is anything in the present motion 
which is likely to operate against a general feeling of harmony, they 
labour under an error. Good eridenoe can at once be produced to the 
contrary. Let gentlemen look to the petition of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland. The Roman Catholics call on the House to repeal the laws 
which are now under consideration. They are merely lookers-on and 
spectators. In this particular question they have no direct interest. 

It is well known that the Test acts have been done away with in Ire- 
land — and what has been the result ? Why, since that time, it is admitted 
thart a growing good-will has been daily manifested between the Dissebtere 
■and Protestants of Ireland. Such is the evidence of the Roman Catho- 
lics, who are, as I have said before, mere spectators and lookenMU, in 
•thenr petition fcnr the repeal of these Tests in England. If such was the 
effect of the repeal of the Test acts in Ireland, I cannot see why the same 
effect should not be produced by theur repeal here. I think, Sir, aiW 
the great majority which sanctioned this proposition the other night, 
there n no better course for the church of England — ^there is no wiser 
course for that bhurch to pursue, than that of agreeing immediately, and 
with a gbod srace, to the repeal which has been so decidedly called for. 
I trust that this will be done, that no cavil will be made, that the friends 
of the church of England will impute no sinister design to the Dissenters 
or to their friends, — ^but that they will receive that respectable body 
as good subjects, as men who love the constitution, as a body whose 
innocence of all malice to the church is too clear not to be admitted' by 
«ill unprejudiced observers. Such should be their feelings, until by some 
unexpected oOttdu'cft on the part of the Dissenters themselves, it might be 
deemed neiBessaiy (a thing which I cannot conceive), either to continue 
for the protectibn of the chnrcb the present statutes, or to re-enact others, 
if necesHury, of a more effective kind. 

I shall not. Sir, trespass any further on the House, than by moving the 
folioMng resolution : — " That it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
so much of the act of the 13th of Charles II. as goes to provide for 
the welfttre and security of corporations ; and that part of the 25th of 
Charles II., for preventing danger to the establishment of the church ; 
together with that part of the 16di of George II. (for amending the afore- 
said acts), which calls upon all Protestant Dissenters to subscribe to 
certain fonnulse and take the Sacrament of the Lord^ Supper for the 
purposes therein expressed, ought to be repealed.** 

Sir T. ACLAND observed, that, after what had passed during the 
present parliament, it was clear that they ought to take sorod decisive 
steps as to the effecttlal amendment of the laws which affected the Pro- 
testant subjects of this realm ; and he could assure the committee, that, 
in what he was about to say, he was actuated by no other design thati 
that of arriving most easily at the object of the motion then before them^ 
But they ought to see that they were, at this moment, not legislating on 
the interest of one party alone. They had already, by the great majority 
by which this initiative measure was carried, marked the just claims 
Iphich the Dissenters had upon them for relief ; but individuals might very 
reasonably entertain different views as to the extent and manner in whii^ 
that relief should be afforded. fHear.) He had said, when the question 
was brought forward very recently, that the interests and feelings of th« 
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estabUsfaed church were in this matter entitled to special consideration ; 
and he had thought it not amiss to remark, that in a case in which, con- 
fessedly » great weight was given to the feelings displayed by the dissenting 
body, in refraining from pressing on the attention of the House matlera 
deeply afiecting their interests generally, that the feelings manifested by 
olhers — manifested by a bodv which had been cherished for centuries by 
tie country — ^were worthy of similar consideration. (Hear.) Hethougbi 
he had shown by his vote and speech on the former night that he did 
not give any undue weight to the feelings of that church, but that he 
wisMd to act according to the rule of justice, and to strike the balanoe 
as fairly as he could. (Hear.) There was another reason whv he wo«ld 
noi act on this proposition, without a dye regard to the feelings of the 
church; and it was, because the decorous, wise, and dignified silenoe, 
which had been observed on this occasion by that body, constituted a 
special claim on the consideration of the House (hear), and he hoped tlie 
Commons of Great Britain would not be slow in attending to that claim. 
(Hear.) He was particularly entitled to state this, because he had pte- 
▼iously said that he did not think the silence of the dissenting body formed 
any bar against their claims. (Hear.) . Now, when they were called oa 
to remove those laws, it would be well to look to their importance. Ob 
this point he begged leave to adduce an authority which he had not addu- 
ced on a former night, that of Mr. Justice Blackstone. Hb didum on 
this subject had, amongst legal men, almost become proverbhil. He 
called those two acts ** the bulwarks of the established church.'' (Cries 
of *< No, no.") He thought this point was a matter of so much notoriety, 
thi^ there was no necessity for any ei^plaaation. But, as the fact was 
challenged,, and as he had taken the passage down, he begged leave to 
read it. Mr. Justice Blackstone, then, siud, *' In order the better to 
secure the established church against perils from non-conformists of all 
denominations, infidels, Turks, Jews, Papists, heretics, and sectaries, 
there are, |iowever, two bulwarks erected, called the Corporation and Test 
msts.'' Such was the opinion of Mr. Justice Blackstone ; and he must 
say, that the silence of the Dissenters for 38 years, with respect to those 
laws, had, particularly as churchmen were concerned, drawn the eyes of 
the public from them, and led to error with reference to them. The 
suggestion, therefore, which he threw out, with respect to incidental bills, 
be would adhere to as a iost one. That course of proceeding would give 
an opportunity to individuals to acquire more correct views on this sub- 
ject tnan generally prevailed on the subject at present. He did not 
consider the frequent temporary suspension of the law as the most eligible 
mode that could be adopted. He should rather see something more 
nearly approaching to a permanent course of law on this subject — i^ 
course which would not render it necessary to call the attention of Par- 
liament constantly to this subject ; and by that means he would close up 
those sores and heart-rending animosities, which though, at this moment, 
they bed every appearance of healing, might, by injudicious treatment, 
be rendered more virulent than ever. This he would say to Government, 
that if they allowed the present subject to grow up as a bone of conten- 
tion, in the same way as another great question haa been allowed to grow 
up, the country would be visited by two plagues instead of one. He 
niust say, that his view of the question had somewhat changed since he 
eddicsaed the House on Tuesday night. He had turned the subject in 
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out of his calcttla$ion the probabilities of amicably terminating this dis- 
pute by any measure that might be proposed. Now, looking to that point 
— ^looung to an amicable termination of this question — he confessea that 
he could not give his hearty concurrence to this proposition. He did not 
think that it would answer the intended purpose* They ouffht not to 
meet these laws by a simple repeal. How did they act with roe Roman 
Catholic qnestion ? l¥as not every bill introduced for their relief accom- 
panied by securities? In the bill brought forward in 1825, was there not 
ao oath introdooed, which was to be taken by Roman Catholics who 
might be appointed to any situation under Government, disclaiming all 
lioiaility to the existing establishment ? That oath, almost Miidem verbis, 
bad been taken by the Irbh Roman Catholics for the last 80 or 40 yean. 
There -was then a practical mode of relief for the Dissenters, combined 
with perfect security to the Established Church. But he would say, that 
if the present Parliament put an end to the. Test and Corporation acts. 
Without any protection being given to the Established Church, very little 
untislaction would be given to the great body of the country ; and he 
conceived that it would be very difficult to have such a bill passed into 
a law. If, in the course of the proceeding of the bill through tne House, 
either Ami which he had pointed out, or any other equivalent provision^ 
were madOy he, for one, would be exceedingly rejoiced to see ttiereby an 
end pot to the existing system; but he could not consent to the unquali- 
fied repeal of those acts. The object which he had in view might be 
attained by a bill of suspension, which would afford security to the church, 
and also free the Dissenters from every annoyance. It was not his intention 
himself lo propose such a measure ; but if the bill which might hereafter 
be proposed to the House did not meet with approbation, it might be 
well to ooosider whether the Government itself ought not to take a step 
in the business. 

Lord J. RUSSELL agreed entirely with his hon. friend, that it was 
a matter of great importance to conciliate the goodwill of the church of 
Eogfand. He was ready to agree to every thing that did not tend to 
encourage what he considered to be a very unfounded and mischievous 
opinion, namely, that those acts afforded any security whatever to the 
chunh of England. He felt a strong objection to the last plan of his 
hoB«'friend, because it appeared to him that it would have the effect of 
keeping alive those feelings that ought to be suppressed. If a suspension 
Inll were agreed to, the church of England, on the one side, would look 
to the last moment, with anxiety for its revival, as their security, while, 
on the other, the Dissenters would view its enactment as a mark of their 
degradatioa. The great reason, however, which induced him to object 
to such m course was, because it militated against the total repeal of those 
acts. He thought, however, that there might be introduced into the bill 
for a lepeal of those acts^ something palatable and welcome to the church, 
without violating any feeling or imposing any obnoxious form of pro- 
ceeding on the Dissentenr. If the government would pledge itself to any 
form of words, which, while it gave sufficient security to the church, did 
not wound the feelings of the great body of the Dissenters, to that he 
was ready to agree ; but his great object was the entire repeal of the 
existing laws; - ' 

Mr. PEEL* wdy that after the success of the noble lord (Lord John ' 
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Ilvfiseil) in bis motion on the present subject so recently, he had not 
cxi>ectea that the discussion would haye been again resumed at so early 
an opportunity. He expressed this opinion the rather, because it was 
»ot until 2 o'clock on Wednesday morning that a majority of 44 could be 
obtained, not for a repeal of the acts, but that the House should resolve 
Itself into a committee on the question. As for himself (the right hon. 
Hecretary) he stood in an extremely peculiar situation. The House was 
aware that he had been absent from London very lately, attending a privy 
council. During the entire of this day, his time was occupied partly liy 
oficial duties, and partly by a perusal of certain papers necessary for 
the motion respecting the police, which he had just introduced. Under 
such pressing engagements, it was quite impossible that he could hitherto 
devote that attention to the subject which its importance demanded ; and 
he would, therefore, refrain firom delivering any decided opinion until he 
should be able to bring to the debate such information as he might con- 
sider it expedient to acquire. Thus far, however, he would assure the 
noble lord who had brought this question before the lesislatiire — if llitft 
question had simply and solely related to a repeal of the Test and Corpo- 
ration acts — if it nad not certain incidental bearings, and affected no otner 
points, he would certainly have considered the late majority suffioiently 
decisive to prevent his persevering in a course of opposition which was 
calculated to engender religious animosities. (Cheers.) This nu^forit^ 
was, in his opinion, the more influential, because it consisted of members 
of all parties, many of whom thought differently from others upon some 
subjects of political importance. There was another great question, often 
there discussed, which this measure might be considered in some degree 
to aflfect. He would, however, again remind the noble lord, that those 
who had voted along with him did not by that vote commit their opinions 
as to an absolute repeal of the acts complained against. He, therefore; 
hoped and expectea that the noble lord would not refuse to admit of an 
alternative short of such total and unqualified repeal. As to this alter- 
native he did not wish to say any thing that night. But if some modified 
measure, to which all parties, all scrupulous friends to the interests of the 
church of England, could be ofTerea for their acceptance, he certainly 
should not be inclined to oppose it. He hoped that tne noble lord wooM 
not be induced to refuse his consent to such a suggestiout by any feelings 
originating in triumph on account of the issue of the former night's debate* 
He would ask whether every person present at that debate did not per- 
ceive that it developed these two points ? On the one side it had been 
argued that the principle of the law requiring the sacrament as a test for 
those entering into corporation offices, was sufficiently mitigated by the 
annual Indemnity bill. The argument on the other side was, that notwith- 
standing the bill, certain practical grievances, against which the Dissenters 
had no remedy, were still in operation. That, although there were some 
corporations where Dissenters were admitted, there were many by which 
they were liable to rejection ; where, even after admission, any rival, 
operated on by private malice or personal pique, might efTectually dis- 
qualify the Dissenter, by merely proving that he had not taken the required 
test, without which his right was immediately invalidated. Another 
suggestion likewise had been forcibly urged on the occasion of the formeif 
debate — that you cannot determine what are the cases where Dissenters 
have been withheld from application by a tacit unwillingness for this 
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reason, which might fairly be. assumed to have its effect with many. There 
was also a third point mentioned, which was, tiiat the preamble of the act 
was directly at variance with certain clauses — ^a fact which had been made 
use of in the course of the argument. He desired to suggest to the good 
sense and good feeling of the noble lord, whether it would not be better 
to propose a temporary suspension of the operation of this, requiring the 
8acram^t.to be taken as a corporation test. He would ask him, whether 
a qualified. arrangement of this nature, would not prove more expedient 
than taking the hazard of an opposition in Parliament, on a question with 
which religious feelings and polemical jealousies were so intimately con-' 
nected ? For his own part, he had hitherto had no opportunity of com* 
municatiag with those whose sentiments on such a subiect were entitled 
to consideration when forming his own. His personal wish was entirely 
for measures of a pacific character. He was not disposed, further than 
might be actually necessary, to agitate topics which, in their nature, tended 
to press upon an acerbity of spirit connected with religious principles, and 
were likely to engender irritation between those who would otherwise 
entertain only feelings of mutual goodwill. It would be well, he thought,. 
for both parties to pause and deliberate before they presented themselves 
in an attUude of hostility. If those who had voted on the same side 
with the noble lord were disposed to meet his overture, he desired they 
would remember that it would produce the delay of only a few hours. 
He, thtfefore, hoped that the noble member would not now force the 
House, into a step which must necessarily prevent his (the right hon. 
Secretary's) suggestions from taking effect. 

Lord ALTHORP said, that he had hoped, from the early part of the 
right bofu Secretary's speech (Mr. Peel's), that he was about to support 
(jupoA certain conditions) the entire repeal of the laws in question. In 
that case, he (Lord Althorp) though he looked for security, not to oaths, 
but to tl^ effect of passing the measure before the House, yet as upon the 
Catholic question he had voted for securities, provided they were such as 
the Catholics conscientiously could give, so he would not object to pledges 
on the present occasion, if they were such as gave no offence to the feelings 
of the Dissenters. But when the right hon. Secretary included, by pro- 
posing to do no more than to add to the present scheme of acts of indem- 
nity, the suspension of the disputed law prospectively for a given period, be 
(the noble lord) was compelled distinctly to differ from him. He thought 
that all parties had been agreed upon the policy of preventing irritation, 
by terminating discussion upon the question at once. (Hear, hear.) 
[perhaps, from the temper with which the debate on a former night had 
b^n managed, that very objectionable result had been hitherto avoided ;. 
but it was impossible for it not to arise if argument was to be continued ; 
and the effect of the proposition of the right hon. genUeman would be to 
re-debate the question from year to year. Under these circumstances, 
be hoped that his hon. friend (Lord John Russell) would persevere in 
endeavouring to carry his motion through, consenting at tiie same time to 
the introduction of any securities which should not offend the scruples of 
the parties whose interests he represented. 

Dr. PHILLIMORE certainly would not vote for the present measure 
if he thought that the established church could be in the slightest degree 
endangered by it; but he thought that it would relieve the church from 
scandal; for Uie existing law profaned the most holy rite of Christianity, 
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by making it subservient to a secular purpose. He was decidedly of 
opinion that no danger could arise to the Catholic cause from the success 
of the motion befove the House. 

Mr. WILMOT HORTON said, that he had voted a few nighu since 
most cordially for the repeal of the laws in question ; for he was one who 
did not believe that the established church was at all assisted by them. 
But, whatever his abstract opinions upon any question were, he was bound 
to adopt that course which he thought, in tne long run, most sure to carry 
his policy into execution. A right hon. gentleman, now unfortunately 
no more, had stated, last year, that he opposed the repeal of the C^crpo- 
ration and Test acts, because he conceivea that that repeal would militale 
against the general cause of the Catholics : now he had no hesitation to 
declare, that he believed that right hon. gentleman himself could not have 
supported the Indemnity system, subject to the real case of grievance 
which had in the present debate been made out against it. At the same 
time he was not himself entirely of opinion, " for all of us,'' said the right 
Hon. gentleman, « have a rig^t to our own opinions here," (much laughter) 
that the objection of the right hon. gentleman to whom he alluded bad 
been without foundation, or that, when the acts before the House were 
repealed, some slight loss of strength to the Catholic question might not 
arise. He (Mr. Wilmot Horton) was no advocate for delay; he would 
carry both the question before the House and the Catholic question that 
Yery evening if he could. And if be saw reason to believe ^that the repeal 
of the laws affecting the Pissenters alone could be carried, without enoaa-* 
gering that unanimity of feeling which did prevail, and which he wished 
should continue to prevail, with respect to religious disabilities, he would 
support it. But, if there was a doubt upon this point, he should be induced 
to hesitate. Unanimity of feeling was his first object; and if that could 
Vb. best secured by the course of suspension, suspension was the policy 
which he should prefer. If he was put to his election, to support, without 
any qualification, the proposition of the noble lord, or to reject it, he 
should undoubtedly vote in its favour; but he wished the noble lord 
would consider the suggestion of his right hon. friend near him (Mr. Peel). 

Mr. PEEL propoMd that the noble lord (Lord John Russell) should 
postpone his motion for three or four days (Cries of " No, No ") ; becauf e 
ne was afraid if the House affirmed the noble lord's resolution, it would 
be inconsistent to introduce afterwards to the committee on the bill so 
material an alteration as he (Mr. Peel) proposed to suggest. The reso- 
lution declared that it was the opinion of the committee that the acts 
should be repealed; and if a bill was brought in upon the report of' that 
committee, it would be inconsistent afterwards to introduce a clause by 
which the acts were only to be suspended. 

V Mr. W YNN opposed the plan of suspension, because it had been 
agreea that it was aaviseable to settle the question as quickly as possible* 
He believed that no cause ever could make the existence of the lawe 
complained of, again necessary ; but, if they ever became so, the repeal* 
oould do no mischief, the Parliament of that day would find no difficulty 
in doing its duty by re-enacting them. Repeal, in his opinion, was the 
only proper course : it was impossible to suppose, that, after the decision 
of Tuesday night, the Dissenters would rest satisfied with suspension. 

Mr. G. B ANKES was in favour of some postponement. 

Mr, C ALCR AFT opposed delay ; and said that the step now proposed 
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lb be taken in the metsure was only that which mifht have been taken in 
the precedinf e?entng, if his noble friend (Lord J. Russell) had desired 
it. The decision of that eveninr sufficiently answered any apprehension , 
that theaMarare could be mischievous, or even derogatory, to the esta- 
blished ohordi. 

Mr. FBR6USSON supported the repeal of the acts in preference to 
their suspension. He could not help remarking, that whatever opinions 
were entertained by diflferent members in the House, no one defended 
the oaths. 

Mr. PERCIVAL was friendly to the proposition of the right hon. 
gentleman, and was of opinion that, by supporting his proposition, he 
afforded the best support to the object <k the noble lord. 

Mr. PEEL observed that the committee had hitherto proceeded so 
amicably, that he should be sorry to say any thing that would interrupt 
that spirit. He had never complained of the noble lord that he had Hxed 
no early a day for the consideration of this subject in the committee ; he 
only wished that the House might have time to consider the subject fully. 
Would the noble lord prejudice his views by consenting to a short delay? 
If he (Mr. Peel) had intended to take the sense of the committee to-night, 
be would have freely told him so ; and he would not propose a suspension. 
It was a course which he was not prepared to adopt. But there were 
many members who did not expect a discussion to-night ; and did the 
ftoble lord prejudice his object by voluntarily consenting to postpone the 
discussion till Tuesday next? He (Mr. Peel) had much rather he should 
▼oluntarily consent to that, than that he (Mr. Peel) should propose that 
the chalrm&n should report progress. It was much better to postpone 
the disonasion till Tuesday, and then fairly take the sense of the House on 
the question of repeal or suspension. (Hear.) 

Sir C. COLE would grapple at once with the objections to the repeal 
of the Corporation and Test acts ; it was said that they were a barrier to 
the rights and privileges of the established church. If so, they were a 
barrier of glass, which any man may break to pieces in a minute. It was 
a very great hardship to the Protestant Dissenters of England, that they 
should have acts hanging over their heads which did not affect those of 
Scotland and Ireland. 

' Lord 8ANDON said, that it did not appear to him that the vote of 
the House precluded the committee from aaopting any other measure be- 
sides a simple repeal of the acts. (No, no.) The committee were not 
precluded, in his opinion, from considering any measure, consistent with 
the re8oluti(Hi which had for its object the security of the established 
church. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL observed, that the only question now under 
consideration was between a repeal of the acts and a suspension. As to 
further securities, or further provision of any sort, the resolution of repeal 
would not prevent their introduction. (Hear, hear.) Whatever propo- 
sition may therefore be offered by any hon. member, might receive con- 
sideration. But he did consider that repeal was included, not only in 
the vote, but in the arguments of Tuesday night. With respect to sus- 
pension, if he (Lord J. Russell) could think that by affording time he 
might induce those who differed from him to adopt his proposition, he 
would agree to it ; but he thought no time would bring them to a convic- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) They were looking to the question of security and 
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satiBfjBtctioii t6 the chtircli of England ; but the connaittee ought to look 
at the interests of both parties. The right hon. genUeman (Mr. Peel) 
said he did not know whether the suspension would give satisfaction to 
the chufech, \^e (Lord J. Russell) knew it would not give satisfeotibn to 
the Dissenters. After the large majority of the other nighty they wovld 
consider saok a TOte, as that proposed , a vote of defeat ; and i^ter the 
elation of their hopes they would experience more irritation than they 
would from a refusal of the House to grant a committee. Between a 
suspension and a repeal he could not hesitate, and on the latter he rnual 
iasirt. (Loud cheers.) 

.Mr. E8TCOURT hoped there would be an adjournment. It had 
been said, on the other side, that if any member had been taken by siir* 
prise, the supporters of the repeal would consent to an adjournment. He 
belicTed that there were members who were so situated. He should SMp* 
|K>rt the suspension of the acts in preference to thehr repeal. 

Sir O. WARRENDER said, that he lioped the noble lord would 
persevere in his motion. 

Sir £. KNATCHBULL said, that the right hon. secretary (Mr. 
Peel) asked for time, merdy to consider the mode in which the measurie^ 
to which the House was in a manner pledged, could be best carried into 
effect. He (Sir £. Knatchbull) concurred in that view, and he was 
sorry that the noble lord had not evinced a similar feeling. In the ques* 
lion between delay and a total repeal, he (Sir £. Knatchbull) was lor 
delay, in order to allow time for consideration. 

Lord MILTON begged to refer the committee to the exact words of 
the notice of motion given by the noble lord. They were ** repeal of 
the Corporation and Test acts.'' (Hear, hear.) What then became of 
the objections of the hon. members under the gallery ? Away, then» 
trith these idle false pretences, which those who made them knew were 
pretences (loud cries of " hear,'' from both sides of the House) ; and the» 
Only object was to regain the vantage ground they had lost (loud cheers), 
and by delay defeat the Dissenters, and not the Dissenters only, but the 
best interests of the church. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. PEEL rose amidst some tumult, and with consideraUe vehemenee 
said — Sir, I moved for a short delay, for the purpose of giving this sub* 
Ject fuller consideration; that proposition has been met in a spirit — (here 
the right hon. gentleman's voice, raised to its utmost pitch, was drowned 
in an universal shout, from both sides of the House ; he repeated) — in a 
spirit so totally different from that which, I declare on my honour, I made 
it in ; the noble lord has thrown out imputations so utterly foreign to 
that I do demand — ^why was not the proposal I made met in the 
spirit of conciliation with which every one must agree that the motion of 
last Tuesday was met ? When I say that delay would be beneficial to 
the question, I do not ask for delay with any other object : I do not 

Kopose suspension or delay from any sinister purpose. I should haro 
en happy to have undertaken a co-operation with the noble lord in his 
TiewSf but now let him take his own course ; — let him move his resolu- 
tion. — I shall propose no suspension, — I shall accept of no delay ; — I 
riiall give no vote upon the subject ; — but I shall reserve to myself full 
liberty, at any future period, to meet the subject in any way I think 
proper. 
Sir T. LETHBRIDGE rose amidst a laugh. He thought if any 
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thing was wanlbg to destroy unanimity, tte heat and feeling which hacl 
been displayed tended to this. He had come doWn to-night to vote with 
the BoUe lora, whom he had opposed onthe former occasion. (A laugh.) 
Asrhe had percetred an opinion in the House contrary to hSk own, he had 
made up his nittd to give a vote like that of the majority, which had 
surprised all the country. He had hoped to see the motion of to-night 
caiTied with temper; but now he anticipated, since, instead of a concili- 
atory tone, the noble lord had displayea the symbol, sign, and ensign of 
partv hostility, it would deprive the measure of the aid of many who, but 
for fae noble lord's unconciliatory tone, would have been disposed to 
eo-operate with it. He again thanked his right hon. friend for his dig- 
nified and manly declaration — ^which, he was sure, was called for — and 
would make the question be viewed elsewhere in a very different light 
from what it mignt have been, had it received the sanction of his right 
hoo, friend's aid in carrying it through this House. As he said before, 
lie cane down to vote with the noble lord — but would now alter his 
determination and vote against him. 

Mr^ BULLER deprecated the imputations of the noble lord (Milton). 
Mr. W. HORTON (who sat under the gallery) had understood that 
the noble lord (Milton), gave credit to those persons who, like him (Mr. 
Hoirton) voted for delay, for a deliberate intention to defeat the measure 
by false pretences. (Loud cries of ** hear.") This was the phrase of 
t&e noble lord. He could only tell the noble lord, that character was 
tts dear to him as to the noble lord^' The noble lord could not deprive 
liini of the fact to which he had before referred, — ^the communication he 
had had with a respectable Dissenter upon this subject Upon the noble 
lord, and upon those Who adopted his opinions, must be the consequence 
of the conrie they had chosen to pursue. 

Lofd MILTON begged to state, in explanation, that, when he had 
keant. Aat some members conceived that the repeal of the acts was not 
the object of the noble lord's motion (No, no^, he had desired the cleHc 
to give him ihe book, in order that he mi^t snow the exact nature of th^ 
iBotion. He certainly had heard gentlemen say that the^ conceived that 
the only question on Tuesday last, was to take into consideration, not to 
repeal, the acts. His object was to show that their repeal was the end 
In view, and that those who stated the contrary were not correct. 

Mr. FITZGERALD observed, that the notice of motion of the noMe 
lord (Russell), was to repeal the aqts, but the motion itseK had been for 
a eommittee to consider the acts. Many members had declared that they 
voted with the noble lord, not understanding that they were agreeing to 
the rep^ of these acts, but merely to consider them. He (Mr. Fit£* 
aerald) regretted the tone manifested by the noble lord (Milton), and his 
introduction intp the discusaon of unauthorised and unjust aspersions upon 
those who had presumed to differ from him. (Hear, hear.) This was 
the lajrt thing tnat the noble lord (Russell) would desire, or those who 
wished for success to his measure. He hoped there would be a return to 
the spirit and temper with which the subject had been introduced, to 
whioi it owed mainly the success it had received, and which ouffht to 
characterize the proceedings of the House., if the noble lord desired suc- 
cess to a measure which he had advocated in so different a tone. 

Mr. CALCRAFT hoped that the committee would return to that tone 
in which it had hitherto treated this subject. G reat interests were involved 
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in the question ; and he was convinced thai the little irritation which bad 
now for the first time occurred, would subside^ and a calmness re-appear 
thai would be satial'actory to the hon. member for. Somerset (Sir T, Leth* 
bridge). He still hoped that the committee would part without resent- 
menty and would meet again in the same good humour in which they 
began. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord J. RUSSELL re^;retted much the tone which the discnssioB had 
assumed. It was his opinion, that a» no other proposition but suspension 
was made, it was needless and disappointing to defer the discussion. He 
did not ezinress this as his individual opinion solely ; at the sane time he 
did not think that the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel) had any other 
object in proposing delay than the benefit of all parties. (Hear.) He 
(Lcnrd John Kusseil) imputed motives to no one. 

Lord MILTON was sorry for what had occurred ; he had no inteatioa 
to excite anger, and, for his own part, he was entirely devoid of anger 
jtowards any one. The hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Fitzgerald), must 
be aware that the noble lord (Russell) could not make a motion for a 
repeal in the House without going into a committee. 

Sir £. KN ATCHBULL.— Does the noble lord leave ns no alterna- 
tive between delay and immediately voting for a repeal of the ads ? 

Lord J. RUSbELL. — I mean now to have the resolution read ; the 
Chaurmaa to report piogress ; and. ask leave to sit again on Tuesday 
mexL 

At this moment, Mr. Pbel rone and proceeded outctf the House. Hie 
•exionpW.was foHowed by the Attomeyx-Oeneral and other individuals 
connected with the administratiott ; and immedialely after».ahBOsl all the 
members on the ministerial side of the House also movedt Inwards the 
door. . This proceeding elicited fnom the opposition a sheet ef laughter^ 
. The CuAiRMAN tiMn put the question o» the resolution, which wan 
eacriediatbe aff naative, fi few 'f nee^ enfy being iheard, in c en s eqn e n c e 

eC the secession^ > > - 

Mr. LITTLETON expressed his feais thai this qncslioB, after whm 
had passed, would no longer be discussed without an infusion of party 
Vpirit. He regretted the speech which had been delivered by the nobb 
lord, and doubted much whether that speech would not have the effect 
of depriving the measure of the influence which it might otherwise have 
had in its favour in another place. 

Colonel DAYIES was of opinion, that those persons who allowed 
paltry, petty, and personal feeling (hear, hear), to interfere with the 
proaA path of their duty, were unwcnrthy of a seat in that or any other 
House. 

Sir 6. WARRENDER hoped that whatever irritation midht have 
been excited by the noble lord opposite (Lord Milton), it would not, for 
the sake of the country, lead to any unfortunate result to this most impor- 
tant question. As an independent nsenber of Parliament, he must 
declare, that if any circumstance would induce him not only to withdranr 
his confidence from, but to give his opposition to, an administration, it 
would be the circumstance he had just witnessed — namely, the secession 
of ministers from the House. (Hear, hear.) He had heard in former 
times of the secession of opposition ; but this was the first occasion during 
an experience of 22 years in Parliament, that he had seen all the minis- 
ters retire firom the House before a decision bad been come to on a great 
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qvesliMi whiflik kad been agitating ftll men\ minds. He begged piardoR 
of the House ; he aaw one minister left» he had thought they were all 
go«e. He was not accustomed to express himself waraily ; but he could 
not hdp declaring thus strongly his regret at the course which had been 
thus taken. ■ 

Mr. y. FITZGERALD thought that his gallant friend who had just 
addressed Ifaa House could not Imve heard the speech of his right hon. 
Iiiend (Mr. Peel). If he had, he would have heara his right hon. friend 
express his intention neither to oppose the motion or to support it ; and 
he (Mr. V. Fitzgerald) now learned for the first time that it was a sin- 
gular course for a minister, or any other person, to leave the House to 
avoid voting. The discussion was at an end. (No.) He asserted that his 
right hon. friend did not leave the House until the Chairman was about 
to put the question. If he had remained in the House, and a division had 
been called for, he could not have avoided voting. (Hear, hear.) He 
put it to the noble lord opposite (Lord John Russell), whether he ^viewed 
the retiieBiant of his right hon. friend in the same light as that in which 
it vFas viewed by his gallant friend. In leaving the House as he had 
done^ ke had done nothing inconsistent with his duty as a minister, or 
with his respect for the House or the noble lord. (Mr. Peel at this rao- 
ment re-entered the House, and took his seat on the ministerial bench.) 
He (Mr. Fitsgerald) appealed to the House, whether the speech of his 
gallant friend was likely to assist the object which he professed himself 
ftuxioualo promote. 

Lord F. L. GO W£R said, that he concurred with the gallant oSeet 
in vsmttiag thai any thing like irritation had arisen during the debate, 
but the attack which had been made by the gallant officer on the right 
boa. gantleniaa was, he thoueht, in his conscience^, the most unmerited 
ba'had ever heard. (Hear, bear.) The gallant officer had declared the 
pndiahiUly of his. withdrawing his valuable support from a minister who 
was liable to moments of irritation. He must say, that if he found tiie 
nf^^hov* gentleamn to be a minister whose blooa was so cold that he 
coald aotrise under an unmerited attack, — under the imputation of acting 
on false pretence8,-7-he in his turn would withdraw his support from him. 
In the right hon. gentleman's secession from the House under the circum- 
ataaces that had taken place, he entirely concurred. He (Lord Gower) 
did not take the same course, because, though he had voted in the mino- 
rity on the former evening, yet, seeing the majority by which the sense of 
the House had been declared against his then view of the question, he 
would, if he were called upon to decide between suspension and repeal, 
undoubtedly give his vote for the latter. For these reasons he did not 
follow his right hon. friend, upon whom, in his absence, the gallant officer 
had chosen to make a personal attack. 

1^ G. W ARRENDER said, that when he commented on the depar- 
ture of his right hon. friend he was not aware that he had declared his 
intention of not voting on the question. He was not apt to give way to 
feelings of irritaUon, but he supposed, that on this occasion, he had caught 
the iuection. (A laugh.) , If he had said any thing objectionable to the 
House, or the right hon. gentleman, he was very sorry for it, and was 
yenr rc«sdy to apologize. 

Mr. PEEL said, that he was occupied very agreeably up stairs when 
the intelligence was conveyed to him that his gallant friend Was ready to 
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withdraw his support from the GoTeriimeDt ; nevertheieas, he did not 
allow the melancholy intelligenoe to disturb his repast. (Hear, bear.) 
The fact was, that haying fiasted since nine o'clock that morning, and 
being completely exhausted, he bad retired to take some refreshment. 
He had returned to listen to the attack which was made upon him, but 
be feared that he should again provoke the indignation of his gallant friend 
by pursuing the same course by whieb it had been excited ; lor it was bis 
intention to leave the House when the question should be put, if it had iMit 
already been put from the chair. When be left the House, be intended 
no disrespect to the noble lord, or to the committee — be did not mean hb 
departure to be the signal for the departure of others. No person would 
ever have reason to accuse him of such a proceeding; but he apprehended 
that he was perfectly justified in taking the course which he had adopted 
*— indeed, there was nothing else left for him to do. He was sorry if any 
person had taken offence at the proceeding; but be was confident that 
what he had done was in p^fect consonance with the practice of ParKv 
ament, and under nmilar circumstances he would again pursue the same 
course. 

The House then resumed, and the report was ordered to be bron^t up 
on Tuesday, 

TvssDAY, March 4th. 

» ,• 

On the motion of Lord John Russell^ the report of die comoutlee 
on the Test and Corporation acts was brought up. 

The report) w^ich recommends the repeal of the Idth and 26th of 
Charles II., nni of the 16tfa of Gieo. II„ was read and agreed to. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL then moved for leave to bring in a MR 

Cirsnant to the said resolution. Leave was then given to bring in Ibe 
IL Lord J. RusssLL and others were ordered to prepare the aanM. 
On the motion of Lord Althorp, the bill was brought in, read the 
first time, and ordered to be read the second time on Friday se'bniglil. 

Lord ALTHORP gave notice, that it was bis intention that mt biH 
should go into a committee on the Monday follcfwing. 

Friday, March 14. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL moved the order of the day for the second 
reading of the Corporation and Test acts' repeal bill. 

Mr. PEEL recommended that the subject should not be debated in 
die present stage ; but that such obsei^ations a» honourable members 
might be inclined to make, should be postpbned until the motion that the 
House go into committee on the bill, on whatever day the noble bnrd 
shcmld think proper to name for that purpose. For his part, be should 
be quite ready to reserve the further declaration of his opinion, as weH 
as the taking of the sense of the House upon the principle of the bill, 
nntil that occasion. He hoped the noble lord would now definitdy fix 
the day when he intended to move for the committal of the measnte. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL had no objection to defer the disemMon, 
and begged to fix Tuesday next for the Committee. He had int^ded td 
have named Monday ; but he understood that a charitable meeting was 
to take place on that day> with which he should be sorry to interfere. 
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The bill vfts then read a see^d tiiney and the Committee upon it fixed 
mk for Tuesday aext. 

Tuesday^ March 18. 

Leid JOHN RUSSELL moTed that the order of the day be read» 
for the House resolving itself iato a committee of the whole House on 
IbiiB bill. ' It was read accordingly. i 

. On the question that the Speaker do now leave the Chair, 
' Mr. STURGES BOURNE addressed the House to the follow- 
Mf effects — In the unavoidable absence of his hon. friend, the member 
for Devesshire, it fell to hb lot to undertake the task of laying before the 
House a propontion which, he trusted, would have the effect of uniting 
the suflfrages of both parties on this great question, and of providing 
anply for the security of the church, at the same time that it extended the 

S'vileges of the IXiss^iters. He regretted the absence of his hon. 
md, because it deprived the proposition of the influence which it 
would have obtained from his talents and his character. 

On the former discussion of this question, there had been so much 
ability displayed — and, he was happy to add, so much temper and mode- 
ration shewn by the noble lord and his supporters — as materially to add 
to the power with which they pressed the consideration of their opinions' 
upon the House ; and he could assure them that it was not his intention 
to say any thing on the present occasion which might excite any unplea- 
sant or irrki^ng discussion. The House had already determined, by no 
equivocal majority, that the sacramental tests now in existence ought to 
be abolished. He might, perhaps, be permitted, without offence, to sup- 
fCMe, that the honourable members who had formed the majority on this 
qacoli on on a former evening, had come to the same conclusion u{k)n it 
urom very different premises. Some might be of opinion that all tests were 
improper, and that therefore the tests required by these acts ought to be 
aboKsDed : others, too, might be of opinion, that though tests were on 
aoaie occasions of efficacy, these tests were neither proper in themselves, 
nor eflkient for the purposes for which they were imposed. But both 
parties, he believed, were of opinion that they led to the most revolting 
profanation of one of the holiest ceremonies of the Christian religion. 
That such were the opinions of those who formed that majority he had 
oo doubt. He believed he might say, with the same degree of confidence, 
that his right hon. friend, and those who supported him, would not 
think he was doing them an injustice when he stated, that he did not 
suppose they were opposed to the abolition of the tests now in existence 
if others could be substituted which would afford a proper degree of 
a^curity to the church. He had little doubt that they would be thankful 
to him or any one else who should propose a step by which they might 
be exempt from a course which would seem to lay them open to such an 
imputation. These circumstances had induced him to hope, that some 
proposition might be made which would put an end to all objections, 
and render the abolition of the existing tests in every way feasible. He 
wished to remind those who had resisted the motion, of the effect of the 
bill since it was first passed. Persons who did not belong to the church 
of England were obliged to qualify themselves to hold certain offices in 
the state by taking the sacrament. That enactment soon led to a confer- 
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€i}ee between the two Houses, on the subject of occasional confoimity, 
which, after some discussion, ended in a quarrel between them. Scmmi 
afterwards a bill was brought in to repeal the act for occasional confor- 
mity, and passed; but. that bill was found to be so severe in its enact- 
ments, that, after the lapse of a short time, another bill was brought in to 
^iispend it--a bill which had b^n annually passed ever since. That such 
a bill should ever have been deemed a security to the establish^ church 
was a point which, he fairly owned, astonished him much. It might 
keep out of office honest and conscientious men, but it never could ope- 
rate as a restraint upon men of a contrary disposition. He had hoped 
that the enactments of the Corporation and Test acts had become a dead 
letter — and, therefore, it was that he had heard with much sorrow that 
there was a particular church in London to which individuals went» on 
stated occasions, to take the sacrament, as a qualification for office. He 
was convinced that the church could receive no benefit from such a pro- 
fanation of one of its most solemn and awful rites; and, therefore, ' he 
thought that there could be no particular desire in those gentlemen who 
formed the minority of the former night to retain the present tests, if any 
other could be substituted in their stead. With respect to the gentle- 
men who sought the entire repeal of the present restrictive statutes, he 
was afraid that it might be more difficult to reconcile them to the propo- 
sition which he intended to submit to the House ; for they might be of 
opinion, that all tests were unnecessary and improper, and might be 
inclined not to incumber the boon, which they sought to confer upon the 
Dissenters, by any limitation whatever. He could understand the feeling 
on which they were prepared to act; but he trusted that if it were posn- 
ble to frame a declaration which would give satisfaction to the members 
of the established church, and which was at the same time free from all 
the objections which the Dissenters naturally entertained against the 
present tests, they would not risk the loss of a great advantage for the 
accidental attainment of an advantage still greater. 

He did not propose that the Dissenters should be subjected to the 
necessity of taking an oath, because he thought an oath ought not to be 
profaned, and because he believed that an affirmation, or declaration, 
solemnly made, would afford sufficient protection to the church esta- 
blishment He should propose, that a declaration should be made to the 
following effect, by all candidates for office at the time when, by the 
fisting law, the oaths of allegiance and supremacy were to be taken : — 
''I, A. B., do solemnly and sincerely declare, that I will notnse any 
powers with which I may be invested by this office, to subvert, or to 
endeavour to subvert, the rights and privileges of the church of England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, as by law estaolished." He had endeavoured in 
this declaration to avoid the use of any terms that were vague and indefi- 
nite, or that were calculated to affect thereligiousscruplesof any persons 
whatever. He had now stated the sum and substance of all that he had 
to propose. The declaration would apply equally to the privileges of 
the established church of Scotland, and to those of the established 
church of England and Ireland, and must be taken by all the King's 
subjects alike, before their admission into any public office. He felt a 
sanguine hope that the House would not entirely reject his proposition ; 
but, supposing that it should not concur with him as to the terms of the 
declaration, he trusted that it would atleast require soqiething to secure 
the object which he had in view. 
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-Before he concluded, he would beg leave to be allowed to say a few 
words NspectiDg the conduct of the clergy of the establishmeD t. It could 
not iiave fiailed to strike the attention of every member of this House, that 
the dergy had not thought fit, except in one or two instances, to trouble 
the House with petitions on this subject. He inferred from that circum- 
ataaee^ that they reposed with confidence in the attachment of Parlia- 
ment to the establishment, of which they were the pious and active minis- 
- tecs. Anxious as he was for the security of the church of England, he 
would confess that he thought that they had done more by their silence 
to advance its interests and welfare, than if they had covered the table of 
the House with loads of petitions against the repeal of these statutes. 
' The right hon. gentleman concluded by moving, that it be an instruction 
to the committee on this bill, that they have power to provide for the 
taking and subscribing a declaration by all persons who would, under 
the existing laws, be required to take the sacramental Test. 

Lord EASTXOR said, that in seconding the motion of his right hon. 
friend, he should not make more than a few observations to the House. 
He could assure the noble lord, that though he had formed one of the 
minority on the former evening, he was not at all insensible to the 
inconveniences of the present laws respecting the Dissenters. It was 
impossible to avoid seeing that they were full of inconsistencies, when a 
bill of Indemnity was annually passed to suspend the severity of their 
enactments. It was impossible also to avoid seeing that the test which 
required individuals to use the most sacred ceremony of the church as a 
qualification for office, was a profanation of religion which ought to be 
. continued no longer. He would candidly confess, that he had voted on 
the former night against the motion of the noble lord, because he was not 
prepared to support the abolition of the existing tests without having 
some declaration substituted for them, acknowledging that the church of 
Sngland was an integral part of the constitution, and pledging the person 
taking office to consider it in that light. He was now of opinion that 
flome declaration, such as his right hon. friend had proposed, might be 
framed so as to satisfy both sides of the House. He was aware Uiat it 
might be said, that if he was impressed by such sentiments, he ought 
not to have voted as he did on the former night, because it would have 
been easy for him, when the noble lord's bill came to its present 
stage, to have proposed that a similar instruction to the present be given 
to the committee. He must confess, that if the noble lord in his speech 
— which he owned with pleasure to be a most able and conciliatory 
speech — ^had propounded any intention of substituting a declaration 
instead of an oath as a test, he should have given his support to the 
noble lord's motion. He had, however, supposed that such was not the 
intention of the noble lord, and had voted accordingly. He acknow- 
ledged it to be his opinion, that if the noble lord hsid not carried his 
.motion on the former night, the subject would have been taken up by 
Government; and if it had been so taken up, the repeal of these statutes 
would have been more satisfactory both to the Government and to the 
Dissenters. He admitted that the declaration which had been just pro- 
posed, obviated the objections which he had formerly felt to the repeal 
of the Corporation and Test acts. He had always voted for the Cathulic 
question, and he sincerely hoped that nothing would ever occur to 
prevent his support of that measure. Whatever circumstances had 
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occurred in former times to render penalties necessary for the- mainte- 
nance of the dominion of the established church, as %feU as for the 
protection of the best interests of the country, he thought that the time 
had at length arrived when all these disqualificatioos ought to cease, fittd 
that the parties who were at issue upon them ought to be allowed fairly 
and honourably to extricate themselves from their eonsetfuences, by an 
arrangement mutually fair, and mutually just. A middle course was 
therefore what he should recommend, as being more likely to be gene- 
rally acceptable; in that view he should support the amendmeat. 

The Speaker then put the question upon the motion of Mr. Starges 
Bourne. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL. I hope I shall be forgiven if I am anxious 
at this early period to state my sentiments on the new question propounded 
by the right hon. gentleman. The noble lord is perfectly correct- in bis 
recollection, that neither I, nor those who sit near me, proposed any test 
or declaration as a substitute for tliat we wish to abolish : on ih» coaUrarj, 
in conformity with all the petitions on the table from the Proteatast 
Dissenters, we asked for the total repeal of the existing law,' on general 
principles of justice and policy; and, notwithstanding what has fiallea 
from the right hon. gentleman, I believe that such was the sense of the 
majority of this House who supported us. Undoubtedly, an hon. friend 
of mine, whose absence on this occasion I regret, stated that his reason 
for voting for the repeal of the Test and Corporation acts was the hope 
that it would be followed by a motion for their suspension ; but I canaot 
believe that many concurred in that sentiment, and the motion was not 
broached until towards the close of the discussion. Before I go further, 
before I enter upon, the proposition of the right boa. gentleman^ let ne 
.congratulate the House that the question of to-night b very different 
from that which we debated on the former occasion. We are no longer 
disputing whether persons dissenting from the diorch of England on points 
of religious faith can by possibility be worthy to hold oivU and niilitary 
offices in the state. TV e are no. longer incumbered with any of theee 
theological difficulties which I always considered most improperly intro- 
duced into legislative discussions. We are no longer contending against 
an ancient principle, which, though not now in conformity wi^ the 
practice, is still held consistent witli the theory of our law — that no person 
' can be judged worthy to serve the State of England, unless he agree with 
: the religious creed of the church of England. The question is now dif- 
ferent: what is proposed by the right hon. gentleman is no declaration 
of religious opinion — as I trust, no violation of conscience-^bttt only 
relating to the civil and political conduct of those who are to be affected 
by it. 

In arguing it, therefore, I enter upon fresh grounds; and I am sorry 
• to say, that although I rejoice that the question is not what it waa> yet 
.1 am not prepared to agree in principle with the right hon. gentleman. 
The first reason that strikes my mind why such a declaration is perfectly 
unnecessary is, that there is no danger. Whether the Corporation and 
•Test acts do or do not rest on a sound foundation — whether they were or 
we:e not well adapted to their end, at least it must be confessed that 
they were enacted to meet great* and what then appeared overwhelming, 
dangers. There were persons at that time who openly avowed an inten- 
tion to destroy the Constitution in Church and State ; but at the present 
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moment I say; timt no declaration is called for, because no danger can 
be pointed out rendering necessary such a security. I would appeal to 
M wbo hear me, whether any complaint can be made against the conduct 
of Protestant Dissenters who have been admitted into office. Whatever 
the theory of. the law may be, it must not be forgotten that in practice, 
for -the greater part of a century, numbers of Dissenters have been 
admitted into eivil and military offices. Have they shewn any dispo- 
sition to subvert the institutions of the country? Have they made any. 
attempt to lead you to believe that they are lying in wait to destroy any 
thing by law established ? If not> I call upon the House not to sanction 
an imputation where there is no charge — not to express distrust where 
there is m> want of confidence. The next ground on which I object to 
the pcopositien of the right hon, gentleman is, that 1 really see no reason 
why Dissenters admitted to office should be required to make a declara- 
taoo .of this kind with respect to the church, when they are not called 
Ufxm to make similar declarations with respect to any other establishments 
ifi the country. Persons of all opinions are abroad — among them a few 
who are absolutely hostile to the constitution of the country. Some 
declare a House of tords perfectly useless; others, that annual Parlia- 
ments and universal suffrage are the true and best system of government ; 
aod others avowedly entertain notions which majorities of both Houses^ 
of Parliament would consider subversive of the constitution ; yet nobody 
tbinks it necessary to guard such iustitutions as the Trial by Jury, the 
Independence of the Judges, or others of the same kind, by any such 
declaration.. It seems to me, therefore, far better to leave the church, 
like other institutions, to the general security that all the inhabitants 
of the kingdom are ready to obey the laws, than to enforce any separate 
wad distinct protection. But I maintain, moreover, that such security is 
■ot the best you can obtain : the best security for the church is the 
general ■admission into office of Dissenters, now excluded ; and that secu- 
rity must depend upon that temper of mind, that conciliatory disposition 
towards all the establishments of the country, which is likely to be pro- 
duced by the repeal of all tests and disabilities. — All history tells us, 
that when persecuting laws are abrogated, a disposition has arisen among 
the sect so persecuted to incline towards the religion of the majority, and 
to adopt opinions more generally in vogue. The right hon. gentleman 
alluded to the debates on the Occasional Conformity bill ; and Bishop 
Surnet shewed, that since the passing of the Toleration act, the number 
of Dissenters had diminished one-fourth. Why had this been the result? 
Because the bar of persecution had been removed — because restrictions 
were repealed, and the party spirit which they had generated was at an 
end. This is one instance in point, and I may mention another analogous 
to it. >N^ever were religious wars carried on with greater fury than in 
France. The party of &e Hugonots included persons of the highest rank 
fuid influence ; and we all know the persecutions, massacres, assassinations, 
and burnings, that arose out of those struggles; but Henry IV., by the 
edict of Nantz, admitted the Hugonots to all offices and employments, 
— and what was the consequence? About a century afterwards, Loun« 
XIV. came to the throne; and, at that period, nearly every person of 
consequence and their families had conformed to the established religion. 
No doubt the party would have been completely at an end, if Louis 
XIV. had not, in a degree, revived the system which Henry had destroyed. 
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I have said that the best security is, to impose no test or declaration at 
all ; that it would be such a show of confidence — such a demonstration 
of tnist in the conduct of the Dissenters, that from that moment there 
would be nothing to fear. But to ask for declarations and securities, 
certainly implies distrust ; and the proposition of the right hon. gentleman 
looks as if the church wished for a kind of salvo ; as if it was not ready 
to make the concession with good-will, and in the fnllspirit of confidence 
und conciliation. — I have still another objection to securities of the kind. 
Although the words in which the right hon. gentleman has couched bis 
motion y and in which he means to propose it to the committee, are per- 
haps as unexceptionable as any that could be found, yet such declanitionB 
are always liable to various interpretations. A conscientious man may 
take a declaration, and may faithfully mean to observe it in his sense of 
the terms, but he may still be held guilty of tnisconduct by those of a 
difierent creed, who give the same terms a different construction. Tliis 
will appear when I read the last words of the test proposed by Mr. Bcnrke4 
He suggested that persons taking ofiice should engage not to destroy or 
subvert the church ; but he carried his security further, and in order Ut 
show what he means by the words, *' any attempt to destroy or subvert 
the church,'' he makes the Dissenter say, ** I will not employ any power 
or influence I may derive from any office corporate, or from any other 
office under his Majesty, to destroy or subvert the church, or to cause 
members to be elected into any corporation, or into Parliament, or give 
my vote for any such members on account of their attachment to any 
other or different religious opinions or establishment.'' I think the 
House will agree with me, that if there be two candidates for office, or 
for Parliament, in other respects equally unexceptionable, it is impossible 
for a Dissenter not to lean rather to the one whose religious opinions 
most nearly resemble his own ; and yet against this course many may be 
of opinion that he has taken a solemn declaration. These are tne objec- 
tions on which I found my opposition to the motion of the right hon. 
gentleman; but when I call it my opposition, I am ready to declare 
that that opposition is not unconquerable. I consider a declaration of 
the kind objectionable on principle ; but I profess myself ready to listen 
to the opinions of the House, wnether it be fit or not that it should be 
admittea. I would not take upon myself to close the door of peace. If 
there be a chance that Dissenters will be admitted to their just rights 
and privileges, under a declaration which is not offensive to their consci- 
ences — and if the church is satisfied that that admission, accompanied by 
the declaration, may be made without danger — I should listen to the pro- 
posal with the most earnest hope, and endeavour to make the reconcili- 
ation complete. Having stated my objections, I will not go further in 
the way of dissent from, or assent to, the declaration, than to wait for the 
expression of the general sense of the House upon a question, in reference 
to religious liberty, as important as any that perhaps was ever submitted 
to its deliberation. 

Mr. PEEL. When this subject was last under the consideration et 
the House, I asked the noble lord, in all sincerity, on my own behalf, 
and on behalf of many who concurred with me in the attempt, which 
proved fruitless, of resisting the repeal of the Test and Corporation acts, 
'to dve us an opportunity for maturely deliberating on the course it 
mi^t be most fitting to pursue under the altered circumstances in which 
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the qneBlaon was then Bubmitted to our view. I made that applicatioa 
with an earaeat determination to apply my mind to the subject ; and the 
only purpose for which I asked delay was, that I might consider, with 
others, what arrangements could be made. 

A minority, a considerable minority, of this House having pronounced 
opinion that an alteration in the exbting law wasdesirable, I wished 
for time to reflect what course could be ado[^ed which was likely to gain 
g3iieral assent, and particularly the assent of that quarter whose sanction 
and authority are indispensible. l^his object seemed most likely to be 
attained by consulting the feelings of those whose interests were more 
fljpmfically brought under the view of the House by the noble lord ; 
and of that other great party in this country which, by its adherence and 
sincere attachment to the chareh of England and its doctrines, must feel 
a deep anxiety in the result. The delay I asked for on that occasion was 
vefosed me ; and I was told, with, I must say, a degree of injustice and 
presumption I hardly expected, that I required postponement with dif- 
fiBrent motives to those which I honestly professed, and because I was 
desirous of defeating the measure. I assure the noble lord, it is impossi- 
ble that any thing wat passed on that occasion — whatever injustice was 
done tome and mv motives— can, in the slightest degree, influence my 
Tiew of this question, or abate my anxiety to promote that arrangement 
whioh, under all the circumstances, would be most conducive to the ge- 
neral welfare. In the course of the discussions, since the first intro- 
duction of the question by the noble lord, various propositions have 
been submitted by different honourable members ; and, with permission 
of the House, I will briefly enumerate them. In the first place, thero 
was the proposal to adhere to the existing law, which we defended under 
tiie impression that it did not entail on Dissenters the practical grievance 
eomplained of. We did not deny the force of the objection urged against 
that part of the law which required the sacramental Test as a qualifica- 
tion of civil office ; but we thought that the force of that objection was 
almffft, if net altogether, done away bv the annual practice of passing an 
Indemnity act, which, in point of fact, relieved us from the painful 
necessity of enforcing the sacramental Test. I said to the noble lord 
from the first, that I thought in matters of that kind nothing was mcnre 
anwise, nothing more calculated to disturb existing harmony, and to give 
rise to animosity, and to the worst of all animosities, religious animosity, 
than a pertinacious and useless resistance to the general wishes of the 
legislature. Therefore, I thought the majority of forty-four decisive at 
least of this point — that the existing law ought to undergo a material 
alteration* 

Whatever might be my opinion, the sense of the House having been 
fairly taken, I should not have pressed it for a moment in the hope of 
controlling the judgment of the majority. I repeat, that the sense of the 
House was fairiy taken after due discussion, and that that decision con- 
trols my opinion ; and I yield the point, that the law as it stands must be 
cdmnged. Another proposition was thrown out by an honourable baro- 
net, the member for Devonshire, on the first night of the debate, and 
aobsequently repeated, though not pressed, which seemed to meet with 
considerable countenance; namely, that instead of passing an annual In- 
demnity bill, we should suspend that part of the law requiring the sacra- 
mental Test. Thb course would give Dissen.ters a4inission.; and it was 
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suggested thai the suspension might be annual. I pressed the npble 
loni to consider thai proposition, and I was afterward* taunted for having 
declined to express ny opinion upon it by my vote. I heartily rejoice 
that I did not so express it, for I thus reserved to myself the privilege of 
exercising an unfettered judgment. The result of reconsideratioa has 
been, that I have changed my first impression ; and I now think that 
the proposed suspension would be subject to all the inconveniences be- 
longing to the annual Indemnity bilL Henee the objectaeft.of con- 
scientious men, both among the members of the church of England and 
the Dissenters, would not be removed, viz,^ that it is not right that the 
permanent law of this country, mitigated only by indemnity, should re* 
cognize the principle that the sacramental Test shall be applied as a aiat^ 
ter of necessity as a qualification for civil office. The adoption of sua* 
pension in the place of indemnity might be liable to further objectaon, 
inasmuch as it would be an implied rec<^ition of the propriety of the 
practice generally of requiiing the sacramental Test, and would tend to 
fortify and confirm it. The thwd proposition was made by my right 
bon. friend lately in the office of the Colonial Department, although 
I am not quite sure that he went so far as to bring it forward in his place 
here. He was not in favour of a suspension, but that there should be a 
time named at which the operation of these act» shcHild cease ; that for 
the next five or s^ven years, for instance, the existing law should remaii* 
in force, and then expire. That proposal seems to me open to Tery 
considerable objections, and I think we should gain nothing whatever by 
it. We should have an interval of five or seven years for the expreauon 
of irritating and useless jealousy and suspicion, without the slightest ad- 
ditional security to the church. The consequence might be, that at the 
end of the period fixed, we should come to the consideration of the sub- 
ject (if, indfeed, consideration on our part was rendered necessary) in a 
state of feeling and temper far less favourable than at the present men 
■lent, I do not hesitate to say, that if the question were merely betweeft 
an immediata repeid and a pro^iective repeal of this kind, I should at 
OBce say, ** Let us have the benefit of the grace of concession." 

I have already mentioned three courses that have been brought under 
our notice, and there remain two others to which I shall also advert — the 
one, that of the noble lord, who asks for the simple and unqualified 
repeal of the Test and Corporation acts ; and the other, that of my 
right hon. friend, who wishes that the repeal should be accompanied 
by a declaration to be substituted in lieu of the sacramental Toit, re- 
quiring the party entering office to state or disclaim something respect- 
ing the established church. After the best consideration I have been 
able to give the case, I am inclined to think that that course which shall 
secure a final arrangement and general acquiescence is to be preferred. 
Whatever may be the abstract principles to which the noble lord may 
profess his attachment, the inquiries I have made since the last discua- 
aion have induced me to thinx, that the wisest and best course is that 
which promotes a complete and final arrangement with the acquiescence 
of the different branches of the legislature, without offending the oob- 
soieatious scruples of Dissenters, and with a conviction on the part of the 
other great interest, and the members of the church, that the existing 
law ought to be repealed vrith valid security. The legislature would 
take that opportunity of recording its sentiments of the cliurch of £ng- 
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land, add of Tequiring that security from the Dissenters which was fair, 
jost^ and muKMlable. 1 assure the noble lord, that he does the Govern- 
ment and myself injustice, if he supposes we have not turned our atten- 
tion to this subject, for we have very anxiously considered it. 1 thought 
my right hon. friend's proposal in this stage of the business might merely 
be, that it should be an instruction to the Committee to attach a decla- 
ration to the bill of the noble lord — to introduce into that bill some 
olause, containing either a declaration or an obligation on oath, to be 
taken by parties now liable to the sacramental Test. 

I mm prepared, if the House should be disposed to recognize that prin- 
ciple, as I trust it will be, to propose to the consideration of the Com- 
fHittee, a declaration to be taken by persons entering on an office corpo- 
rate, or in the appointment of the Crown. We have already had it under 
dineuflsion, ^vHiether it would or would not be proper that that declaration 
should be made upon oath, or whether we ought to be content with the 
ttffinnation' of the party; and I wish to state to the House the feelings 
If ith wMch I propose my declaration. I consider that to impose a decla- 
t9$km xm an oath which Dissenters cannot take, would be yirtually to 
retard the progress the noble lord has already made for the relief of the 
Dissenters. My declaration, therefore, while it provides for the present 
and future security of the church, contains not one word which may not 
be fietirly required from any Dissenter on entering office. I have been 
studiously anxious to frame the declaration so as to make it impossible 
for a conscientious man to object to it. The noble lord says, that we 
ought not to require the renunciation of a religious creed ; and I reply, 
that my declaration is framed upon that principle. Then the noble lord 
. ufgeSy that we ought not to require the expression of a religious opinion ; 
I answer, that my declaration does not require it. On a matter of this 
kindy I am rather inclined to take a solemn affirmation than an oath» 
because it better accomplishes the object of the noble lord, and opens the 
door more widely for the admission of Dissenters of every class. I 
believe tiie obligation to be equal ; and that an affirmation u» even, on 
some accounts, a better security than an oath. 

A declaration on oath would certainly be more in conformity with the 
ordinary course of the law; but as it would, beyond all doubt, be a secu- 
rity equally valid, I should in this case prefer a solemn affirmation to a 
declaration on oath. I think we may as well, at this moment, postpone 
the discussion of the terms of the declaration until the report of the bill ; 
though, if it be the pleasure of the House that I should read the declara- 
tion I hold in niy hand, before we go into the Committee, I am ready to 
do so. Before I read it, I should inform the Houso that I have not had 
an opportunity of consulting any professional adviser. Some modifica- 
tions, verbal or technical, may be necessary ; but I think the general 
outline will be perfectly intelligible. In stating my proposition, I will 
.take this opportunity to repeat an observation I have before made on 
this subject, namely, that a declaration to this effect has been included in 
every bill that has of late years been proposed for the removal of the 
civil and military disabilities of the Roman Catholics, llie preamble I 
propose to substitute is copied from that of the bill brought in bv Mr. 
Grattan in 1613, and which was afterwards introduced into Uie bill drawn 
up by a ri|^t hon. friend of mine, (Lord Plunkett,) now a member of 
the other House.-^The words of that preamble begin thus : — 
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*< Whereas the Protestant Episcopal Churcii of Engiaftdaad Irekad^, 
lutd the doctrine, discipline^ and gbVemment' Uiereof, and likewise tbe 
Protestant Church of Scotland, and the doctrine, ditcipliae, and geven* 
menl thereof, are established permanently and inTiolahl j.^ 

I then propose that a declaration to the following effect should be 
flubstituted in lieu of the sacramental Test : — 

'< Be it enacted, that idl persons who shall hereafter be elected or 
chosen to fill the office of mayor, alderman, or magistrate, or to fill any 
office of trust or emolument in any city or town corporate in England or 
Wales, shall, immediately previous to his admission, make and subscribe 
tiie].following declaration : — ^ I, A, B., do solemnly declare, that I will 
never exercise any power, authority, or influence which 1 may posnsa by 
virtue of my office, to injove or weaken the Protestant Churcn, as it is 
by law established within these realms, or to disturb it in the enjoyment 
of any of those rights and privileges which it now enjoys/ " 

That is the whole of the declaration I propose to require; but as I 
kave begun to read the provisions I wish to see introduced into the bill, 
I may as well, perhaps, read them all. The clause regnlating the mode 
in which the declaration shall be taken, b in these words:— 

** And be it enacted, that the said declaration shall be made and sob- 
scribed in the presence of the person or persons who, by the present 
charters and usages of cities and towns corporate, administer the oaths on 
entering into office there, and in default of such, the said declaration 
shall be made and subscribed in presence of two of the justices of the 
respective counties wh«re the city or town corporate shall be ; and be it 
further enacted, that where any person shall omit or neglect to make and 
subscribe the said declaration, such election or choice, and all other acts 
done in consequence thereof, shall become null and void.'' 

I do not deem it necessary to impose any penalty on the party omitting 
to take the oath, but simply to declare the election void. I am aware 
that great difficulties will be found in applying this declaration to many 
offices in the appointment of the Crown, if it were proposed to substitute 
it generally as a condition precedent to entering into the office, in all 
cases in which the party is now liable to be required to take the sacra- 
mental Test. There are a great number of inferior and subordinate of- 
fices in which the subscribing to this declaration would only tend to throw 
ridicule upon it. If an attempt were made to state in the law all the 
offices that should on this account be excepted, I think it would be foaad 
extremely difficult in general terms to state the exceptions. I snbmit, 
therefore, to the House, whether, in order to obviate this difficulty, some 
aach regulation as this would not be found expedient : — 

*' Be it further enacted, that it shall be lawful for his Majesty to ro- 
quire any person who may be appointed to any civil office or trust what- 
soever, or who may hold any commission under the Crown, and fVmn 
whom, by law, the sacramental Test may now be required, to make and 
subscribe such declaration as aforesaid, previous to his admission into 
■uch office or trust, or to his actine under such commission, under such 
regrulations respecting the time and manner of subscribing such declara- 
tion as his Majesty may be pleased to appoint." 

The words of this clause will excluae from its operation Protestant 
Dissenters in Ireland and the holders of Scotch offices. These are the 
propositions I shall submit to the consideration of the House. The last 
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clftUiB will enabU the Crown to ap|»ly the declaration to those by whom 
it ought to bo takeoy while the inferior oflicers, from whom it is not 
necessary, may be paiiBed over. Whatever part I may have taken on this 
que8tioa---howe?er I may have resisted the proposition of the noble 
lord. I do assure him and the House, that, after what has since taken 
place, after the diacussion we hare had, and the majority by which the 
motion was carried, I do not yield to the noble lord in the sincere desire 
I feel to settle this question, in the course of the present Session, 
aatiifactorily and for ever. I do hope, therefore, that this proposition of 
mine*— a proposition so perfectly reasonable in itself — ^will not be rejected 
by the noble Uxd, or by any person who is an advocate of the cause of 
Che Dissenters. It is impossible for me irrevocably to pledge others ; 
)but I think I may say, that if this proposition be accepted, I do entertain 
a oonfident hope and expectation that this session will not expire without 
eodbling us to congratulate ourselves on a satisfactory and |)ermanent 
•ettlemeot of this question. If those clauses be incorporated in the bill 
of the noble lord,— without presuming to answer for others, it is my 
honest belief that they will ensure the passing of this bill ; and, for my 
own part, I do declare, and always will acknowledge, that I shall be sa- 
tisfied to acquiesce in the bill so modified, aud I Will do what I can to 
promote its success. On each side of this question, as of every other, 
there are extreme opinions; and the only mode of approaching a satis- 
factory aflyustment is by the way of mutual compromise and concession. 
Let us recollect that the principle of these laws, which recognizes con- 
formity to the church of England as the only qualification to admission 
to eorpoiate and civil offices, has been admitted by the annual Indemnity 
act. After what has taken place, I, therefore, and those who think with 
me, are prepared to give up that principle, and to declare, without any 
re£Breace to religious opinions, that Protef^tant Dissenters shall be eligible 
to office, provided they will give security, by subscribing this declaration, 
tar the maintenance of the rights and privil^es of the established church. 
If we, who opposed the bill on the first night, underrated the practical 
grievances sutfered by the Dissenters ; if we have justly been told, that 
the present law is pregnant with injustice and oppression to them ; the 
nore strongly that injustice and oppression have been proved, the more 
earnestly do I conjure those who advocate their cause to accept that 
relief which, in the words of one of our greatest vniters, would give 
0em,- ** foe ever, the dignified consciousness of security." This law (as 
I purpose it should be,) will, on the other hand, secure to the church of 
England that protection which it has a right to require from those who 
diseent from its doctrines. No privilege or power they may possess by 
holding office under the Crown, can be used, consistently with thatdecla- 
irntioB, under any circumstances, to the injury of the church, or to dis- 
turb it in the enjoyment of any of its rights or possessions. I will not 
enter at length into the discussion of the noble lord's arguments in favour 
of a simple and absolute repeal of the existing acts — I will content my- 
self with saying, that I do not think he shewed successfully that it is 
nut necessary to take some security for the established church. In the 
United States of America, or any other country where there is no esta- 
blished church, the removed of all tests would be entirely justifiable ; but 
the experience of this country for centuries has proved, that religious 
opinions enter into secular affairs, and materially influence the conduct 
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of men. The experience of this country has shefrn the neoessiiy of 
regarding an established church as an essential part of th^ constitutioB 
of the country ; and I hold, that we must take stronger measures for the 
security of the established church than those we shall possess, if this 
l^ill be passed in its present shape, When I affirm, thai this House eon* 
siders the established church as an essential part of the constitution, 

Non mens hie senno : 

*:— in the bills passed in thb House» and supported by hon*. gentlemen 
opposite, for the relief of the Roman Catholics from their civil dis* 
abilities and disqualilications, it has always been expressly ao tieclared, 
with the view of procuring our assent; and equally, 1 am sure, of making 
known the strong conviction on their minds of the truth of the allegation, 
not only that the Protestant Episcopal Church is *< established perma* 
nently audi inviolably,'' but that the relief was to be granted because il 
would ** tend to promote the interests of the established church, and 
strengthen that free constitution of which thai church is an essential 
part/' These are the very terms of Mr. 6 rattan's bill, and they eoaUi-^ 
tuted an express repognition by Parliament, that the established church 
is an essential part of the constitution. To that recognition there was 
not one dissenting voice in Parliament. I do not certainly consider it 
necessary to require such a declaration as Mr. Burke proposed ; but I do 
think we should constantly bear in mind, while considering this subject, 
that the church of £ngland is permanently and inviolably established as 
an essential part of the constitution of the country. On every side I have 
been glad to hear, during these discussions, that full justice was done to 
the temperate and wise course pursued by the church of England with 
respect to this question ; an4 I trust that, after the full confadence the 
church has shewn in the wisdom and justice of Parliament, we shall 
prove that we deserve that confidence, by insisting on whatever securiqr 
may appear necessary to the preservation of the rights and immunities of 
that church. It would be needless to vindicate the character of the 
church, when no aspersions have been cast upon it, — and to panegjrriae 
the conduct of its ministers, when I know the universal feeling of this 
House is this, that they have pursued a course of moderation ami peace. 
It was said by the noble lord, and others who supported thb measure on 
the first niffhtof the debate, that because the Dissenters had remained tran* 
qui! for thirty-seven years, — because they had not, during that long period, 
approached the House with their petitions, — they had not forfeited their 
Claim to the consideration of Parliament. If that silence and acquies- 
cence on their part j.ustly entitled the Dissenters to that consideration, 1 
do say that the conduct of the church of England gives it a claim to all 
the consideration to which any appeals from it, however earnest, could 
entitle it. I do hope, therefore, that on that point, one feeling only will 
f^rvade this House; and I do believe that, in consenting to U^ repeal of- 
these laws, which have been considered by some of our most distinguished' 
writers on constitutional subjects, as the great barriers and bulwarks of 
the church, — in favour of which, too, I am certain there exists a strong 
opinion through the country, — I do believe, I say, that in consenting to 
the repeal of these laws, and in giving the Dissenters a permanent admis- 
sibilitv to office, we shall decide — not by a majority at all, for I shall not 
be satisfied unless the vote be unanimous ; — ^but if it should unfortunately 
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be nccB wa r y to take the sense of the House, I do hope it will be by An 
orerpoiwering raajoritj, — we shall decide against the proposition of the 
noble lord for a sanple repeal^ and attach some such declaration as I 
have proposed; and wnich, I again say, if it be engrafted on the bill, will, 
I hare a oonfideat expectation , contribute to its ultimiate success, and 
ensure that permanent and satisfactory settlement of tliis question, which, 
whatever part I may have taken in the discussions, it will be one of the 
proudest acts of my life to do all I can to procure. The right hon. 
gentleman concluded by moving an instruction to the Committee to insert 
the clauses read in his i^>eech. 

Lord 8ANDON. As one of, I believe, no small number in the ma- 
jority of Uleformer night who voted for the repeal of the sacramental Test, 
m tiM purpose of providing something in its room, co-extensive in its ap- 
pliciatioR and aimitar in the degree, though less obnoxious in the mode of 
nrotection afibrded to the church, I hail with the greatest satisfaction the 
HHlnietioB which has been proposed to be riven to the Committee. I 
eoiifess that eHher of the declarations which have been read to us (for 
there is little difference between them), coincides sufficiently with my 
view of what is proper for the case. It b not that I, or those who thought 
#ith me,\ ebtinder the church to stand in gpreat need of such protection, 
or thatj abstractedly, I should wish to impose any declaration whatever; 
but that I think, when, for the sake of relieving one class of our fellow- 
sabjectB, we are depriving another of that which they have been long 
taoclit to consider as essential bulwarks to the establishment, — ^bulwarks, 
aa, I believe, rather shadowy than substantial, — they are still entitled to 
expect from us that we will respect their apprehensions, and not alarm 
what are, perhaps, their prejudices, by a total and unconditional repeal. 
-^What, Sir, is the main object we have in view ? Is it not, in addition to 
that of removing from our Statute-book one of the greatest scandals 
which ever disgraced it, to conciliate all classes of his Majesty's subjects, 
ami to reaiove those uneasy feelings which are apt to divide the different 
persuasioiis from each other? If, then, we excite the alarms and irritate 
the apprehensions of the church, we defeat that object ; and even if we 
eottla hope to carry it through both branches of the legislature in the 
a*iape of a simple repeal, we may expose the Dissenter to as much incon- 
venience by the irritation which we excite against him, as we remove by 
this repeal of the principle of exclusion. I hail, therefore, with the 
mateat satisfaotion, the proposition of the right hon. gentleman, the 
Seoretary for the Home liepartment ; and I have no doubt but that my 
right hmki friend near me, and my hon. friend, the member for Devon- 
shire, will gladly resign the proposition into his more influential hands, 
who a e oo-operation promises and ensures success to that work of con- 
ciliation which it has been the object of all their wishes to attain. It 
ia inpoasible, on such short consideration, to say how far the precise 
lerm of Ihs declaration meet our views, but/ to'* the general spirit of 
them,, it seems clear that no Dissenter can have a conscientious obiec- 
tion« I will only observe, that I cannot quite agree with the right hon. 
geatlemaa, in thinking that the principle which the church gives up in 
relinquishing her chiim to the protection o£ the sacramefttaf Test, was 
thai of Uie exclusion of all who did not conform generally to her dis- 
cipline and doctrine. That such was not the princime, is clearly proVed' 
by the difficulty with which the bill against occasional conforriiity, ifr 
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Queen AiiiM^s reigta; was pmmoi into a law. It-reinaiiied hr^fince m 
BMMre thttn six or teren jreeniy' aad4t»r0|>e«l wm h Tivtiial admiiuon on 
Hie paart of Uie LegkUtorev ttuitocttaaiOQAl'oeMCbMuty kMbd-beMi before^ 
ami was again^tcbe, mitkm IhetonttaiplalMNi of lAielaiw We know, loo. 
that it vn» >Uio |MrBetiee'4br niaiiy 'yMprs <tf 'aooMdeittblo tmd reipeoteble 
body of the DiMenteM ; van* we oi<M- B^i it adniiMd^ wriato ag the* year 
I190i by the?€IommktMrof> tbo^enoir8l^A'»enrt>ly'o6:tb^ Cbansb'of 
SootUnd, tbat'liiereisi no leUgiooa icrafiio^toe|oovent'iL ftieiaber'of their 
FfeabyietiiaB ehuft^b Irpai O0iifnuaittktito|-ivlth'Ottr Bpkoopaliav^dHBidu 
Ko, Sir, the-princfple of that test originally was^to eirioliidc sAroai^aifJl 
offioeall tfaofle iipbo^ Kbo'tho Rinnta 0^ilM^^mighV\» aoppeaed to 
tbiok jr^r chorck io betietMtl^-i-ciry iike seaaeJbf tbe^noroioeuometttof 
tko DiBieateta^f >f<Mmter4lay% Jier^ofd^aaiiteesteo ltmfmr4^ thatitaiast Im 
Hieir ibowkten daly v -or '^ aatural iaeKnaiion ,- ^ ^ pA veit . any 'ps'wefrlbey 
Biigbt obuin to her deatroietlen;' Alpi^tddimi^nlilar to thn ia piaciplo, 
4od nore itoobjeclkmaMo id thiffmod^of k^i^pjf^Mia^^^lhQfmm^t.h^ 
MOW diaoovered ; oiad I•oMgratulate4bo'UoOfee^a»d<ihe^«6uallry oBi>liM 
tone and tenper-Mrhk^ pnmiae so fttit^for an «aikablo>aad^fiafld aettle> 
JiietU-ol^-thiawn^^agililtadaaestiMl-'" ^i .';■.'.' ri)\-u :"•;.- -'.-m un •• 
.MivFERaySgON;/ 1 4e^:M> aeeewity'iNiiateVerfor ibajMopoaal 
deelaratioai ^r theaecutity of the tiliaMik of j^liadv:: No'raflacfioM IniTa 
baeo'caat unon the characiiefr -of ^tiiatc^iiteh; *- On tbe'contrarryf^every- 
body has admitted that the condoet^of the laityy Ifaeioleii^f and tbow^ 
ktes of* tbe-chureb IvMy'keefl^ ^on this oee«N^it ^ si^Hyliberal.' I benere 
that no iolerfercuiee has -taken plade'^ntkeif- pari witb rsspecttortho 
|i^titiona:#kkh ha?e been preijeiltsd^in thti'q«€rat>»i Tliey hateaHowed 
ft to be lairly diteusBed,miid-noraU^ptlsd 'to throw their wcigbt into Iho 
scale; -ft am rendy, certainty) to adopt thodeelairation proposed by < the 
rightkoo. <dcleiotary^ and niore:'ff "itr-wofe^requisiteV to the sncbess 'Of 
the biH ; but it appejars to me; JtconleaSy to-be wholly unneoeaHury ibr 
the seourity ;of tfao qbovoh of .EMf laad.- ^I bare nO'widb to 'lead or inin- 
Mce^tbeoondoct'of theiioble lofd '(Jobti HuaseU), yet I fbel It my dnty 
sbovtly to're^state -th^iriew iiCthis' subject/wbieb I ' took on the last oeca- 
BH». .' I do netnean to-tronMo the^ Hcmseiiy going atmin'over tbaasgn* 
nentsontfae geaeiid^nestk>n:*' The -short' point before tho Honao is,- 
whether lanyinstnietion shall be gi»e»-td tlioOonHPillee to i uip sai i nay 
anoh deeiaration'SB the right' beM. gentleman^bas^proposedi iJ^ctw^jn 
the Crsfiphfee^ I wooM ask any mewber rof tbe^House^ wlielihOF the 
security of tho bhurck of Engiand i» not gveattr at tUs aKiment*tlMn-nl 
any »ntec^eat«period 'Sinoe' the ekistsnee of Ikese nets?- Wbei-^tbe 
Test acl^ was pasned^i the churck ndly was in danger* and <tlio'»oonstit>* 
tion too. '*Bnt the ehureh- bas>obtained all the oafegnardoit'ean possoss, 
by thesolenm natkmal compacts -made' "mt' the nni6ns with iBcotland 
and Ireland. My objection to tkoproposed declaratio» is^ k isnot mannt 
to apofy to any class but the DiawtiterSi < Wky^slNmld sUio membeio of 
the (dittrch of England require the sennrity ?• The nonbeia of ^tko 
cbnrck of /Scotland leqairo no test for tke support of their establis bie nt 
in that country.. With4respsotto*>tbe Ronmn Catholkai, whose oiolnaiwi 
from office was ike grsatrolgoet of the Test^act; they ^itl be effeetnolly 
excluded. after this bUt.kas4>assed, las^tkegstat bar«i4r arill stiitr—ain 
^^nat tkem, that efikeqaaoi wf «aprsflMny;'^«i4ikslt tkiqr cannot take oon- 
sbtently with their religious opinion*. ^There i»i be nonr/then^ but the 
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Ditinrtsn to wlion tliis daclaratioii can Appl j. It will be manifftrtly , oo 
tin part of Parlumeni and tbe cburch ot JBoglaad, a dittrutt and Buspi- 
CMwof AalbedjwIiiokovghtnottobaprodainMd. ifany declaraiionbe 
raquived^italiDnhliia of m more moderate cbaracter than eilber of thoee 
proponed*- = B«l wby^ I aak again, ibould there be any particular eecuritj 
m thochnrafemorellttui' for any other part of the inititntaons of the 
eo un try ? ' Keilfaer thin Hooae in defence of iti rights or pririlegesy nor 
the Home of Peeii, requiree «ny each eeenrity as this. I speak mr sincere 
oovnetiea when I dfeolare^ that I do not belieTe the church of England 
raqniraaflmy^such seonriW; ^and I object to it because it will, in effect^ 
be »ielifma ontion the Dissenters, without yielding any adrantage or 
nafa^- to the church. I oan pretend to no influence over the noble 
lonli and 'I must leave hiin» therefore, to pursue that line which be may 
deemrit^eBpedient to Mlow. 1 should be sorry to separate from him, an 
Inrbiilis a gseaterent la rtbe history of religious freedom, even if the 
deQlnratie»«heuld oonstitute a part of it. The thanks of the Dimentein 
throngbout >tlie 'Oountry are dae for the ability with which the noble 
lord baa'adroflateA^tlieir case, and for the great and liberal concession 
he has obtained for them, much beyond what might have been expected. 
On my pnrt^ I- will -only pseaume to say, that as the Dissenters will gain 
adwissien to office by his consenting to either of these declarations, I 
tkink heehonld not hasard the success of the bill by opposiag them, 
however hemay olject to them in principle. 

• Mr» C. W. W YNN. When, on the former occasion, I voted in the 
BBajorityivHtb the noble lord (Sandon), I must say I did notTOte forihe 
lepeal oCibese acts in the sense in which that noble lord stetes that he 
▼oted for it. I did not vote for that repeal in the expectetion or wish 
that «ny declaration, oath, or security whatever, should be required from 
the DisMnten. My reason for having noi^ such expectation was, not 
becanso I do not feel as ardent a degree of zeal for the maintenance of 
the church of England as any man poesibly can do— and I trust that the 
great = nmority with which I voted shared the same sentiments — hot 
because I do not see the danger to be provided against I do not beliove 
that any real security has ever resulted to the church from the existence 
of these acts ; nor can I conceive from whence danger could arise to the 
(shHrab daring the last eighty-three years. Though the terms ** barrier^ 
•nck^f bulwark^ have beea applied to those acts by writers of the highest 
sepnlationy yet they rather deserve the name of a net, which the larger 
WMStleap over, while the smaller slip through it, and. only now and tbra 
» fish, mailed aa alderman^ is caught in its meshes.— ^But, at the same 
tisM,'! do aot forget the respect due to honest prejudice. I do not 
desire to see any measure passed to give a triumph to one party over the 
other. . I object to the securities, as they are called, because I believe 
them to be useless. I do not see how the circumstance of the member 
of « ooeporatioii having taken a declaration, can give him more or less 
power to disturb the rights or possessions of the church. For one, 
Bowever, 1 am r«idy to agree to the declaration propoeed by my right 
hoB. friend (Mr. Peel)> as it does not appear that any practical inoonvo- 
■ieace li likely to follow it I think, also, that it will be a great im- 
DMivenient that the dedaratkw is not to be taken by^ every individnal. 
frothing cottld- tend more to bring teslv into .contempt and ridicule than 
their frequent and unnecessary repetition^ - .. - - 
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? "What can be more absurd than to hear the nleoliberB of this Houm iH 
this day abjuring the rights of the descendants of James II. ! If it wei^ 
possible to call up Lord Kilmarnock or Lord Bakoierino himself from the 
dead, be might take it with a safo cOnscieacoi as there are at this time no 
descendants of Janrai II. lifing. The .needless fttultiplicatioo of testa 
destroys the respect doe to oaths^ and lessens the digni^ ef the Houee, 
IJnder these circumstances, . I think the noble lord {i. Rnssell) will ad 
extremely unwise if he were to separate those whe are agreed oa the 
main poiiit» by refusing to consent to the instruction of my rif^t hoa^ 
^end. The bill will still grant relief, and do away with the seaocU of 
the present state of the law. . I trusty therefovei that he will accede to 
the proposition. 

; Lord ALTHORF. I agree with my right hon. friend (Mr. Wyira) 
in olyecting to the proposed declarations. I am an advocate for mmple 
lEepeal, unaccompanied by aay conditions or provisions. The right Imd* 
gentleman (Mr. Peel), upon a former eTsning, proposed ^a suspension e€ 
the laws, instead of their total repeal ; and, as I understood th^ right 
Wa* gentleman on that occasion, he said that he put little vakie on oaiUis. 
}ie then expressed his anxiety only for a delay of the measure; but now 
tihat the right hon. gentleman has found a miyority of that /House decide 
Against any delays he comes forward with the proposal of a deelaimtioii. 
\ object to adding any new oaths or declarations to those .prescribed ter 
be taken by the people of this country. They are in this instance nnneoe»« 
saty, and they can afford no security whatever to the churoh. I will 
m>t, however, go afresh into the argument, as my right hen. friend baa 
stated the objections to the declaration most forcibly. But we are told^ 
that by admitting this declaration, which the right hon. gentleman says 
is in itself quite unobjectionable, this bill will be carried through purlia- 
ment. I should be sorry thait any opinbn of mine should interfere to 
prevent its success ;^ but, at the same time, I should be sorry to pledge 
myself to any of the words of either of the declarations proposed. As I 
have heard them read, I certainly shall prefer that <n the right hon. 
Secretary; one great recommendation of it is, that the omission of taking 
it is not to subject the party to any heavy penalties, but only to the loss 
of the ofiioe. I am glad, also, that no particular time is fix^ for taking 
the declaration. For tliii reikson, I support it as being more simple and 
moderate. I would have opposed it, Jiad it been accompanied by any 
penalty similar to that now incurred by the omission of the sacramental 
Test: for in that case, in passing a bill fear the relief of the Dissenten, 
we should be actually imposing a bill of pains and penallieB on the whok 
people of England. It appean, however, that the right boa. gentlenma 
does notpropose the infliction of any penalty further than the deprivation 
of the office; and with respect to the officers under the Crown, ae leaves 
it at the option of the government to require it of such persons and at 
such times as it may think fit. With such a discretionary power vested 
in the |;oternment, I trust that this declaration will be gradually allowed 
to faU uito disuse. But if it does not, it cannot be of any great impor<» 
tanoe as l<>og ^ no penalty.' is attacbed to the omission beyond the lorn of 
the office. The most important passage of the right hon. gentkmiaa'a 
speech waa that in which he stated, that if this declaration was inserted 
in the bill, it would. ensare its soooess in another place. 
There is, Sir, another important point in the speech of the right hon.> 
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Secretaiy, which I am desirous to advert to. The right hon. Secretary 
has staled^ that if tbw declaration he adopted, there is a strong prohability 
of the saccasB of the measure. Feeling, after the speech of the right hoa. 
Secretary, that, with the modification to which I have alluded, the object 
of the Disseaters may be attained, and that the measure of relief will 
proceed, I will not otfer any opposition to the proposition which has been 
made. I must say, that it gives me great pleasure to congratulate my 
noble friead on the success of his efforts. His name will go down to 
posterity revered and honoured as the mover of this salutary measure,-— 
a measure which is calculated to wipe away one of the foulest blots that 
ever stained the history of this country, — a measure which will have the 
effect of tranquilising the minds and conciliating the affections of a large 
and valuable body of the people. I repeat, that it gives me heartfelt 

Jleaaure to eongratuiate my noble friend on this occasion ; and although 
amagaiast the adoption of any declaration whatsoever in cases of this 
de s ori ptioB, atill I will not, by any opposition, retard the accomplishment 
of this desirable measure. 

Sir M. W. RIDLEY. Sir, if I feel any wish unsatisfied with respect 
to this question, it is because any declaration whatever is called for. If 
the proposition of my noble friend had been acceded to in its original form, 
I should have considered it the greatest possible triumph of liberal prin* 
ciples and opinions,^— I should have viewed it as holding out the greatest 
security for the future union and concentration of the strength and power 
of this country, and as affording the greatest support to its best interests. 
But, when I am told, by what 1 must consider very high authority, that, 
in pursuing the course which has been recommended by the right hon* 
Secretary, we may indulge in the hope of the final success and triumph 
of libend principles, I am ready, on the grounds which have been stated ,- 
to unite my recommendation with that of other hon. members to the noble 
lord, in order to induce him to agree to the proposition which has been 
made. I do not know whether we ought to adopt the declaration of the 
right hon.^ Secretary, or to prefer that originally proposed by the right 
hon, gentleman (Mr. Sturges Bourne). But if that of the right hon. 
Secretary were now adopted, he might himself, with the assistance of 
others^ at a future day, make any alterations in it which might seem 
necessary to meet the objections, if any objections should be made, ov 
the part of tiiose whom the measure was intended to assist. I therefore. 
Sir, would take the liberty of urging on the noble lord the view which I 
entertain of this case, anxious as I am to see the measure carried into' 
effect for the benefit of the parties whose interest is more immediately 
concerned, as well as to promote the general happiness of the people of 
England^ and to induce all parties to join in a readiness to give up old 
prejudicea and predilections in favour of what justice has long demanded, 
and is now, I trust, about to obtain. 

Mr. D. W. HARVEY. I can assure the House, Sir, that I do not 
rise to take up more than a few moments of their time. I entered the 
House, on a former occasion, when this measure was introduced by the 
noble lord, under the influence of a strong feeling to express the senti- 
ments of my mind, and the sentiments of the large and respectable body^ 
to whom I am mainly indebted for the privilege of addressing the House 
with respect to this question ; but I then refrained from doing so ; and, 
though I am anxious to state my opinions and views on the present 
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eveuiog) I mean not, uiuler exulting circumstances, to take that step until 
Uie proposition which has been made this evening has been canraased and 
deliberated upon by those whoee opinions naturally sway mine, in a great 
measure, on tne subject now under consideration. It has been said, and 
truly said, by a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Wynn), that something is due 
to honest and long-standing prejudices; and I am sure, Sir, that the 
dissenting body, Mid thoae woo represent them, will yield every thing to 
the honest prejudices of tflie church, provided they are not called on to 
give up the principles on which the doctrines of the Dissentem mainly 
rest. I hope, therefore, that the House will entertain the motioa of the 
r^ht hon. secretary, or of the right hon, gentleman; and wiiea the bill 
goes into the committee, it will be for hon. members to consider how it 
ought to be shaped so aa to meet, as far as possible, the wishes of all 
parties. It would. Sir, give me great pleasure to hear a oommunicatioQ 
made to the House through the accredited organs of the Dissenters^ 
declaring that the measure adopted met their sentiments and satisfied 
their feelings. 

Mr. W. SMITH. I feel. Sir, that it would be very ill taste ia me, 
if, after what has passed, I took up the time of the House more than a 
irery few minutes. Those who have known me long will recollect that I 
have, for more than forty years, endeavoured to obtain that which I now 
see almost within my own grasp, and, what is more, almost within the 
leach of hundreds — at least — of hundreds of thousands— of those whoae 

Sievances I have so often adverted to. When I say this, I hope the 
ouse will give me credit for not having before obtruded myself on their 
notice, and I trust that they will give me leave to off&r a very few reoMrka 
merely in unison with those which have already been delivered oa the 
shme side. I am. Sir, willing to treat, with the respect due tathemy the 
eeasdentious, honest, and ancient prejudices of the church of England; 
bat I will also say, that when I see those prejudices wearing away day 
after day-— I do not intend to say any thing about, or attribute any thing 
Itf, the march of intellect, about which it is at present so much the cua- 
Um to talk — ^but when I see those prejudices wearing away so ra|»dly, I 
think that such of them as still remain do not require much to be sacri-. 
ficed to them, and I cannot but be persuaded, that if my noble friend 
would go on for soo^e years longer, thoae prejudices would all yanisb-— 
they would be entirely obliterated — and an unqualified measure would be 
OMiceded, free firom any declaration, and without any clause or proviaioa 
being substitated in its room. Such a measure, 1 believe, .wpuld be- 
agreed to with aa much readiness and unanimity as appears to be^ given ia 
the present instance, to a proposition for that which I consider. Hot to be 
any aecurity whatever, and which I believe will, a few years :h^ikjce, he 
placed in exactly the same state, and will be found to be as unnpctf wary, 
as the existing law is now admitted to be. I am, however, reedy to 9iUm. 
for any prejudice which exists on the present occasion ; and, so far na I 
am cOBcemed, I will give way to that prejudice, rather than ineuir die 
fisk of bringing about any disappointment which might arise elsewhere, 
or whidi m^;ht have the effect of forcing gentlemen in this HuHse' to 
take a course which might be in some decree opposed to their wilU I 
hope, however, that geatlenMB will allow me, for a short time, to point 
oat why those securities or, more properly speaking, those proposed 
securities — are wholly and utterly useless. I will ask gentlemen, for a 
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Bomentt tQ stale jo ^what tH^y <!on4ider the security of the ctuirdi of Eng- 
land to-oiMiaist.? . Is itiiot,* I would demaud^ to be found in the affi^tiqn of 
a yerv lar^a inajodty. of ihe English people? I firmly believe that a 
very laicge m^orily of the JBngli^ people is attached — strongly attached 
--4o the church of Ensland ; and while that attachment remains, the 
chuifih is ■» move in daagec from the minority, than if that minority 
were of the same /opinioa with the larger number. Still, however, I think 
the established: church will be far more secure when those obnoyioua 
acts ase done away, than : k is even now. For, I will ask, what is the effect 
of those lawabut to keep up aieeling of irritation in the minds of a great 
many thousands of persons in this country, who» if they did not ^ink 
themselyes oppressed by those measures — ^if they did not feel that they 
were hardly treated by persons who dift'er from them in religious opinion 
o-^would scarcely bestow a thought on the subject of the established 
church ? Where could those apprehended dangers arise but within these 
walk, or within the walls of the other House of Parliament? But never 
bave the friends of the Dissenters in the House of Commons even hinted 
at^'inuch less proposed, any measunes that could injure, or had a ten- 
dency to subvert, the establishment. If I or others had attempted any 
thing of the kind, we should only have manifested our own extravagance 
mnd folly. I have not on this occasion objected to any of the words pro- 
posed in either declaration, because I know of no form of words wnat- 
socTer so definite tad mdfic as not to be likely to give rise to diffi- 
euhies, and to affect the miAds and feelings of persons of a different 
rei^;ious persuasion, for whom that form was intended. If, at any future 
period, the Dissenters should be accused of any thing like duplicity ,-^-t- 
nhould they object to, or desire to have altered, a single phrase in the 
declaration, the just answer would be, that, so frir from violating the sort 
of security included in this measure, they were only doing that which they 
bad an undoubted right to do. The proposition to do away with those 
acts on sach a security as the right hon. Secretary has proposed, is, in my 
own opinion, not the most eligible mode of proceeding. I believetbere are 
thousands of persons now in England on whom these prejudices operate in 
such a d^;ree as may lead them to suppose that, in at all relieving the Dis- 
senters, Parliament was doing away with the great bulwarks of the church. 
Those prejudices may remain for some time longer ,~T-they may induce 
gentlemen to stand up in this House to oppose the slightest alteration in 
those laws ; but such prejudices will ultioMitely be obliterated. J am the 
more ready to suppose that prejudices such as I have described ttay for a 
time influence many persons, because I have observed, within ayery short 
period, that a measure now in progress through the House for the com- 
mutation of tithes was stigmatized as calculated to inflict a' gross injury 
on the church of England, and such appears to have been the feeling of 
a largebody of clergymen. I do not, however, think that points of this 
nature, on which a difference of opinion may exist, would raise any 
serious objection to the proposal of^ the right hon. gentleman, any fur- 
ther than that, as any one declaration would be liable to a double inter- 
pretation by different parties, the difficulty would be as to who should 
decide the dispute. This is a question which, for my part, I know not 
bow to answer. The right hon. Secretary has said, that one reason for 
proposing this declaration was to make the settlement flnal. Now, in my 
yiew of Uie case, it cannot be considered final. If the proposition of my 
o 
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noble friend for the total and unqualified repeal of those acts were 
agreed to, that would afford a far better chance of the final settlement 
of the differences between the two parties, than could be effected by any 
declaration or condition whatsoever ; and I Uiink so, because it is on the 
ground of the existence of certain prejudiced, which are dying away, that 
this supposed security is called for; and when those prejudices shall 
bare died away, a final isetdement of differences would, in truth and in 
fact, take place, and with it an utter forgetiulness of tBose distinctions 
which have too Ion? continued, as has been stated by my right hon. 
friend under the gfdlery. In my opinion, any test or declaration di- 
rected against the Dissenters, operates, in point of fact, against the 
church of England, by exciting irritation. Now I think that the present 
attempt at security really presents no security at all ; I think that, to use 
a phrase which I nave heard (and it is a very pregnant one) in the course 
of^ this dispute, it is, with great solemnity, askine no security against no 
danger. Thb b what I feel ; and I think there is no security whatever 
in the declarfition. t believe that at this present moment EngTahd is 
almost the only country in Europe where such qualifications are called 
for. 

Numerous, papers have been laid before this House, which prove that 
liberal principles are cherished in many of the continental states. Leit 
gentlemen look, for instance, to the Treaty oif Frankfort ; but I beg to 
call their attention more particular^ to the Treaty signed at Vienna by 
nearly all the plenipotentiaries of Europe, in 1815, In the articles an- 
nexed to the 8th clause of that Treaty b tiie following : — ** Article 2. 
No innovation shall be made in the articles of this constitution , which 
secure eoual protection and favour to every sect, and guarantee permis- 
sion to all citizens, whatever their religious belief may be, to take em- 
ployments and offices under fhe State.'' This, Sir, is contained in the 
Treaty concluded between the King of the Netherlands, Russia, !England, 
Austria, and Prussia, on the 31st of May, 1816. Now, when I find that 
.those states of Europe in which the Roman Catholic religion n esta- 
blished, have declared by solemn treaty, that no religious distinction 
should be suffered to exist; when I recollect the words of Lord Castle- 
reagh, who was a party to that Treaty, and who had stated that there was 
not a single point on which the negotiators of that time were more unani- 
mously agreed than this, — ^when I perceive that this liberal principle per- 
yadedthe whole of their proceedings, — ^when. Sir, I recollect thesis things, 
1 feel it to be a great disgrace Uiat England should be the last to keep up 
[such unjust distinctions. I do, therefore, sincerely rejoice in the success 
which the proposition of my noble friend is likely to meet with, because 
it v^ill wipe away nearly, — and I wish it could wipe away entirely, — that 
il6t and disgrace which has so long existed on tiie character of England. 
Kow I will ask of those gentlemen who argue that the church of £n^- 
'land stands in need of some security, — I will ask them, whether that 
church did not pride itself on being founded on the doctrines of the 
christian religion, more truly and more purely than any oUier church in 
Europe ? If that were the case, what does it want security for ? Is not 
that church in possession of great connexions, — of royal, of noble con- 
nexions ? Is she not in possession of an immense revenue, — of resources 
the most extensive ? If then, with numbers, with power, with wealth, 
she is not safe against Uie assaults of persons like the Dissenters, who 
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have no bonds amongst them, except the common bond which unites 
them a^nst injury, would not the church of England, when that iiyury 
was removed and forgotten, be placed in a better situation than she is at 
present ? What would she then have to fear ? She possesse? wealth, 
rank, number, affection , power ; add to these a disposition to conciliate those 
yrhfi have been too long depressed, and all apprehensions for her safety 
must vanish. For these reasons, thinking that the security is not wanted, 
— thinking, if it were of no use, that it bad better be dispensed with — 
and thinkmg that those prejudices which have so long existed are now 
dying away, and will, ip a few years, be wholly gone, — I feel that it 
would hfive been better if the proposition of iqy hon. firiend, uncoupled 
witii any restriction, had been suffered to pass. But, however, I, for 
one, will eladly receive what may be given by the House, particularly 
wbei) I take into consideration the statement of the opinion which the 
]rf|;lit hon, Sepretary has formed, that thb law will stand a better chance 
in another place with the provuion than it would without it I do, 
therefore, consent to the measure, on the part of those who unquestiop- 
jptbly have a very goqd claim ibr that which they demand ; but, at the 
9%me time, protesting against the principle, jbrotcsting against the alleged 
necepsity pf security, and contenaing that toe Dissenters have a right to 
ask for the repeal of those acts without any condition whatever. Unde^' 
the circumstances which I have stated » I» for one, yvxW not oppose the 
proposition ; and I hope when the Hquse goes into the Committee, that 
It will be agreed to^ with ^uch alterations as the circumstances may 
warrant 

Loi^ JOUTS RUSSELIi. I beg leave. Sir, to remind the right 
lion. Secretary and the right hon. gienuemaii, that on a former occasion, 
J declaired thfit, at the ^ipe when the bill was about going into a Com- 
mittee, I should be ready to listen to any proposition that might be 
Blade op tb9 subject, and that if these bills could be repealed sat^fieu;- 
fprilv to the church, it would be doubly satisfactory to me. 0/ th|it 
opinion I still remain ; and I rejoice to think, following the general ini- 
pression of the House,-7-that wh^ I wish to effect may be done satisfac- 
jtorily tothe Dissenters, and not unsatisfactorily to the chiirch of £ng« 
lanCL I have listened with bleasure and attention to all that has passed, 
par^iulaiiy to ^hat has fauen from tl^e right boq. Secretary an4 the 
.riirfit hon. gentleman on the second bench; and, having weighed the 
flomect in my mind# I think it is my duty to acquiesce in the propositiofi 
of the rigl^t non. Secretary, although perhaps that of the right bpn. gen- 
tleman comes nearer to my own feelings. But thbu^ that m^y be the 
case, the declaration proposed by him has not the advantage of that part 
qf the declaration of the right hon. SecretjBiry, which will, I hope, pjrove 
satisfactory to those who ttUke care of the iiiterests of the church ; for 1 
cannot overlook, though it is a mere matter of form, that the bill which 
I propose to the House, is *' by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual as well qs Temporal.^' I am, therefore, desirous that 
every point that can be conceded sliould be so, in order that those who 
might be otherwise compulsorily brought to agree in the ^kewufe, sh9uld 
be willingly induced to consent I wish the measure not to be' in any 
degre(e forced and compulsory — I am desirous that it should pas^ oi^ frde 
and willing grounds. I^ therefore, have no hesitation in goinff ipto a 
Committee, with instructions that the provision proposed by the right 
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h^D. Secretary of State should be referred to it. I wish that provision 
to be entertained rather than any other proposition. I shall, however , 
guard myself from adopting any of the specific words or phrases which 
the right hon. Secretary may have introduced. With respect to the 
declaration, I will say, that there is something in the practice which is 
calculated to raise some doubt in the minds of the Dissenters ; but I 
indulge in the hope of its being removed by conciliatory conferences, with 
respect to the form of words to be proposed, rather than by aiigry discus- 
sion and debate. Therefore my wish is, that in the first instance the 
Conunittee should adopt the proposition of the right hon. Secretary 
wholly and entirely ; and that when the bill is printed, it should be con- 
sidered as a perfectly open question. This appears to me to be the 
course more likely to obtain the assent of all parties than any other I can 
point out ; and as the declaration is not required from persons entering 
this House as members of the legislature, it will not operate as a pledge 
with regard to any alteration in the laws. And with respect to any 
obiection as to words, I am not making it solely on the part of the 
Dissenters, as it is a declaration to be made by all parties ; and should it 
extend to Scotland, as I suppose it will, it would there fall upon the church- 
of- England men, the establbhed church in that country being the Pres- 
byterian. 

Mr. PEEL. The declaration, I have proposed is applicable to none, 
except those who are about to fill offices. I do not mean to extend the 
taking of the declaration beyond that. If the declttration were extended 
to Scotland, — which I do not propose jto do, — ^il would have the effect 
of placing members of the church of England in the situation of Dis- 
senters. 

The instruction to the Conunittee, proposed by Mr. Pebl, was then 
agreed to. 

Hie Spbakkr* &n the motion of Lord John Russell, then left 
the Chair, and the House formed itself a Coriilnittee, Mr. R. Gordon 
In the Chair. 

Tn answer to ar question from Mr. C ALCRArT, 

Mr. PEEL said, that as to the substance of the declaration » he had 
no doubt that it would meet with the approbation of the Committeie and 
<rf the House ; but with respect to the mechanism of it, he had had no 
opportunity of submitting the details of it to any professional person ; and 
he had, therefore, merely put the poin^ts down as they had occurred to 
him.. He repeated that he entertained a confident hope, that the inser- 
tion of that condition would ensure the success of the measure. 

The bill went through the Committee. 

The House having resumed, the report was presented, and ordered to 
be taken into further consideration on Monday next. 

The bill, as amended, to be printed. 

Monday, March 24. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL moved that the Oitier of tiie day be now 
read for the House's resolving itself into a Committee of the whole House 
on the Test and Corporation acts' repeal bill. It was read accordingly. 

Lord JOHN Russell, in nslng to move that the House do now 
go into a Committee on this important bill, I feel it necessafy to say a 
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few words, and but a very few words, to the House. When it was last 
under discuauon, upon the proposition of a right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site, seconded by the right hon. Secretary for the Home Department, 
for inserting a declaration in it, to be taken by all Dissenters on their 
entry into office, I agreed to the principle on which they rested it, not 
because I thought it either necessary or important, but because I believed 
it to be likely to render the bill more satisfactory to all parties, and to 
prevent that collision of hostile feelings which, on points of religion, is 
of all thingB most to be avoided. 

With respect to the words of the proposed declaration, and of the 
clauses accompanying it, it was impossible for me then to agree to them, 
having heard tnem on that occasion for the first time, and being impressed 
with the feeling that it would be imprudent for me, on a question where 
the interests of so many were at stake, to allow myself to be concluded at 
once by any form of words. At the same time it appeared to me, that 
the proportion of the right hon. gentleman opposite did not comprehend 
any thing in its terms which could be looked upon as an insuperable 
objection. The points to which I felt myself bound to look, were, that 
the Dissenters should not be restrained from the expression of their 
religious opinions — tiiat they should not be molested for retaining them 
— and that tiiey should not be prevented from teaching and inculcating 
them to others. 

In these respects, after deeply considering the declaration proposed by 
the right hon. Secretary, I feel bound to say, that I do not find that it 
imposes any restraints on the religious liberty of individuals. It merely 
restrains them from exercising any influence which they may obtain by 
Tirtue of any office to which they may be appointed, to weaken the esta- 
blished church, or to subvert its legal rights and privileges. I, therefore^ 
am of opinion, after giving the subject every consideration in my power, 
that it would be extremely wrong in me to propound or maintain any 
objection to the declaration which has been proposed. On the contrary, 
I am ready to admit it into the bill as a very essential means of pacifying 
the country on this most important and interesting subject. In making 
this opinion known, I cannot but think it due to the right hon. Secretary 
to declare, that as for as I have observed his conduct on this bill, he 
has been most anxious to brins the question to such a point as may 
prevent the conscientious scruples of the Dissenters from being affected, 
and as may satisfy the church that it need apprehend no injury from 
the admission of Dissenters into civil offices. Viewing the declaration 
in this light, T shall offer no objection to the clauses of the right hon. 
Secretary ; and I trust that when they are inserted in the bill, in their 
amended form, they will render it acceptable, not only to this, but 
also to the other House of Parliament. I now move that this bill be 
re-committed. 

The Speaker then left the Chair, and the House resolved itself into 
the proposed Committee. 

The clauses were then brought up by Lord John Russell. The 
first was agreed to without a division. On the second being put from 
the Chair, 

Mr. PEEL said, — ^The only objection which I have heard urged 
against the course which I recommended the House on the former 
evesiag to follow; arises out of this clause; land I am informed that it 
appears to some persons, but how I know not, that it gives to the King a 
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dispensing power — I mean a power to dispense with this declaration. 
My own opinion is, that it gives no such power : at any rate, I know 
that I did not intend that it should. The question, as far as it refers to 
this point, is not without its difficulties. At present, by the law as it 
now stands, any one who enters into the King's service, or receives the 
King's wages, or acts as a menial servant in his household, isi compelled 
to take the sacramental Test. He is relieved, however, from that 
compulsion by the annual passing of the Indemnity act« If that i^t 
were not to be passed, he would be under an obligation to take the 
pacramental Test, however menial the office migh( be in which he |iad 
the honour to serve his Miyesty. If I am entitled. by the Te^t and 
Corporation acts to call upon every person whQ enters into bis M«ye8ly> 
service to take the sacramental Testi I am entitled by the. present a^t to 
make every person, who would now be compelled to take that Test, midie 
the proposed declaration. Now, I need not say^ that in many cases the 
performance of such a ceremony would not only be aupernuoua, but 
would also be absurd. For instance, what could be mpre useleas 9Ji4 
absurd than to make an officer, who was going to serve on a foreign 
station, make a declaration that he would not^ by virtue of hi^ office or 
commission, attempt to subvert the privileges of the church of England ? 
It would be difficult to specify in words all the cases iq whiqh it would 
be imperative that the party should make the declaration, and equally 
difficult to specify the cases where an exception to that mle ought to 
be allowed. The object of this clause was |o enable his Majesty, ^t his 
discretioQ, to specify those offices in which it would be necessary to exact 
the proposed declaration. The object of it ¥ras, not to dispense with the 
declaration entirely, but to allow his Maiesty to name what officei^ 
should, and what officeis should not, be called upon to make it Thi» 
is all I have to say on the subject at present, I will seize, however, on 
this opportunity to repeat that I am satisfied with the security which this 
declaration offers. I am not prepared to make any alteration in it to 

{lease the wishes of any party. All that has pasped pince I had the 
onour of proposing this clause, confirms me in the sanguine hope th^t 
the present Session will not close without seeing some arrangement 
adopled on this subject, and without oqr having every (|i}ei»tioq satipf^c- 
torify arranged with respect to Dissenters from the church of England* 

Lofd NUGENT said, that the proposed declaration was ope of t^ 
nildest and least offensive declarations that could have been devised ; 
and that the right hon. Secretary for the Home Department merited the 
thanks of the House and of the country for the manner ip which he hpd 
acceded to the proposition of his noble friend* There was one point, 
however, which he wished to suggest to the consideration of the right hon. 
, Secretary. He thought that &e office of Privy Councillor wap one 
which suDJected the holder of it to taking the sacramental Test. 
Mr. PEEL. — He is covered by the annual bill of Indemnity. 
Lord NUGENT. — Exactly so ; a Privy Councillor would be com- 
pelled, unless he were covered by the act of Indemnity. If that were the 
case, then he would be called on to make the propoeed declaration. 
Assuming, then, that a Privy Councillor was liable to take the sacramen- 
tal Test under the old bill, and therefore liable to make the declaration 
under the present bill, he (Lord Nugent) submitted that th^re might be 
^cases, and those not extreme cases, in which a man, not nicely scrupulous, 
'hut only properly consqientioiv^ mig^t find Ae d^Iaration to be at yari- 
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ance with the oadi which he had taken as Privy Councilbr. The oath 
which a Privy Councillor took bound him to advise the King accordinjr 
to the biett of his cunnitig and discretion, and to observe, keep, and do afl 
that a gffoA and true councillor ought to do to his sovereign lord. Now, 
cates touching the disposal of chuTch property might arise, in which the 
decl'aif^tkAi Which bound htm not to employ the influence of his office to 
w«Etken the church establishment, might be in direct opposition to the 
oath of a Ptivy Councillor, which bound him to advise for the King's 
faonoui* aiid the good of the pubKc. It might be supposed in such cases, 
hf c^nisci^ti'ous meii, that me declaration was to supersede and ride over 
me oath which they had taken. He did not know whether the right 
lion. gleulSleniata would make any exception in this clause on behalf of 
l^rivy Councillors ; but it did appear to him that, as the clause now 
atocfd, it might excite some uneasiness in the minds of persons of tender 
Gotiftdences, 

Itie elause was then agreed to, the House resumed, the Report was 
ireceived and drdered to be taken into consideration on Thursday next, 
and to be printed in the interim, 

Tuesday, April 1. 

Mr. l^EftGUSSON presented a petition from the ministers and 
eldefs of the Pten^jrtery tn Paisley, praying for the unconditional repeal 
of the TeiA and Corporation acts. 

The LORD-ADVOCATE thought that the petition originated in a 
tniscouception of the subject, which appeared to prevail very generally in 
Scotland. When members of the Scotch church came to Enriand, they 
"Wete Cettsin\j ol>liged to take a sacramental Test on thehr admission to 
corporations, but Uie principle extended no further, as they were nc^ 
required to takethe Te^t as to public British offices. On an Englishman's 
acceptance of a public situation in Scotland, he, be bis religious opinions 
whtft diey Inight, was constrained to sign the confession of fieiith and 
liecome a .pnrfeidsed member of the church of Scotland. The same 
'intolerance, therefore, if intolerance there were, rested eqnaHy with botii 
churches. He did not think [t necessary to descend into particulars on 
the queistion, but would desire the petitioners to recollect that the higher 
'€it&teg in the State were open to Dissenters, Many 6f those offices he 
could naitfe. If suidh a deification were necessanry. It ought to be 
remembered, thdtthe actsof the British Legislature prior to the XJuion-df 
'the two'countries did not in any way affect Scotland, as eill those acts were 
coiifined to England, Wales, and Berwick-upon-Tweed. After a most 
tninilte leltamination, he had not been able to discover any act on this 
subject extending to Scotland. It was a mistake to suppose that the 
rights of her churdh had been withheld. He had stated thus muoh, 
'becauise, although himself a member of the church of England, he should 
be sorry for his native country to think that her rights bad been forgotten 
by those who were most bound to guard them. 

^ir J. MACINTOSH did not know what the learned lord meant to 
convey by the expression of Britbh offices. All offices were subject to 
^e law of England, and alike under the control of the Legislature. He 
rose to vindicate the Scotch church from the learned lord's unbecoming 
and unjust accusation of intolerance. The professors of the Universities 
in Scotland had by-laws and regulations, as also had the Universities in 
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England, but those rules and usages were peculiar to the corporated 
bodies, and had no relation whatsoever to the general principle. The 
learned lord had hinted that there were other offices he could name. 
Why did he not name them ? He (Sir J. Macintosh) really could not 
apprehend what was the meaning of such language. It certainly was not 
the proper language of a lawyer. He was altogether in the dark as to 
the application of the learned lord's allusion. It was not now necessary to 
advance any observations on the great question so recently discussed. He 
would, however, notice a curious and interesting fact with respect to his 
noble friend (Lord J. Russell), who, in bringing forward the measure for 
the relief of the Dissenters, had accomplished a work well worthy of hb 
illustrious name, and fully creditable to the liberality of the country. With 
the name of Russell that measure had a peculiar and a grateful connexion. 
The first person who sought for the repeal of the acts against Dissenters 
was King William the III., who five weeks after he had ascended the 
throne of England, came down to the House of Peers to implore his 
Parliament on behalf of this class of hi^ subjects. He implored an 
illiberal and ungrateful Parliament in vain ; and his interference proved 
unavailing. But on that same occasion he offered atonement for a 
national crime, — he reversed the attainder of Lord Russell. (Hear, 
hear.) Such was the royal act which accompanied the first attempt to 
remove the civil disabilities from the Dissenters. And now, 140years 
from that period, will the descendant of Lord Russell go up to the House 
of Peers, to perform this act of justice, in the name, and with the autho- 
rity of the Commons of England. (Cheers.) 

Mr. FERGUSSON said, that he would remind the learned lord of a 
memorable debate on a former occasion, when Lord Melville, speaking 
.on this subject, admitted that he had himsdf taken the sacramental Test 
on his acceptance of office in England. 

The LORD-ADVOCATE still entertained a strong opinion on this 
question. Dissenting officers were not required to take a test on their 
admission to the army. The inhabitants of Scotland were eligible tp the 
highest offices in Great Britain without any obligation to take a test. A 
Scotchman might hold the office of Secretary of State without being asked 
to take a preliminary test. Such was what he had meant by British 
offices. The bill, as now constituted, afforded full security to Scotland. 

Lord J. RUSSELL desired to say a few words in consequence of what 
had fallen from the learned lord. Ue felt greatly surprised that a person 
of such grave legal authority should have asserted that the Home Secre- 
tary for England was not obliged to take a test on his entrance into office. 
The same law applied to the army and navy, as well as to those British 
offices which the learned lord had contemplated. It struck him, he must 
acknowledge, as rather strange, that a fanciful theory, so contrary to the 
opinion of all who had any knowledge of English law, should have been 
indulged in by so learned an individual. He appeared, however, to think 
that he might be accused of having neglected the interests of Scotland 
on the recent occasion when this very important question was brought 
into Parliament. In the justice oi such an apprehension, he (Lord 
Russell) could not refuse his concurrence to the fullest extent, as he 
certainly did think that the learned lord had very much neglected the 
inter<>stsof Scotland. 

The petition was laid on the table. 
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IP^ome of Eot2»0. 



Tuesday, April 1. 



Lord J. RussRLL, and others from the Commons, brought up the 
Corfioration and Test acts' repeal bill. 

Lord HOLLAND. My lords, I rise to move your lordships to give 
a first reading to a bill which has been just brought up from the Com* 
mons of the United Kingdom, called an act for repealing so much of 
several acts as 191 poses the necessity of receiving the sacrament of the 
Lord's Sapper as a qualification for certain offices and employments. In 
doing so, my lords, I think it neither necessary nor usual, nor, cer- 
tainly, at the present season VFou id it be convenient, to enter into the 
Datura of the bill which has just been so brought up to your lordships' 
flouse from the Commons, though, at the same time, my lords, it is 
most vaqueationably within the rules and orders of your lordships' 
House, and entirely within the meaning of those rules and orders, that 
arguments may be assigned for any thing which requires a motion; — 
but, at the same time, my lords, it is the common, and, I may add, vvcU- 
considered courtesy of.your lordships, to suppose that auy bill which 
kas received the sanction of the other House of Parliament, is of such a 
aature as to be fit, and proper for your lordships to entertain. That 
being so, I assure your lordships that it is not on the present occasion 
that J would wish to deviate from the regular course, nor to express 
any doubt with respect to the propriety of that proceeding, upon a bill 
of such a character as the one I hold in my hand, and for the attainment 
of such an object as the one proposed by that bill — upon a bill which 
is an act of common charity and justice — upon a bill which has been 
recomiaeaded to the other House of Parliament by a name which is 
dear to this country, and enforced by means of the innumerable petitions 
of some of the most respectable classes of his Majesty's subjects, and 
which has been received by the common and general approbation of 
the whole country. Yet, my lords, at this early stage of the progress of 
this bill, I cannot refrain from expressing my own individual feeling of 
satisfaction at the hitherto successful progress of this great work, and 
my- confident hope that it will be conducted — notwithstanding its conduct 
here has fallen into the hands of so luimble an advocate as myself — to a 
fortunate and successful issue. My lords, I feel these hopes most pow- 
erfully excited ; first, from the loyal and temperate conduct of the per- 
sons who are more immediately interested in the measure, and also from 
the frankness and candour which the opponents of the bill have displayed 
in the course of the discussions which have taken place upon it ; — next, 
from the impartiality which has been shewn on the part of his Majesty's 
Ministers ; and last, though not least, from the conciliatory, teniperate, 
wise, and candid conduct of the clergy of the country, — conduct which I 
am free to think will be satisfactory to, and will Le approved of by, the 
members of the reverend iJench, though I ha\ e not the pt^a^nce .qf 
p 
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seeing any of them now present in your lordships' House. I feel these 
hopes, my lords, still more strongly from the intrinsic merits of the 
measure itself ; and I do not think I shall be accused of making use of 
too forcible a rhetorical figure if I state, that should the measure which 
I now propose to your lordships receive three readings in this House, 
and obtain the Royal assent, it will remove an odious, useless, and 
unseemly restriction on the just, ancient, and lawful privileges of the 
clergy of the established church of this country, — will repair a breach 
equally odious and unnecessary on the no less ancient and just rights of 
the subject, — and will, moreover, consolidate and complete the union 
between this country and Scotland, — and, lastly, relieve the church of 
England from the odium which has been cast upon it, from its compell- 
ing one of its most holy ordinances of our religion to be made use of for 
the purposes of avarice and ambition. 

My lords, I trust that in the course of the discussion on this bill, now 
before your lordships, I shall be able to shew, that it will restore to the 
clergy of the church of England those just rights, and that lawful spiri- 
tual authority, which, by an inference of law, have been subjected most 
contumeliously and improperly to the jurisdiction of the secular tribunals 
of this country. My lords, I could not refrain from this expression of 
my feelings, and I ao trust that your lordships will excuse my having so 
far deviated from the usual practice ; and I can assure your lordships, 
from the bottom of my heart, that if I shall be instrumental in bringing 
to a consummation this great work, I shall die under the persuasion and 
with the consolation that I have not lived in vain. 

My lords, I now move that the bill, the importance of which I have 
endeavoured to press strongly, but humbly, on the consideration of your 
lordships, be read a first time. 

It may, perhaps, be convenient to your lordships, that I should state 
what is the course of proceeding I intend to adopt with respect to the 
next stage of the measure. As the adjournment will take place so soon, 
to avoid even the appearance of precipitation, I do not intend to move 
the second reading before the holidays. Though I do not anticipate any 
opposition to the measure, yet I think it will be more respectful to your 
lordships, and much better in point of good taste, to pursue this course. 

When I recollect that the bills, parts of which the present measure 
proposes to repeal, were passed with such extreme precipitancy, I think 
jt better to give time for a full consideration of the subject. As I under- 
stood, from what fell from the noble Duke, that the adjournment of the 
House will extend to the 15th of April, and as the first day after the 
meeting of your lordships' House is usually appropriated to unimpor- 
tant business, I shall move that your lordships be summoned for Thurs- 
day, the 17th of April, not, however, fixing the day for the second 
reading till the bill is printed. 

The bill was then read a first time, and their lordships were summoned 
for the 17th of April accordingly. 

Thursday, April 17. 

Lord HOLLAND moved the Order of the day for the second reading 
of the bill for repealing the Corporation and Test acts, and it was read 
accordingly. 
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On the motion abo of his lordship, the Clerk at the Table read the 
titles and preambles of the Corporation and Test acts, as well as the title 
and preamble of the Annual Indemnity bill ; and that clause in the latter 
which haa reference to the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. After this. 

Lord HOLLAND rose, and spoke to the following effect: — 

I have now, my lords, to propose the second reading of that bill which, 
as I obsenred when it went through its first stage, is anxiously expected 
by large* loyal, and respectable classes of the community ; a bill solicited 
by numerous petitions to both Houses of Parliament, amounting, exclu* 
sive of those laid upon the table this day, to not less than eight hundred 
and 8ixty*one ; a bill which has been brought up from the Commons of 
the United Kingdom, and recommended to your adoption in the shape 
in which it now stands by a vote of that branch of the Legislature, nearly 
unanimous. 

Your lordships well know, that if you give this measure a second 
reading you sanction its principle ; in other words, you thereby express 
your conviction, that it is just, expedient, or necessary, and perhaps all, 
to abrogate the sacramental Test as a qualification for civil and temporal 
office, and to substitute for it a plain and simple declaration, that the 
powers conferred by such office shall not be employed to weaken, injure, 
or disturb, the church established by law. Such is the principle of the 
bill, and although this measure, or measures of this nature, were, during 
the last century, frequently proposed in another place, and even more fre- 
quently agitat^ and discussed in pamphlets, public meetings, and, I 
believe I may add, pulpits ; yet the principle was never distinctly brought 
under the consideration of this House of Parliament since the period 
when our great deliverer, William III., recommended the adoption of 
the very measure now proposed in some memorable words,"^ to which I 
shall probably have occasion to advert in the course of these proceedings. 
It is indeed well known, that another illustrious prince, George I., at 
the period of his accession, was, as well as his ministers, anxious to intro- 
duce some measure of this description, and a clause for the purpose was 
actually proposed to be inserted in << A Bill for strengthening the Pro- 
testant Succession.** The bill passed into a law ; the clause was proposed 
by Earl Stanhope, then Secretary of State, 

That clause would, I believe, have accomplished the object, but in a 
way at once so indirect and unusual, not to say ludicrous, that it can 
excite no wonder that it was rejected by your lordships' ancestors. 

With that exception, no such proposal has been made to this House 
since the period of the Revolution ; and I think it a fortunate and auspi- 
cious circumstance, that, up to the time at which I am speaking, no opi- 
nion directly hostile to the measure I recommend, has ever been ex- 
pressed by a British House of Lords. Here, then, is a bill, which, after 
naving glided smoothly through all those perilous passes which proved 
so fatal to its predecessors, has safely arrived at thi» 

" Region mild of calm and serene air/'t 

* ** I am, with all the expedition I can, filling op the raoanoief that are in offices and 
places of trost by this Revolution. I know you are sensible there is a necessity of soma 
law to setUe the Oaths to be taken by all persons to be admitted to snch places. I recom- 
mend it to yoar care to make a speedy proTision for it ; and, as I donbt not bat yon will 
•ttffioienUy proTide against Papists, so I hope you will kaoe roam /or lAe adtmcnofi ^ aU Pro* 
#^-'"*Cf that are wUlmg andabhio terve.**^*' ParUaamUtry H'uiory,'* Vol. V. p. 184. 
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where, tintil this day, not a breath of adverse wind has blown upon it, 

**'-* MBperqne immbilHS ether 
Integit et large diffoso liuaino ridet."* 

My lords, I hail the omen ; I consider it auspicious, both as to place 
and as to season — as to place, for the reason I have stated ; as to season, 
because there is no cloud in the political horizon, no factionar in the 
state, no schism, no controversy in the church, to intercept or molest its 
progress; all this is auspicious indeed of success, and not of success only, 
but of benefits likely to result from that success, when it shall fortunately 
be obtained. Happy indeed will it be for this House, creditable to. this 
parliament, and glorious to the reign in which we live, if future histo- 
rians shall have to record, that an Act of Mercy, which alike broke 
asunder the chains of the Crown and the fetters of the People, was as 
obviously and undeniably the result of deliberate wisdom and dispas- 
sionate justice, as the laws imposing those chains and fetters had been 
obviously and undeniably the offspring of precipitation, fear, suspicion^ 
and alarm. 

I am well aware that ah imporant duty devolves upon the individual 
who proposes for adoption a measure with such an object ; that an order 
to give to it its due character of deliberation and solemnity, he is called 
upon to state at full length, and with all possible clearness, the nature, 
history, and operation of the laws he proposes to repeal. I proceed to 
that undertaking, not altogether calm and confident, but yet, I trust, un- 
dismayed; though I cannot but reflect upon' the intricacy of the subject, 
and the difficulties that surround the origin of these statutes, passed in 
one of the most interesting, but complicated, periods of our history. 
When I recollect that the state of the law is involved in many technical- 
ities and perplexities, I fear I have been rash {though I can assure your 
lordships, not unsolicited by others), in stepping forward to engage in a 
task much above my powers, and 7n some respects, inconsistent with 
pursuits so entirely unprofessional as mine. Your lordships, therefore, 
must forgive me if, from anxiety to be clear, I should unfortunately de- 
viate into ))rolixity — but enough of this. Instead of detaining you witl^ 
idle apologies and excuses about myself, producing the very evil I depre- 
cate, I will now proceed to call your lordships' attention to the statutes 
themselves. It was with that view 1 moved that the Corporation and 
Test acts should be read, and requested the gentleman in attendance to 
lay several others on the table, which, though not touched by the bill 
now under consideration, are necessary, or at least useful, in illustrating 
the state and operation of the law. I did so in the hope that, should 1 
fail in correctly explaining myself, your lordships might collect my 
meaning by a ready reference to the acts ; and that, should I be mis- 
taken or incorrect in my views of them, your lordships should have 
every opportunity of rectifying my mistakes. 

The sacramental Test rests upon two statutes of the reign of Charles 
II., commonly known by the names of the Corporation act and the Test 
act, which resemble each other in two particulars; they both require, 
that a petson elected or appointed to office should receive the Sacrament 
of the Lord'ft Supper according to the rites of the church of England, 
and they were both pajBsed in the reign of Charles II. In every other 

* liacwtlof. 
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respect, they form a contrast, not a paralleL It is scarcely possible 
to point out two statutes pass^ at any period of our history fffore dissi- 
milar or even opposite in their origin and intentions. The Corporation 
act, as it -is called, was introduced into the other House without being 
accompanied by any Test of the sort. It was brought in, with either 
•designs^ for the purpose of expelling immediately from the then existing 
corporations, persons who before that date had taken an active and tth 
offensire part in the recent troubles, and were obnoxious to the guvera- 
raent then lately restored. It was a temporary, 1 may say a party, mea- 
sure, stmek out at the heat of the moment, to gratify, animate, and 
strengthen, the triumphant — begotten in the hey-day of zeal and loyalty, 
■and partakitag somewnat both of servility to the Crown, and of violence 
to those who were the objects of its resentment; a resentment which was, 
perhaps, naturally to be expected and even excused at such a period. In 
Its object, tendency, and provisions, it was at first merely temporary. As 
it is, great part of it has expired, and all the rest of it has been repealed 
except* this very sacmmental Test we are now considering. I believe, 
however, it will be the shortest, and certainly the clearest, way forme to 
state what were the provisions of the Corporation act which have ex- 
pired or have been repealed. Its object being to expel from corpora- 
tions Presbyterians and others then in actual possession, one declaration 
and one oath were for that purpose devised ; the first to disclaim the 
*^ Solemn League and Covenant," the other to express abhorrence of the 
doc ti*ine, that it is lawful i to' take up arms under the King's authority 
against his persfon^ The penalty annexed to the omission of signing this 
declaration, or taking thi^' oai^, was very unlike that of the Test act. 
It was merely a loss of the "ofii^e; nothing else. In the third place, a 
commission >^a!9Wppd?nted to' udminsiter the oath to the then members 6f 
all the corporations va EnglaRdV^^rid to expel such as would not take the 
oath prescribed; it was infperktite upon them to do so, but they had, 
moreover,' the power of eitpellin^ stfch as did comply with the act, and 
take the bath and declaration'; in short, they were, in fact, empowered to 
expel whom they chose, anid tbfey were no doubt expected, if not in- 
structed; to expel all whom they thought adverse to the court. This 
cominission vmas only to last two years ; and in this shape the bill was 
originally framed. It was brought up to this House; a proposition was 
here made to make the commission permanent, that proposition was 
resisted by the Commons, but though finally rejected, a compromise 
seems to have been resorted to, and in the course of it the sacramental 
Test for the first time introduced. But here we must define what the 
nature of that provision, and what the sacramental Test actually was. . 

Your lordships may be surprised to hear, that, although the clause 
obliging every member of a corporation to take the sacrament according 
to the rites and usages practised in the church of England, sounds 
like the clause in the subsequent law called the Test act, yet it neither 
meant at the time, nor could mean at the time, any such thing. In the 
first place, two years were to elapse before the clause was to have any 
effect, and we must first ask, for the understanding of the words, what 
was the state of the country and of the church at the time of the enact- 
ment. Why ! the benefices, the livings of the church, were three to one, 



* His Lordship viioald hate- included 'm this exception the oaths of Allegiance and Sn- 
premaey, which are still repaired by 18th Charles II. 
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aye» perhaps four out of five, in the hands of the Presbyterians. No act 
of uniformity had passed, so that to say, according to the **rii€iand 
stages of ike Church of England as now practised" was in truth to say 
nothing, for it was a matter of question between two parties how they 
should then be practised. Nay, more, strong hopes were held out to the 
Presbyterians that their rites and usages would continue part of the rites 
and usages of the church of England, that is to say, of the church in 
possession. It is idle, therefore, to assert, that the meaning of the sacra- 
mental Test at that time could be to exclude Presbyterians or Protet- 
t|int Dissenters from corporations. I may be asked, *' What was the 
meaning?" I confess the subject is invoWed in some obscurity. The 
conjecture I am about to hazard may not be actually proved by history^ 
but yet whatever might be the intention of the clause, I confidently Bmeit, 
that it was not, and could not be, to prevent Protestant Dissenters from 
being or becoming members of corporations, and that for the reasons I 
have stated, and others that I will state by and by; but perhaps the 
House will give me leave now to explain what my conjecture is, and 
what are the grounds upon which I rest it. I desire your lordships to 
receive it as conjecture only; I^o not pronounce it as fact, '' Valeat, 
quantum valere potest,'* 

In explaining it, I must mention a fact, curious indeed, but yet not 
redounding to the credit of men otherwise entitled to our respect. I fear 
I must include in the censure that truly patriotic nobleman, Lord 
Southampton, who, at the period of which I speak, seems to have taken 
an active part in this House, as active indeed as Lord Clarendon himself. 
The fact 1 allude to is related by Carte, in his life of the Duke of 
Ormonde,* and has been confirmed by the testimony of contemp<Mraries, 
which subsequent publications, in the course of the last half century, 
have disclosed. The Duke of Ormonde, while residing abroad with 
Charles II., at Cologne, discovered, to his sorrow and disnmy, that the 
exiled prince, whose fortunes he was following, was unquestionably a 
Roman Catholic. He discovered the circumstance by an accidental dis- 
closure of his habits of devotion ; and his discovery was confirmed by 
the concurrent testimony of Sir Henry Bennett, afterwards lord Arling- 
ton, and of Lord Bristol. He felt ail the importance, he dreaded all the 
consequences, of the fact he had discovered; but he kept it secret from 
his friends, and even from his dearest friend. Lord Clarendon, nor did he 
divulge it to him, until after their arrival in England. Soon after the 
Restoration, it was found that the King, from motives unknown to Cla- 

* VoL II. pp. 254 — 256. After lelating that the Duke of Ormonde discovered the King's 
religion to be Roman Catholic at Cologne ; that Sir Henry Bennett and Lord Bristol corro- 
borated that fact ; that the match with Portngid was resolved npon soon after the Restoration, 
without the knowledge of himself or Lord Clarendon, and persisted in, on very frivolous pre« 
tences, in spite at the remonstrances ai the latter, and that the Duke of Ormonde attribnted 
that resolation to the King's predilection for the Roman Catholic religion. Carte goes on 
to say, — 

" He " (Ormonde) *' had kept the discovery of the King's change a secret from his friend 
the chancellor all the time they were abroad together, but nmo he thought it necessary to 
discover it to him and the Earl of Soathampton, that they might agree on jome metumn» to 
prevent as well the ^ing*s being prevailed upon to declare himself, as the Roman Catholio 
priests publishing his secretly embracing their religion. They apprehended very ill conse* 
^uences from either of them, and agreed that, as soon as the new Parliament should meet, a 
clause should be inserted in some act to make it a prtaiumire for any person to say that the 
King was a Papist. This was the first act that passed for the security of His M^letty's 
person and goverameBt.** 
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rendoB or Soutliampton, had determined to marry a Roman Catholic^ the 
liiftmla of Portugal. The Duke of Ormonde, naturally suspecting the real, 
but hidden, motive of this determination, disclosed the result of his ob- 
aervalioiw and inquiries about the King's religion to his two great politi- 
cal friends and associates. Hereupon the three statesmen held a council 
as to what was to be done on so momentous and alarming an occasion. 
My lords, I blush to relate the result of this grave deliberation. It is 
painful to expose the iniquities of men generally good. They thought, 
and justly thought, that the knowledge of the fact might renew the trou- 
bles of the kingdom, create suspicion among Protestants, and, by elating 
the hopes of the Roman Catholics, encourage them to promote plots both 
at home and abroad. They thought, moreover, that, combined with the 
King's connexion with the Court of France, the fact itself might facilitate 
designs against the liberties of the country. Well, then, what did they 
do in this emergency? Oh GUnria! These wise and good men, for 
such I allow them, especially Lord Southampton, generally to have been, 
determined to bring in a law to make it a praemunire to say that the 
King was a Papist ! A law to despoil every man of his property for 
saying that which they had ascertained to be true ; and to do so because 
they had ascertained it to be true ! One is really sorry to relate such 
ancmotes, and yet when noble lords talk, as they are a little too prone 
to do, of the virtue and wisdom of our ancestors, it is, I own, somewhat 
tempting, and may prove not altogether unwholesome, to bring to light 
the peccadilloes which some of the best of them committed in their time. 
These great statesmen knew that the King was a Papist ; they knew it 
firom the Duke of Ormonde, and yet they devised and passed a law to 
subject any innocent or honourable man who should do by others what 
the Dake of Ormonde had done by them, namely, communicate what 
was tme, to the forfeiture of his goods and chattels, and to all the heavy 
penalties of a praemunire. I would fain believe, and I do, that they, and 
especially Southampton, when they resorted to such shameful and unjustifi' 
aUe means of protecting the prince from annoyance, were equally anxious 
to do something for the security of the people. I am inclined to think 
that, with that view, the Test to which I have been referring was intro- 
duced by this House, and perhaps by Lord Southampton himself, into 
the Corporation act. They might, from the discovery they had made, 
have bcMBome anxious to keep Roman Catholics out of corporations. 
They might reasonably argue thus — ** We are driving out of corporations 
large bodies of these Covenanters and Puritans ; we really have not cava- 
liers and partizans enough who are Protestants to fill the vacancies. The 
consequence vrill be, there will be many Roman Catholics elected, and 
when the King shall find that party strong, for which he has a secret pre- 
dilection he may harbour further designs, and avow them ; and when 
they, the Papists, learn that the King is of their religion, they may be 
tempted to aspire to an ascendancy, of which, in any other circumstances, 
they must despair. To provide against all this, let us endeavour to keep 
Roman Catholics out of corporations ; and here is an opportunity of 
doing it, as it were, clandestinely : slip into this Corporation act a Test 
which none who is not a Protestant can possibly take." 

As I before remarked, I give this merely as a conjecture. It is, how- 
ever, clear from our Journals, that Southampton attended the bill con- 
stantly ; and history reports him as taking an active part in the progress 
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of it. But, while I am not prepared to describe my conjecture as un- 
questionably true, I am preptured boldly to defy contradiction when 1 
say, that there is no ground tor supposing that the clause was directed 
against Protestant Dissenters. It could not apply at the time to any 
Protestant Dissenters. All, or nearly all, would have taken it without 
scruple. It has indeed been said, that Independents would not ; but, 
even if there is any truth in that exception, which I doubt, it extended 
to very few of that denomination. 

The truth is, that occasional conformity was practised by all Protes- 
tant Dissenters down to the time of the reign of Queen Anne, when the 
act against it was passed, and at the period of which I am now speaking, 
it was not only practised and allowed by the strictest among them, but 
actnally enjoined as a duty; Baxter, their great authority, so considered 
il. He, and they who followed him, deemed schism a crime; and, 
wherever a Protestant church was established, even though it retained 
rites which in their judgment were objectionable, nay actually abomina- 
tions, they nevertheless remained in communion with that church, and 
enjoined occasional conformity as a duty. 

The reverend lords will bear me out in this statement. The practice 
of an occasional conformity continued, with some individual exceptions, 
through the whole reign of Charles II., and endured to the time of Queen 
Anue% This your lordships should bear in mind : for, when people talk 
of the authority of an act of Parliament, of the wisdom of our ancestors, 
the test of long experience, and other matters of that kind, as affecting 
this question,- let it be always recollected that these vaunted acts, so 
wise, so expedient, so provident, have never been in actual force, never 
practically executed, for more than three, or at the most, seven years, 
during the whole hundred and fifty-six that they have remained on yovr 
statute-book — ^that is, the period between passing the Occasional Con- 
formity bill, and its repeal, which was, if I mistake not, in 1718. 

This remark applies to- both the acts — but I return to the Corporation 
act, and, though the efBect of it has, in some respects, been greater tham 
that of the Test act, I insist upon its spirit, its intent, and its enactments, 
being entirely different. Not only the penalty inflicted for omission .was 
milder, but itnnist never be forgotten, the test imposed, though by sub- 
sequent events it became the same, was, at the time of passing the first 
act, unknown, uncertain, and undetermined. They who imposed it 
could not know what it was, nor positively foresee what it would be, nor 
consequently whom it would adniit; or whom it would exclude^ The 
penalty was merely the loss of the plice, nor did the act insist on a man 
taking the sacrament on his accepthig oiiice. That holy rite was not 
made a stepping-stone to worldly advantage. The person elected, or 
appointed, was obliged to bring proofs, or certificates, of having, within 
a certain time, two years I think — 

Lord ELDON. One year. 

Lord HOLLAND. I thank my noble and learned friend ; one year, 
then — taken the sacrament according to the ntes of the church of £ng- 
laud ; and this provision was not to take place till two years after the 
^passing of the act. Now, how could the legislators of that day antici- 
pate future legislation any more than we can do ? Unless they did, how 
could they know before-hand what the test they were prescribing would 
two years afterwards be ? Suppose the act of Uniformity had not 
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passed, what then would have been the effect of the CoriYoration act 
which passed before it? Why, it would have stood thds : — All persons 
accepting office in a corporation, must have taken the sacrament ac- 
cording to the rites of the Presbyteiian church, or rather, according to 
the individaal whim of the officiating parish minister, who might decide 
what those rites, in the particular instance, should be. The general de- 
sign of the Corporation act was to effect a purpose possibly salutary, 
possibly necessary, but certainly of a temporary nature. Many of its 
proviaioiis have expired, others are repealed ; and in those points, as in 
others, it fonos a complete contrast to the Test act, and is as much at 
variance with it in its subsequent fate and treatment, as it was in its 
original design, history, and principle. 

The Test act, to which I now come, was founded on a distrust of the 
exercise of the prerogative ; it sprung from a deep-rooted suspicion in 
the public, of the possessor of, and a yet deeper of the presumptive 
heir to, the Crown. It was wrested from the King; he had recourse to 
every subterfuge to avoid it. The Money bill was actually withheld until 
the Crown had given its consent to the Test act. It was, in truth, a 
stigma, perhaps well merited, but a stigma fixed on the reigning Prince 
and his fiunily, and it was known and felt to be an invasion of what had 
always been the true, ancient, and lawful prerogative of the Crown. 

That such was the case, no man who reads the history of the timea* 
can, for one moment, doubt. It followed the Declaration of Indulgence, 
and the strange, inconsistent, I know not how to describe the sudden 
conversion of that extraordinary man. Lord Shaftesbury. It arose out of 
cabals, irritation, and violence, scarcely paralleled in our history. 

Bu^ why do I argue such a point ? Read the act : look to the ingre- 
dients of the drug; look to the label upon it, and doubt, if you can, what 
disorder it was intended to remedy. What say the title and the pream- 
ble ? for they are mixed up together, and are, in truth, one and the same. 
— Do they say, the act is directed against Protestant Dissenters? — that it 
is to enforce conformity ? — to secure the Crown ? — to form a bulwark for 
the church ? — to strengthen alliance between church and State ? &c» 
&c, — ISo I — not a word of ail this. It is *' to prevent the danger 
arising from Popish Recusants, and for quieting the minds of his 
Majesty's subjects." It was not, then, intended to strengthen the 
Crown, nor to defend the church, nor to unite it with the Crown, 
then in possession of the enemy it most dreaded : it was passed to allay 
the suspicions of the people with respect to the designs of the Prince 
upon the throne. With proofs of this, the debates and memoirs of the 
time abound. I could go through them in detail, but it would waste 
your lordships' time ; and your recollection, or a reference to the histo- 
rical documents, will satisfy you that the view I have given of the trans- 
action is not to be denied. One fact is conclusive — all the Dissenters in 
the House of Commons, no inconsiderable number, voted for the Test 
act. I do not know that all the bishops in the Lords did. I am inclined 
to think not, but I do not know ; that it was supported by the Dissentersr 
I do. And yet, true it is, that some of those Dissenters, very few, I 
believe, but some, had begun to differ by that time with Baxter's doctrine, 
and had grown somewhat scrupulous about occasional conformity to 
the church. There was one distinguished for his honesty in those trou- 
blesome times, who had served in Parliament in Charles 1st time, 
Q 
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aod lived to see the Revolution of 1688 — ^I mean Mr. Love. He stated , 
"when the Test act was in the Commons, that it might aggrieve him and 
some of his brethren, but that they would vote for it in full expectation 
of a speedy measure of relief. Such, indeed, was the understanding ; 
and there was at that very moment a bill actually in the House for the 
ease of Protestant Dissenters — a bill to relieve them, by a side wind, 
from the pressure of the Test, or, I should rather say, to accommodate 
the Test in a way not to aggrieve them, but admit them into the church. 
That bill was intended to go side by side, pari passu, with the Test act ; 
but before they reached their destined goal, the Dissenters, to use a 
vulgar phrase, were jockeyed out of their relief; and, by some crossings 
and jostling, the Test act got the start; and the Money bill havinf 
passed also, the King was not sorry to prorogue the Parliament, and 
leave the Dissenfers in the lurch. Truth is, my lords, the great and 
wise men of that day, and great and wise men there were among them, 
who contributed to pass the Test act, accepted it or resorted to 'it as a 
substitute for something they thought better, but could not attain and 
durst not attempt. Tiiroughout the reign, they were all suspicious of 
the King, and yet more of his brother. It was thought he had designs ; 
it was known he had connexions with foreign countries. These public 
men were too well read in the Constitution, too deeply imbued with the 
true principles of liberty, not to know that the confirmation of their sus- 
picions Would justify, and, in prudence, require, the exclusion of a family 
engaged in such designs. They knew that a king who could not safely 
be trusted with the just prerogatives of the Crown, was not fit to reign, 
and should be expelled or excluded. But they could not achieve that 
object, nor attempt it without danger, and they satisfied themselves with 
that which, if less fit, was more attainable, namely, a limitation and 
restriction of the prerogative. In this many persons, especially church- 
of- England-men, who shuddered at the notion of exclusion, or of any 
interruption in the succession, were willing to acquiesce. 
. This is the key to the whole transaction, and the Test act was conse- 
quently passed to guard against a Popish prince and a Popish successor, 
then, to all appearance, an inevitable inconvenience. But now, all such 
dangers have vanished : we have fortunately got rid of the Stuarts ; they 
and the dangers they menaced are buried and gone with all the Capu- 
lets. We have no dread of a Popish prince or a Popish successor. We 
have neither, the thing is impossible, and the provisions then devised 
against its consequences are now clearly unnecessary and inapplicable. 
Our laws secure us a Protestant prince and a Protestant succession ; and 
even with respect to our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, the danger, if 
any, of their admission to their rights, is otherwise amply provided 
against — 1 think unnecessarily and unwisely. I would, as the House well 
knows, most gladly remove those restrictions ; but, be that as it will, the 
acts now before us neither are necessary nor useful to the maintenance 
of them. Persons anxious to keep out Roman Catholics will have their 
object as completely secured by the laws which will remain after this bill 
is passed, as they could be by those which it repeals. 

I will not dwell on the dreadful penalties inflicted by the Test act, not 
only for non-compliance, but for mere neglect of its provisions. My 
lords, they are terrible — loss and incapacity of office, incapacity of inhe- 
riting legacies, of acting as guardians or executors,. and fines to an enor- 
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motts Umpunt — punishments, in shorty equivalent almost to civil death 
and outlawry itself. 

What I have endeavoured to prove is, that the original intention and 
present effect of the act are at variance — that the principles from vrhich 
it sprung are almost the reverse of those which its continuance on t|Mt 
statute-book sanctions, and on which its supporters defend that continu- 
ance. It meant to protect, assist, and co-operate with Protestant Dissen- 
ters — it now.oppresses or degrades them. It was directed against Romaa 
Catholics only — they are now excluded by the operation of other acts. 
The principle which the existence of this act now establishes, is tha^ of 
jealousy of n Protestant prince, and of ,a Protestant people. It is.one 
injurious to the prerogatives of the Crown, injurious to the privileges of 
the people, oppressive to the Dissenter, invasive of the rights of the 
churoh itself, and inconvenient to the State. The prerogatives of the 
Crown were not given for the personal gratification of the prince, but 
for the benefit of the people ; they form part, and an essential part too, 
of their privileges. Noble lords may smile at hearing me extol the pre- 
rogative ; but it is, and has always been, my opinion ; no act or conduct 
of mine, during my whole political life, is inconsistent with that opinion,- 
and. I could cite more than one which would prove my adherence to it in 
practice as vvell as in theory. Prerogative is privilege. Parliament and 
People may advise the King in the exercise ot it. They may, and some- 
times^ought, to enforce that advice by the exertion of other privileges, 
with which the Constitution has invested them ; but I repeat it, they 
cannot trench, by positive law, on the just and ancient prerogatives, 
and above all, this particular prerogative, without injury to themselves 
and injustice to the community. For what is this prerogative ? The 
right of the prince on the throne to call on the services of all his liege 
subjects, and the right of rewarding them for the honest and zealous dis- 
charge of those services. What power more grateful to a generous mind, 
more congenial to the feelings of a prince of the House of .Brunswick, 
or more conducive to the real benent of the community ? Why, then, 
are such portions of our fellow-subjects to be debarred of the honour of 
serving a monarch to whom they are attached, and why are we to with- 
hold from him, the prerogative of rewarding them ? 
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Reward, 



The part of Heaven in Kings ; for Punishment 
Is Hangman*8 work, and dmdgerjr for Devilf."* 

It is that noble and godlike prerogative which this iniquitous, impious, 
and unnecessary law, in principle seeks to disfigure and abridge. The 
principle it would establish is this, that a man's religion, not his charac- 
ter, his talents, or his actions, fit him for office, or entitle him to reward. 
The lesson it teaches is this, that the gratitude of the State shall be 
limited to those with whom it agrees in religion, not extended to those 
on whom it depends for support, or from whom it derives strength and 
prosperity — that the zeal, the labour, the devotions of the subject shall 
be checked, if he cannot, on matters purely speculative and abstract, on 
which Providence has ordained that we should almost all differ, either 
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agree, or affect to agree, with certain dogmas and theories of authority. 
After he has 

** Scorned delights and IW'd laborious days/* 

animated with a zeal to serve his prince and his country, and to raise his 
name among the benefEustors of mankind, and when he expects to find 
the fair guerdon of his exertions, then steps forward this accursed law, 
and says, ** No ; you have earned these honours it is true, but I shall 
snatch them from you ; you have shewn the zeal, and borne the burthen 
of a subject, but the fame, the reward, the distinction, shall never be 
yours — and why ? because (oh, shame !), because you have some consci- 
entious scruples about the manner of tidcing the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper." And, are there men, and Englishmen, who will maintain that 
this IS no persecution, no hardship, no injustice ? Can they, with the 
praises of the Constitution flickering on their lips — of that Constitution, 
one principal maxim of which is, that he who contributes to the State has 
a share of its power, that all born under it are eligible according to their 
merits — can they, I say, after vaunting their attachment to such a Con- 
stitution, have the face to assert, that those who are debarred from its 
enjoyments, suffer no injury, and have no right to complain ? Shall they 
tell me that I am indulged with paying the taxes and performing the 
duties of a subject, and that that is a circumstance which must endear to 
me the government of the country ; that the privation of power, emolu- 
ment, and fame, is a mere trifle, a nothing ; 1 can have no right to poli- 
tical power; I may be thankful for living in a country where 1 may enjoy 
my personal liberty, my property, and my opinions — while they, forsooth, 
revelling in the possession of that very power, striving to procure it, 
enjoying it when obtained, and attached to the Constitution from whence 
they derive it, (for it is a little remarkable, my lords, that those who 
maintain that the privation of political power » no great evil, are, in their 
own persons, mighty lovers of that same article, and annex no small valoe 
to the monopoly of it,) kindly undertake the task of persuading me, that 
it is no grievance to be excluded, without fault of my own, from enjoy- 
ments so gratifying to them, and to which, but for these statutes, I might 
have reasonably aspired ! Such is the lesson these laws inculcate, such 
the language by which they must be defended. 

Another principle sanctioned by the Test act, is the right of the State 
to render religious ordinances subservient to purposes purely political. 
I approach this subject with some delicacy and apprehension. I feel a 
reluctance in commenting oa the inferences which men draw from their 
sense of religion, because I am conscious that I am speaking to many 
who are more earnestly impressed than myself with the solemnity of such 
topics, and I should be deeply concerned if a phrase should escape me that 
gaveUiem the slightest pain, either as irreverent in itself, or renecting on 
their sincerity. I must, however, acknowledge, that it always has been 
a standing wonder with me, how persons sincerely and deeply impressed 
with a sense of religion, and with the importance and solemnity of that 
rite of religion in particular, could reconcile to their consciences the 
■election of the Lord's Supper as a test and qualification for worldly 
offices. I do not question their sincerity ; I am, on the contrary, satisfied 
of it: but I own I consider it as one among the many humiliating proofs 
of the strange contradictions in the human understanding — for mark the 
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dperalion of this law, and consider the extent and consequences of the 
profanation, which, if it does not compel, it tempts so many to commit ! 
In the first place, to the scoffer, to the man of no religion, it prostitutes 
the most holy ceremony of the church. He has no scruple, though he 
may h«ye no desire, to take the communion ; but thb law makes it his 
interest; and, to serve his interest, the church must administer it to 
him ; and this, too, for its security ! What security in a test which its 
bitterest enemies can take, and which is not so likely to disarm their 
enmity, as to invite their impiety and derision ? The hypocrite and the 
infidel are admitted, the conscientious Dissenter is excluded. What is 
the justice — ^where is the sense of such a proceeding? What is the 
natare of that device which, miscalled protection, lets m your enemy, if 
enemT yon have — lets in the unprincipled, and excludes none but the 
conscientious ? If a man is sincerely a Dissenter, this law exposes him 
to temptation. Does he resist it ? — the State is deprived of the services 
of an honest man. Does he yield ? — ^where is your security against his 
opinions, or, if you will have it so, his hostility ? Do you think it is 
disarmed or mitigated, because you have galled him in the tenderest 
point, wounded his conscience, and disturbed his repose ? 

But not Dissenters only are exposed to such paintul trials by this law 
— look to its operation on the Churchmen, for they, too, are exposed to 
temptations, they too, may be betrayed by its operation to commit a isin 
which may embitter the rest of their lives with self-reproach and remorse. 
The strict doctrine of the church, vrith respect to this holy rite, is, if I 
mistake not, no less than this: — Every communicant must approach the 
altar with faith, charity, repentance, and a steadfast purpose to lead a 
new life; he must be prepared to partake of the Lord's Supper in a 
temper suitable to so solemn a covenant with the Deity — nay more, the 
absence of such disposition, at such a moment, is a sin, and visited with 
anathemas dreadful even to repeat. He that eats of the bread and drinks 
of the cop unprepared, eats and drinks, according to the strict interpre- 
tation of the church, his own damnation. Such, if I mistake not, is the 
awful denunciation, the orthodox principle, of the church of England. 
What, then, says the law? It says to the member of that church, when 
appointed to office, ** You must either renounce your prospects and your 
office, or you must take this awful Sacrament, without reference to your 
being properly prepared to do so or not.'' It says to him, at the moment 
his ambition is gratified, and worldly prospects are opening before him, 
that is, in the hour of his elation and prosperity, a season surely not parti^ 
cularly propitious to self-abasement and repentance, "Eat and drink at 
the risk of your salvation hereafter, or refuse at the certain loss to yourself 
and your family of all worldly advancement and prosperity here." Gra* 
cious God! my lords, can there be a system more horrid, or torture more 
refined than this ? One's reason revolts, one's heart recoils, at so iniqui- 
tous, so cruel an alternative. The ingenuity of man can scarcely devise 
a more exquisite torment for a mind impressed with religious awe, and 
at the same time glowing with zeal and affection for his country, his 
fiBimily, and his friends. Nor is it the communicant alone who is exposed 
to these cruel dilemmas. The clergyman who, in the discharge of his 
sacred functions, is sincerely and painfully anxious to administer the 
Sacrament in a manner agreeably to the injunctions of his church, and 
pleasing in the sight of the Deity hiawelf^ is placed by this law in a cruel 
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and perplexing predicament. He is exposed both to self-reproath and 
to ecclesiastical censure if he administers th^ Sacrament to the unworthy, 
and he is equally exposed, if I am rightly informed, to penal conse- 
qhences, or at least to legal vexations and humiliation, if he refuses it. I 
know not how far a beneficed clergyman can be compelled to observe 
the rubric and the canons, but I conclude there is some process, and I 
am sure if there is not the means of enforcing the obligation ,' he has by his 
oath and his office contracted that of observing them. Yet by the legal 
consequences arising from these Test and Corporation laws, that obser- 
vance may expose him to temporal punishment, or at least to being ques- 
tioned in temporal courts. The canons, and I think the rubric, say, 
he shall not administer the Sacrament to bad livers, to the profligate, 
to the blasphemers, to persons who live in enmity with their neighbours ; 
but if any of those, on appointment to office, come to take the Sacra- 
ment, and he refuses it, an action against him for damages will lie — 
at least, I believe so. I see a noble and learned lord seems to doubt 
it, and I may be wrong ; but even if I be, it is equally favourable to my 
argument. I have a dilemma from which there is no escaping, as I shall 
presently explain. It certainly is the general opinion, and not an unrea- 
sonable one, that while these laws are in force, an action will lie in the 
common courts of law against a clergyman who refuses the Sacrament to 
a man who applies to be qualified for an office by taking it. There is a 
civil injury and damage, and if it is said that the clergyman may justify, 
his spiritual functions are equally subjected to the cognizance of a secular 
tribunal. Now mind, my lords, what might happen. I will suppose it 
possible — an extreme case, perhaps, but yet possible — that a King should 
appoint a Lord Chancellor not quite so moral as the famous Lord 
Shaftesbury, and a Secretary of State not quite so pious and religious as 
the equally famous Lord Bolingbroke. I will further suppose, that to 
some subordinate situation in the law was advanced, at the same tinie, a 
smart barrister, who was more remarkable for his ready acuteness, learn- 
ing, and vivacity, than for sweetness of temper, and mildness of disposi- 
tion. Well, we will conduct these three persons together to church to 
aualify for their recent appointments, and there we will further suppose 
lat the parish priest, without being an absolute parson Adams, has yet 
the simplicity to imagine that his spiritual duties supersede all other con- 
siderations, and that, in observing the injunctions of his ecclesiastical 
superiors, and the canons of his church, he can incur neither injury nor 
reproach, or offend the laws of God or man. Well, then, when the 
two noblemen and the lawyer present themselves, he says to the first, 
*^ My Lord, I really am very sorry, but I cannot receive you at the oom- 
Branion-table; really, there are some circumstances so notorious in ny 
parish respecting your Lordship's moral character and conduct, that I 
must conscientiously consider you as one of the * bad livers,' from whom 
I am compelled to withhold the Sacrament. And as to you, my Lord," 
turning to the Secretary of State, " I really have seen in manuscript and 
in print such writings, and have heard from credible authority sucn lan- 
guage of your Lordship's respecting the very ceremony I am about to 
administer, and the Deity, whose altar you now wish to approach, that 
till I am enjoined by my ecclesiastical superiors to communicate with 
blasphemers and infidels, I must decline handing the bread and wine to 
your Lordship. As to you» Sir/' turning to tha lawyer, <*it is equally 
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impossible for tne -to admit you. Mhy, it is notorious, you have 
brougbt law-suits, and stirred about disputes among my parishioners. 
You are not upon speaking terms with one half of them, and there is a 
want of charity and good-fellowship in all your conduct in the parish, 
that dearly brings you within the description of persons to whom I am 
precluded from oflering the Holy Sacrament." 

Now what, as the law now stands, would be the answer to the clergy- 
man so conducting himself according to the strict duties of his sacred 
professioB? The two Lords possibly would withdraw themselves in 
silence, and with that politeness and courtesy which the habits of such 
high station, and the intercourse with members of this House, so natu- 
rally create. But not so the little lawyer, who, by the terms of my hypo- 
thesis, is a captious, sharp, and disputatious practitioner. What then 
could he, and what in probability would he, say? Something like this: 
" You won't give me the Sacrament, Mr. lieverend, won't you? . Very 
well, we'll see who'll gain at that game. We'll have you in Banco Regis 
in no time. I'll have swinging damages of you. You have spoilt my 
preferment, lost me my place, and you shall pay for it. I'll let fly my 
little Per Quods at you, and we shall soon see who'll smart for the costs." 
Ob, but it may be said, the clergyman may justify, may plead the fact 
and the law, and get a venlict in his favour. Be it so, and be the judges 
and jury (the latter of which may, by the bye, be all Dissenters) as impar- 
tial, as just, and as discerning, in such a case, as the Ecclesiastical Court 
itself, still there is the anomaly of a secular court deciding on a matter 
purely spiritual, namely, the fitness of a man to take the holy sacrament, 
and the propriety of the conscientious motives which induct the priest 
to refuse it. My lords, this anomaly is, as far as it goes, an indignity to 
the clergy. Let me not be told, that no church, but the church of 
Rome, would so consider it ; that no priesthood, but such as are Popish, 
hold their heads s<i high, or view with any jealousy even an unnecessary 
and unusual interference of secular authorities. It is not so ; all churches 
— and Protestant churches — feel in some degree such a jealousy. I will 
not quote bishop Gibson and others of minor authority. I will go to the 
first and greatest authority among Protestants, to the early Reformers 
themselves. What will the learned Lord say to Luther himself? Speak- 
ing of the mania of meddling with ecclesiastical matters, which it seems 
that some of the learned profession of the law were affected with^ even in 
his day, he has the following passage; butwhenlreadbartof it, I must 
beg the House and the right reverend Prelates to recoHUct, that certain 
strong phrases in it are not- mine, but those of an^intrepid and sanctified 
Reformer. ** 1 could wish," says he, <' the lawyers would appear inr the 
game, so would I thoroughly try and teach them what Subjectum Juris 
b. I acknowledge Jus is a fair spouse, so long as sheremaineth in her 
own bed, but when she strideth into that of another^ and will rule divi- 
nitie in the church, then she becometh a great strumpet and — " (UlUd 
qtufddicere nolo, my lords, for the word is too strong for polite ears). 
** I never read such fundamental and fearful examples of heart's harden- 
ing as in lawyers. They far surpass the Jews, Pharoah and the others. 
In a word, they are next neighbours to the devil. My heart panteth and 
quaketh whenever I. think of them."* 
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But to return to the question^ whether such an action against a clergy- 
man, as I have made a lawyer describe, would lie or not? 1 will tell 
your lordships my authorities, without pretending they are conclusive, 
and with this remark, that it is indifferent to my argument whether they 
be so or no, because either way the anomaly produced by the statute in 
question, injurious in one case to the clergy, in the other to the state and 
the community, is a grievance. I have no positive rule of law or dictum 
of a judge to justify me in the supposition that such an action would lie; 
but there has always been a persuasion that it would, and that persuasioii 
expressed, if not by great lawyers, yet by grave, sedate, and learned men. 
J will not quote Oldmixon as one, though, with all his partiality and bit- 
terness, he is a writer by no means despicable for his acuteness and 
knowledge ; and on this point more entitled to notice, as living and 
writing near the time between the passing and the repeal of the Occasi* 
onal Conformity bill ; when the provisions of the Test act were actually 
and strictly executed, and the real practical operation of the law might 
be ascertained. But this opinion is strongly confirmed by what passed on 
the repeal of the Occasional Conformity bill, and to which I have before 
alluded ; I mean the clause moved by Lord Stanhope in this House, on 
the 19th of December, 1718. The preamble of that clause runs thus ;* 
" Whereas great complaint has been made by the clergy of the church 
of England as by law established, that they 9Lte frequently threatened wUk 
vexatious law-suits, and exposed to other hardships in case they refuse to 
administer the Holy Sacrament of the Lord's Supper to such persons as, 
by reason of their offices or places of trust, are obliged to receive the 
same." Lord Stanhope was not, indeed, a lawyer, and I allow that (bia 
object in this clause being, in truth, to relieve the Dissenters from the 
test) his recital, in the preamble, of the harcbhip felt or apprehended by 
the clergy, was a pretence on which to engraft the strange enactment 
that followed : namely, that no clergyman should be sued for refusing 
the sacrament to a person appointed to office, and that a person so 
appointed, and writing to offer to take the sacrament, and receiving no 
answer, should be considered as having taken it for all the purposes of 
the Test act. But, acknowledging this, I still think the clause is some 
evidence of the law and the practice, or at least the opinion of the law al 
that day ; for Lord Stanhope, in addition to his personal knowledge and 
abiliUes, was Secretary of State, and it is hardly credible that he should 
have recited, as the reason or the pretext of a measure he recommended, 
an allegation which, if not true, he must have known to have been false, 
and wluch could so readily have been refuted. But no matter how this 
really stands. Suppose tne action does not lie — suppose the clergy are 
exposed to no such hardships as I have described, and the clause of Lord 
Stanhope professed to remedy ; what, then, is the consequence ? Why, 
different indeed, but if possible yet worse. The clergy, as I have shewn, 
do not wish the secular to interfere with their spiritual jurisdiction. 
Still less, give me leave to say for the people of England, do we laymen 
and subjects wish the spiritual to interfere with secular jurisdictions and 
rights. Now, if the clergy can refuse the sacran^ent to whom they 
please, or at least to whom their spiritual courts please, and if the refusal 
of the sacrament is a bar to advancement in the army, in the law^ in all 

* See Lord*' Joamals, 1718. 
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civil emplojrmeiit and professioos, it then follows, that the clergy and 
ecclesiaracal courts have a veto on the King's prerogative ; though not 
the distribution of patronage, the power of intercepting all civil promo- 
tion. Where could such power be more improvidently, more impro- 
perly^ lodged ? Is there any man who would submit to transfer this 
aitdbBBi prerogatire of the Crown to the clergy, to the parson of the 
parMbf lo the judges of those spiritual courts whose tedious process is at 
onee ^ nuisance and the laughing-stock of the country ? Either way the 
prittBipla and effect of the act, if really enforced, is anomalous and inju- 
rioiMU Parsons and civilians, the individuals least qualified to exercise 
tBch a discretion, have a veto on the King's prerogative, and a voice in 
the promotion of the King's subjects, or the courts of common law have 
a right to interfere in a question purely spiritual, and to decide not on 
the actions, but on the religious principles of individuals, and their fitness 
and preparation for ghostly and spiritual comfort ; absurd and objection- 
aUe all ways, and absurdity and objections flowing as direct conse- 
quences from the law I now propose to repeal. 

But the best way to expose the iniquity, the monstrous iniquity of the 
law, would be to suppose, what is nearly impossible, that it should really 
be unchained and let loose on society — that the Annual Indemnity bills* 
as they are miscalled, should not pass. What would ensue ? Such a 
scene oi confusion, injustice, and oppression, as no tongue can tell, and 
no country, accustomed to a regular administration of law, and to the 
enjoyment of freedom, could endure to submit to. I wish to speak with 
decency and respect, but my hypothesis, the hypothesis that the law 
should be enforced, is revolting in itself. Why, I speak within compass 
when I say, that two-thirds, nay, three-fourths of the persons employed 
in all branches of the public service have never complied with this law. 
And if so, I say Parliament will not, cannot, in spite of its omnipotence, 
which I do not wish to disparage — Parliament, I say, or was on the point 
of asLying, dare not let the law be enforced. Imagine only — figure to 
yourselves what would follow. Your magistrates at one fell blow con-; 
Tfiftfld into criminals ; your admirals and generals, your navy and your 
mamj turned out outcasts, beggars, and delinquents, on society, and 
poioted at as slaves and felons in the land which they had saved. 

But I may be told, *' This is all good for declamation and rhetorical 
floarisb — but you are describing what neither is, has been, or can ever 
be : yoiur grievance is imaginary — great, no doubt, but such as can never 
oocor. The Indemnity bills prevent all this mischief, and will continue 
to prevent it ; and therefore no change in the present state of things can 
be necessary." If such be the answer, I reply first (without, however, 
granting the fact of the Indemnity acts removing all practical grievance, 
to which I shall come preseutly), with a question to those who answer- 
me. And I say, if my grievance is imaginary, what is your security? 
The security must be imaginary if the grievance is so; but the converse of 
the proposition b not true, and the grievance may be real, and in many 
senses it is real, though the security is imaginary. Persons may not be. 
practically excluded ; and if not, the security offered by the law is 
defeated ; and yet the admission, the manner of the admission, the con- 
dition of those so admitted, may be, and in truth it is, a great and galling 
Eievance. Surely, surely, we are not disposed to harbour such grovel- 
ig sentiments — ^to admit of so false as well as so degrading a system of 
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philosophy, as to deem nothing a grievance that dloes not totich onr 
pockets, rob or deprive us of pounds, shillings, and pence, or injure our 
mere interests, what ! is there no passion but avarice, and sordid, selfish 
ambition in mankind, and above all, in Englishmen ? N6 love of glory, 
bo zeal for one's country, no ardour for distinction, no jealous sense of 
honour, no honest pride ? Will not every man of common observation, 
or of common feeling — will not, I repeat it, every Englishnian, I will not 
say this fiouse, whose very essence is honour, spurn the miserable sophis- 
try which denies that degradation, unmerited inferiority, and exposure to 
reproach, where there is no moral turpitude, is a hardship, a grievance, 
and almost an intolerable one ? Is it no mortification to the conscien- 
tious magistrate, who discharges his useful duties with advantage to the 
public, to feel that he is there by sufferance — to feel he is there by 
another and inferior tenure than that of his colleagues aAd brethren — to 
feel that because he has some notions on speculative points, (for which 
as the involuntary results of his judgment, he is entitled to neither praise 
nor censure) he may be taunted with evasion and breach of those laws 
which it is his duty to administer ? His brother magistrate, nay the par- 
ties he tries, might say to him, ** You act, indeed, as a miagistrate, and 
are one, but you are not the less a delinquent. The sword of justice is 
hanging over you. Yon escape, indeed, from year to year, but you are 
neither innocent nor pardoned." This, I contend, b a moral grievance 
which the Indemnity oills leave untouched, or rather create. A griev- 
ance to the subject, and I may add an injury to the State — for it is not to 
be supposed that your laws can be suspended on false pretences ; that 
your Statute-book can exhibit subterfuge, impotence, and hypocrisy; 
and that those who administer them can be placed in the situation of 
** respited felons," without impairing in the public mind that reverence 
for the law, and that confidence in those who administer it, which in a 
wholesome condition of society, should always be preserved. 

But I return to actual grievance, and I say that these annual acts, 
which by a misnomer are called Indemnity acts, but are merely acts for 
postponing the period of punishment : I say these acts may mitigate some, 
and may in truth annihilate much of the grievance, but they do not 
remove it. I have known in the circle of my own acquaintance some 
fit for office, and willing in other respects, who have been deterred by 
scruples from placing themselves in the situation I have just been 
describing — andf this, too, not from pride, but from conscience, from 
extreme, perhaps overstrained, reverence for the laws, and unwillingness, 
even in theory, to yiolate them. This may be over scrupulous, it may be 
a conscientiousness your lordships neither admire nor approve ; but at 
least it is not one of a nature to disqualify men from office, since it arises 
from a feeling that peculiarly renders a man useful and honest in the 
discharge of political duties. 

Other grievances, too, still remain. Dissenters in corporations may 
be borne harmless by the Indemnity bills. After six months' unmolested 
enjoyment of their offices, they are safe by the 5th of George I. ; but 
they may still be defeated in their endeavours to get there by the opera- 
tion of the 13th of Charles II. Notice that they are not qualified at the 
moment of the election will vitiate the votes given in their favour, and 
might, nay, I believe has, in some few instances, enabled a minority to 
carry an election against them. I will not press what I think a sound 
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but somewhat nice and subtle argument, on the effect of these Indemnity 
bills. Practically, I know that persons in odice who have neglected to 
qualify, frpm w^iatever motive^ ct^ri and do.take the benefit of the act, 
and toe astuteness of lawyers cannot certainly discover the means of 
aacertiuning tiiQ motive of an omission — aboyeall when so loose a word as 
** aojQfdeot is admitted. as a justifiable. plea^ Yet it has been urged, and 
it is true, that these bills dp not profess to do more than to give time to 

3ualify to those who from illness, accident, or. absence, have omitted to 
.0 so ; and those who omit to do so from scruple or dislike, might, I 
iajp h^9f^ it urged, be debarred the benefit of. these temporary respites. 
Svea if such exception be impracticable, and if it be tne real though 
conceal^ intention of the legislature to rescue wilful as well as accidental 
aegligeoce from the penalties of the old acts, (and it no doubt is so), the 

Siethod of effecting the purpose is mean, indirect, cowardly, and highly 
i8credital;»le to our legislation. I belieye this construction has had some 
practical effect on those whose overstrained scruples and consequent 
^exclusion from office I have before adverted to. It is whimsical, how- 
ever, that on^ of the niost practical grievances which the present state of 
the law actually produces, falls exclusively on members of the church of 
£nffland. I'fie grievance 1 allude to has shifted. It lay during the first 
bait of iasjt century heavy on the Dissenter, but now it is shifted in a 
more nutigated shape upon the church-of-£n^!dnd-man. In either case 
it elucidates that great truth, that a vicious principle cannot be admitted 
jo leg;islation without inflicting injustice in some quarter or another, in a 
jgrea.ter or a less degree. Your lordships know that in most corpora- 
.tioi|s there are places of burthen as well as emolument. Now, by com- 
jokon law, all subjects are obliged, under certain penalties, to take those 
offices, when imposed on them by the corporations to which they belong. 
In the course of last century, this usage, combined with the Corporation 
act, was ingeniously but wickedly perverted to the purpose of extorting 
money from the Dissenters, who scrupled taking the Sacrament. Such 
was the case in London. The corporation vras in the habit of choosing 
HOocQufonnist sheriff's — they knew they would not qualify, and they 
compelled them to pay the fine : I am sorry to mention such a practice 
in a body like the corporation of London, but I rejoice to think that that 
very body who, fifty or sixty years ago, acted with such bigotry an^ 
injustice, has justly and liberally petitioned this House to repeal those 
odious laws which they former^, held in such superstitious veneration, 
and which they turned to such iniquitous purposes. I am afraid the 
magnificent pife of the Mansion House was raised out of these fines, and 
has been for that very reason somewhat severely, but not inaptly, called 
** the Palace of Intolerance." The practice went on till one who had, in 
his own sphere of life, that sturdy, honourable, and persevering spirit 
which distinguished the immortal Hampden, and which is of more com- 
mon growth in English bosoms than in any other, was marked oiit as its 
victim. Mr. Evans — for the names of such unbending and useful men 
should be commemorated — resisted the attempt; he fought his case 
.intrepidly in all the courts of law, and through all the fields of chicanery 
and persecution,, where his enemies were enabled to drag him^— he 'finally 
appealed to this House. That appeal drew forth the^ver-membrable 
juagment of Lord Mansfield, one of the greatest magistrates and accom- 
plished orators that ever graced the forum or the senate. That e^ech 
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fttid Uiat judgment, wliatever may have been bis political delinquenciet-^ 
and I am sure 1 do not know of any, thougb he was lavishly accused of 
them in the libels of the day — but, 1 repeat, whatever they were, that 
noble speech and judgment, teeming with wisdom, philosophy, justice, 
and philanthropy, made a large amends for them all. They secured jus- 
tice at the time ; they have perpetuated benefits to posterity. He said in 
that speech, that he read the preface of De Thou every year of his life, 
and never without tears of gratitude and admiration for the just senti- 
ments of religious liberty which it inculcates. My lords, one may say 
without extravagance, that the very speech in which his study of that 
great and impartial historian is recorded, should be studied as earnestly 
and as freauently by all who wish to imbibe the true principles of philo- 
sophical toleration and Christian chu'ity in legislation. He decided that 
the Toleration act had not, as some narrow minds had imagined, merely 
rescued the Dissenters from punishment and persecution ; it had acknow- 
ledged their rights, protected their worship, and, in some senses, estab- 
lished their religion. After such an acknowledgment you could not (he 
«aid) convert their adherence to that Dissent which you had legalized, 
into a crime, and visit it with fine and punishment. Just and benevo- 
lent judgment, which rescued the Dissenter from extortion and vexation! 
— but what were its othrx consequences? Why, it threw on the mem- 
bers of the church of England, in corporate towns, an undue proportion 
of the burthens. The Dissenter urges his dissent, and escapes his fine — 
the church-of-£ngland-man must l^ar the burdien. It comes in conse- 
quence more frequently upon him, and he must pay the fine. Pass this 
bill, and both are on an equality : in that respect some opulent Dissen- 
ters will lose money, and that speedily too, by the repeal which they are 
so active in soliciting. They know this well, but they do not and they 
will not relax in their endeavours. I honour them for it It proves 
their spirit, their true English and honourable spirit, which prefers fiir 
above such considerations of pelf, the sense of conscious independence, 
the pride and satisfaction of equalitv before the law. 

My lords, I think I have proved that the original intention and view of 
these laws have been long since answered ; that they are not, and cannot 
be contemplated in cur times ; that they were, in tenth, distinct and 
different from, and in some senses actually opposite to, the principles 
which the continuance of these laws on the Statute-book now sanctions 
and inculcates. I think I have shewn, that the principle, or rather the 
theory, of the law which is to be gathered from their present exntence, 
is abhorrent to the spirit of our common law and constitution, injurious 
to the prerogative ot the Crown, and to the privileges of the People, de- 
rogatory to the church, unjust to the clergy, cruel to the Dissenter, and 
utterly repugnant to the temper of the times and the feelings and dispo- 
sition of our society. I think I have shewn, that were such laws to be 
really executed, a scene of such confusion and iniquity would ensue, as 
no free and enlightened community could endure. I hope I have demos* 
strated that the clumsy and disingenuous contrivance by which these 
consequences are eludcNl, are at once imperfect, disgraceful, and injvriom 
to the State. 

Here, then, I close my case. If I have proved all this, I have a right 
to expect. Day to demand, of your wisdom, your charity, and your jus- 
tice^ -the repeal of these laws. I do so loudly and coiifidleDtly<; I coajan 
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▼ott bjT every dense of duty, to cleanse your Statute-book of a pestilent 
fiumour» which, even in its quiescent state, taints the complexion and 
•oun the aspect of our laws; and which, if any accident were to bring it 
into actiyityy would distort and disfigure, and perhaps destroy, the very 
Ihune of your constitution and society. 

My lords, I am aware that it is customary, in proposing the enact* 
ment or tiie repeal of any law which has been much discussed, to fore* 
«tai the objections, after one has alleged the reasons for the measure one. 
recoonBends. I prefer on this occasion a breach to an observance of 
that custom — not that I do not well recollect in my own time, and have 
not read in the works of others, many vehement and powerful remon* 
etrances ^;ainst the repeal of the Test act. But, though many of them 
|)roceeded from great politicians and great divines, they were at the time 
combated and answered by politicians as great, and divines as learned 
«od as authoritative, of the same day. They were all too abstract, too 
metaphysical, and, above all, too virulent and too polemical, to make the 
revival of their controversies prudent, necessary, or useful. I wish to 
avoid such topics. I think it advantageous to the peace of the world, as 
well as to the (tar and dispassionate consideration of this measure, that 
they should not be introduced. All I will remark in them is this, that 
the same forebodings and predictions — for they were such, rather than 
arguments or inquiries — ^were resorted to on the same subject, and urged 
with as much, or perhaps more, talent and success in Ireland as here. 
Dean Swift, in a work written in 1706, and reprinted in ITS^, when a 
repeal of the Irish Test act was contemplated, a work distinguished by 
as much wit and acumen, and, if possible, by more acrimony Uian usual, 
paints in lively colours the effect of the repeal. 

** When the door," says he, '' is open to let Dissenters into the com- 
miasions of the peace, to make them high-sheriffs, mayors of corpora- 
tioiis, and officers of the army and militia, I do not see how it can be 
otherwise, considering their activity and our supineness" — here the Dean, 
to borrow one of his own phrases, eats a little into his own cloth — ** but 
that they may, in a very few years, grow to a majority in the House of 
Commons, and consequently make themselves the national religion, and 
have a fair pretence to demand the revenues of the church for their 
teachers." 

Such were Swift's predictions, and the dread of their completion no 
^onbt retarded the repeal of the sacramental Test in Ireland many years. 
Even when it passed in 1780, though the traces of so recent a transaction 
are wonderfully scanty and imperfect, it it clear that such apprehensions 
were not entirely extinct; for in the Journals of the Irish House of 
Lords is a protest, signed by four respectable prelates (one of whom was 
an archbishop), in terms vague indeed enough, but sufficiently alarming. 
They dissent ** because the bill makes an alteration in the Constitution 
of this kingdom, the consequenjces whereof are much to be apprehended, 
though pouihly they may not all he foreseen to their full extent J^ The 
right reverend alarmists seem , indeed, not to have been very distinct in 
their prognostics of evil ;' and the calamity apprehended, to all appear- 
ance, will remain as unknown to posterity as it was unforeseen by those 
who most dreaded its approach. Near fifty years have elapsed — the 
ehmrch of Ireland, which surely is not built of stronger materials, or 
fiwiided oa a steadier rock, than that of England, has been exposed 
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neither to danger, nor eFen to panic^ from the admissioo of DisseoterB. 
None of its various perik are traced to that source : and, on the coq- 
trary, you have evidence upon oath, both from churchmen and Dissen- 
ters, given before committees of this House, that the admission of 
Dissenters to office has produced no inconvenience, and much good- will, 
and that the revival of the sacramental Test would be a fearful experi- 
ment, deprecated both by churchmen and ^Prpte^taqt Dissenters. 

As far, then, as the two cases are analogous, w.e h&ve expepence in 
favout of the repeal, and proof that aliirms may be entertained on sub- 
jects of this kind by sincere men and zealous divines, which, in ezpeii^ 
ment turns out to be groundless and visionary. With respect to moie 
modern objections connected with our own times, I cannot answer then, 
£o|: I have^ with the exception of two, heard none whatever brought for- 
ward. ' Those two I will not refute, I will barely stjate tbemf and let then 
refute one another. It was said by that witty man to whose works I was 
just now alluding, that in the Custom House '' two and two cio not make 
four;" and a much older author, Hesiod, I think, has said, in speaking 
of frugality, that he is a fool that does not know that the half is bigger 
than &e whole. One might parody such riddles in speaking of politica) 
logic; for it is possible that one objection enforced by authority and 
urged with vehemence, might be too many for me ; but when two sudi 
Bjs I am about to repeat come together, I know pretty well how to deal 
with theni. The first of the objections is, that this bill, if passed, will 
promote, accelerate, and perhaps secure — the second objection is, that it 
will impede, re^rd, and perhaps defeat — the measure which, for conve- 
nience' sake, we call Catholic Emancipation. Now, both these specula- 
tions cannot be true, and they may well pair off together. Indeed, it 
would require no great stretch of ingenuity to argue from the equal 
weight of fiuthority which has maintained each of these conflicting pro- 
positions, that neither could be true, and that the bill, if passed, would 
probably neither promote nor impede, nor have any effect whatever on 
the fate of the other impending discussion. Be that as it will, I certainly 
cannot with one poor syllable deny, that if I thought it would assist the 
Catholic measure, that circumstance would enhance its merit in my eyes 
— that if on trial it shall be found to proniote it, I shall rejoice; — but X can 
with truth profess, that such is not my motive for proposmg or for urging 
it. If, on the other hand, it should prove injurious to the claims of 
the Roman Catholics, X shall deeply deplore such a result; but I shall 
not and cannot repent of the share I am taking in promoting this mea- 
sure. I am so satisfied of the justice of this bill, that even if I appre- 
hended such unpleasant consequences from it, I would not, I could not, 
from any such apprehension, alter my vote, or relax my endeavours to 
carry it. God forbid that 1 should consent to perpetuate the injuries and 
insults inflicted on one class of men, for the purpose of swelling the 
grievance, strengthening the argument, or adding to the auxiliaries of 
Another. Such crooked and iniquitous policy shall never guide my con- 
duct, here or elsewhere. Such motive of action would be unparliamen- 
tary and unconstitutional ; it would-be worse — it would be base, immoral, 
and unjust; and I hope and believe I should disdain to resort to it. 

Having said tlius much, let me add, in fairness to the lloman Catholics 
themselves, that some, most eininent among them for their rank and vir- 
tues, with whom I have converfqi||, openly and honourably applaud this 
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fentiment. They have approved this view of the subject ; nay, they have 
Urged me, even if I deemed the measure unfavourable to them, to act justly 
by others, and not with reference to the advancement of their own claims 
— they have told me, that they wished, on all such subjects, that what we 
deem^ right we should do, and that on justice, not on contrivance, stilt 
less on the sacrifice of other men's claims or interests, they relied for the 
final success of their own cause. These are feelings that become them 
as Eagtishmen, and it is but bare justice to record them. 

It remains for me to say one word on another subject; namely, the 
part of the bill relating to a declaration to be signed by those who take 
office. My lords, it is unnecessary for me to tell yon, that that provi- 
ftkm fom&ed no part of the original bill, and it would be disingenuous in 
me not to acknowledge, that it is one which I should never have suggested 
either as necessary or useful, and that if the bill were without it, it would 
eqnaliy have my warm and zealous support; but yet I can, with perfect 
honesty and sincerity, recommend the adoption of this part of the mea- 
aare; for though, in my jadgment, unnecessary, it allays^ I am told, the 
fears of some, and gratifies the feelings of others. If the enactment of 
Mch a declaration reconciles one conscientious mind to the measure, I 
not only recommend, but cordially and earnestly urge its adoption, as 
giving to the great work in which we are engaged, not the character of 
Tictory, but that more desirable one of peace, union, and conciliation, 
it is in that spirit I acquiesce. I recommend and support it. One 
reserve, however, I must make to protect myself on any future occasion 
from the charge of disingenuousness or inconsistency. My acquiescence 
hi the declaration, as here applied, does not preclude me from objecting 
to it strongly, if it be attempted to transfer it elsewhere. I see no objection 
to it as it stands — I can hardly conceive that any man called upon by this 
bill to Sign it, can object to it: at least, I am sure that were I to be ap- 
{K^nted to office — not a very likely event, I acknowledge — I should have 
no scruple whatever in signing it ; but should any security-grinder, as they 
have bcfen termed, at any subsequent period, endeavour to transfer it> mie- 
tatis fkutandiSf from office to seats in Parliament, I must frankly avow 
that I should earnestly and strenuously resist it. Indeed, I hardly think I 
conld, in my character of member of this House, sign it, or any promis- 
sory engagenient, myself. I have not, God knows, nor am I lilcely to 
have, any intention, wish, or design, of subverting, weakening or disturb- 
ing the church established by law ; but as a legislator I could not declare, 
that in no possible emergency I would consent to laws that might have 
that effect. Such scruple does not arise from any hostility to the church. 
It applies to a promise of this nature with respect to any human institu- 
tion. I should feel equally unwilling to declare as much, in the charac- 
ter of legislator, in favour of the trial by jury, the privileges of Parlia- 
ment, the prerogatives of the Crown, the liberty of the press, or the 
rights of the people. The supreme power of Parliament must, in my 
judgment, be always left at full liberty to legislate for the good of the 
country, as emergencies arise, and the exigencies of the State and the 
community may require. No shackles, no promises, no pledge, ought to 
bind a legislature, which, unless it is free and unfettered, cannot, in the 
Vicissitude of human affairs, be sufficient to provide for the security and 
welfare of the community. 

My tordf , I have done. I fear I have been dreadfully prolix, but your 
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lordships must attribute that fault to its real cause — my earnest desire 
that the merits of tliis great question should be fully understood by the 
House and the country; that the vote of this evening should be» and 
should be felt to be by the public and posterity tlie result of calm and 
peaceable deliberation, not the termination of an angry contest : that it 
should be, not the trium^ph of one class of men over tlie prejudices of 
another, but the just and wise decision of the House for the interests and 
happiness of all. That so it may prove b my earnest prayer and confi- 
dent hope. 

The Archbishop of YORK. It is with the greatest reluctance that 
I, at any time, offer myself to your lordships' notice; but, my lords, then 
are occasions,-— and, in my opinion, the present is certainly one of those 
occasions,— rwhen, holding the situation which I |iave the honour to hold 
in the church of this country^ it may become my, duty almost not to 
confine myself to a silent vote on the question before your lordships* 
It may seem, indeed, the more incumbent upon me to state my own 
feelings respecting it, as my most reverend friend, the Primate of our 
church, — ^whose sentiments on this subject, I have the happiness to 
know, accord entirely with my own, — is unhappily prevented by severe 
indisposition from attending in his place this day. 

That nothing but severe indisposition could have deprived the House 
of my most reverend friend's valuable assistance on this occasion, your 
lordships, who have so long witnessed my most reverend friend's punc- 
tual and zealous discharge of his parliamentary duties^ will, 1 am 
persuaded, fully believe. 

It will not, however, my lords, be necessary for me to trouble your 
lordships, in this instance, with more than a very few words^ as I mean 
to direct what I have to say to one single point alone. 

I have, then, my lords, no hesitation in declaring, that I feel bound> 
on every principle, to give my vote for the repeal of an act which has, I 
tear, led, in too many cases, to the profanation of the most sacred ordi- 
nance of our religion. My lords, religious tests, imposed for political 
purposes, must, in themselves, be always liable, more or less, to endan- 
ger religious sincerity. Nothing, therefore, but paramount necessity — I 
mean apprehended danger to the State^— can, in my opinion, at any tipi^ 
justify their being so imposed ; and of course they ought to be discon- 
tinued whenever the necessity which first called for them shall appear no 
longer to exist. At the same time, my lords, I will venture confidently 
to affirm, notwithstanding what has been afiirmed to the contrary by tne 
noble Baron, — I say, I will venture confidently to affirm, that these acts 
were originally designed— expressly and most particularly designed — for 
the protection of the church of England : that church, therefore, my 
lords, has a right to claim and to expect, if these acts are now to be 
repealed, that something. shall be substituted for them, which shall 
not only avow^ but secure also, as far as possible, that most important 
olject. 

Whether the provisions in the bill now before your lordships may be 
sufficient for that purpose, will best be ascertained when the bill itself 
shall come into the committee ; and in the earnest hope that, eventually, 
they may be found to be so, I shall give my vote for the second reading 
of the bill. 
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The Earl of WINCHILSEA stated his conviction that the existing 
Test and Corporation acts reqlkired some alteration to adapt theiii to tlie 
feeKngB of the people. He should therefore not oppose the second reading 
*df this bill ; hut should, in case of its going into committee, propose an 
alteratloii of its preamble, and another declaration in lieu of the present 
one, "which, in his opinion, did not aiford a sufficient security against the 
nroaAi of debm and iniidelity. He trusted that v^hen he proposed that 
declaration, he should meet the support, not only of every friend of the 
estftbliflhed church, but of every real friend of civil and religious liberty. 
It had- been repeatedly used as an argument £or the total repeal of the 
Corporation and Test acts, that they were passed at a period of anticipated 
danger to the Constitution in Church ana State — that no such danger as 
then existed was now to be apprehended, and that therefore tliere was 
BO jiul grotitad for not repealing them. But let their lordships inquire if 
danger of a different kind did not exist in this their day, which called for 
the yigilant attention of the Legislature. The danger which he feared, 
arose from the active exertions and machinations of certain individuals for 
the dissemination of blasphemous and infidel principles, striking at the 
root of the doctrines, not only of the established church, but of Christi- 
anity itself. Among the numerous instances of these demoralizing designs 
which miehtbe alleged, and of which their lordships were probably aware, 
he needea only to call their attention to the existence of a society, which 
for the last few years had absurdly enough denominated itself '* The 
Society of Freethinking Christians.'^ This society had laid a petition 
npon their lordships' table, which they had made a vehicle for the most 
bitter attacks, not only upon the church of England, but also upon 
Christianity itself. It was against such persons as these that their lord- 
ships vi^re called upon to guard the Constitution in Church and State. 
He would say, in the words of the immortal Burke, <' that the most horrid 
and cruel blow that can be offered to civil society, is through atheism 
and infidelity. An infidel is an outlaw of the Constitution, not only of 
this country, but of the hum^n race. He is never to be supported, never 
to be tolerated." It was his opinion that if their lordships did not repel 
thb attacks, and crush the efforts of such miscreants, they would soon see 
their principles propagated in every direction among the people, who 
wonla be taught to scorn, as obselete, every institution which served as 
a prop to good government, every doctrine which was essential to the 
maintenance of genuine Christianity. In rejecting Christianity, as this 
bill at present rejected it, — for he called on the reverend bench of bishops 
to point out to hitn any clause in it which would prevent infidelity from 
legislating for the country, — in rejecting Christianity, he said, which had 
hitherto formed an integral part of the Constitution, they were endangering 
the existence of their own liberty. In taking away the belief of a future 
state of existence, and of reward and punishment after death, they were 
striking at the sanctity of judicial oaths, they were undermining the 
validity of moral evidence, and they were preparing for their country the 
greatest and most irremediable calamities. Then people would soon 
follow the disastrous course which had flung France into so much blood- 
shed and misery, and which had hitherto disabled her from enjoying that 
liberty for which she had dared and suffered so much. It was to prevent 
such a catastrophe that he now called upon the bench of bishops to stand 
forth manfully in defence of those doctrines which they were pledged by 
s 
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their holy profession to support, and to give to the country a steurity tbal 
in future ages, as in the past, Christianity shall in this country flCill M 
connected with the State. He would remind them of another expressicNar- 
of the same great statesman whose noble sentiments he had before quoted 
to their lordships. That illustrious statesman had said, and had truly 
said, that the cause of the chiirch of England was included in that of 
Christianity, not that of Christianity in the church of England. Tlier» 
was nothing but an empty appellation of security in the present bill.. 
What security could there be K)r the temporalities of .the chprch, whea. 
infidelity stalKed through the land, and in insolent disdain cast off the 
mask in which it had so long arrayed itself? No one would go further 
than he would to tolerate the various sects into which Christianity was. 
divided ; but to the atheist and infidel he would afford no toleration. 
He felt convinced that the word of God was not an empty fable, and 
that Christianity was not an empty boast. A Socinian, an Unitarian, 
and an infidel held no opinions in common with those of the real Chria* 
tian. H e knew that he might be ridiculed for asserting such a proposition,' 
but he felt that it would meet the dissent of every class of Protestant 
Dissenters, even of that highly respectable body upon which a noble lord 
had on a former night hurled a most undeserved and unmerited insult* 
He trusted, however, that that respectable body would treat it witii' 
disdain, when they recollected that that noble lord was accustomed to 
treat with scorn, contempt, and derbion, every institution that was con- 
nected, not only with the religion, but also with the Constitution of.hia 
country. He hoped to see some clause inserted in this bill nduch would 
give the country a security that Christianity would still, be oonnected 
with the State within its dominions, and which would prevent infidelity 
from being exalted to offices of high trust and importance in the empire. 
The Bishop of LINCOLN said, that in expressing his concurrenoe in 
what had fallen from his richt reverend friend, who had spoken before 
him, he felt it necessary to advert to the origin of those laws which it was 
now considered necessary to repeal. He felt this to be the more necessarfy 
because the noble baron on the opposite bench had dwelt at considerame 
length on the circumstances in wnich the country was placed when these 
bills were first passed, on the precipitation with which they had been 
hurried through Parliament, and also on the ferment which then existed 
in the public mind. He did not mean to deny the general conrectness 
of the representations of the noble lord. The Corporation act was passed' 
at a time when the injuries which the church of England had received 
from the Puritans were fresh in the recollection of men, and when the 
dominant party were inclined to consult the dictates of resentment, rather 
than those of prudence and moderation. With regard to the Test act, it 
was passed at a time of great excitement, when the public mind had been 
roused to a state of frenzy by plots, and rumours of plots, against the 
Protestant religion, when such was the alarm of all classes, thai the 
Protestant Dissenters consented to their own disqualification in order to 
facilitate the exclusion of the Roman Catholics from offices of trust and 
power. It should be recollected, however, that both these acts were 
continued at the Revolution, in which the Protestant Dissenters cordially 
co-operated. Their lordships, therefore, could not attribute the conti-*. 
nuance of them to any irritation which existed in the bosom of Parliament 
against the Protestant Dissenters ; but must attribute them to reasons of 
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Mmnd ^icy and grave importance. They were combined with the 
Tol^rilHNi Mty and bo constituted part of the system by which the wise 
mmt of lliat day hoped to prevent the recurrence of those contests and 
aauMMntieay which nom the time of the Reformation had divided England 
agaiosl itaeif on the score of religion. He must here remind their lord- 
fliiipa, that up to the time of the Kevolution no such thing as toleration 
was permitted in the country, and that in their intolerance the Reformers 
did liol deviate from the policy of the church to which they succeeded. 
Thev oonoeived that they had restored Christianity in this island to its 
MJgUMi purity. The outward unity of the church they maintained with 
the Mune inflexibility as the Catholics. They wished all persons to be 
mCorad to that Christianity which they boasted that they had rescued in 
Eogiaad from the superstitions which had deformed it. But the circum- 
stances of the times prevented them from carrying their wishes into effect. 
Before the Reformation all persons had bowed with the utmost prostration 
of wind to all the doctrines of Catholic Rome. After the Reformation, 
their reason was nnshackled, and it was not at all surprising that they 
abased their liberty at first and rejected authority altogether. In our 
own coantry numbers of persons were dissatisfied with the extent to which 
the Reformation had been carried. They thought that enough had been 
done to purify the old religion — ^they thought that every ceremony which 
savoorea of it ought ftp be abolished-— and they soon evinced their deter- 
mination to make it more correct, or to subvert the church which bad 
been erected in its stead. Thb spirit, which first showed itself under the 
feign of Queen Elizabeth, became more visible under the feeble reign of 
her suc ces s o r, who, though he had sagacity enough to foresee the conse- 

Jinences to which it was leading, had neither sufficient talent nor sufficient 
oroe of mind to know how to avert them. The true policy would have 
been not to interfere with those growing sects. The authorities of the 
day ought to have said to them, ^* If you cannot conscientiously join in 
Hie worship of the established church, separate yourselves from it quickly 
and quietly, but do not unnecessarily disturb- the peace of the whole 
Christian community of which you are members." Such was the language 
which ought to have been held to the Puritans : but the unity of the 
church, and the prejudices of James as to his authority, prevented it. 
James insisted upon having outward conformity, and in order to obtain 
it assembled the- leading divines of all sects to a conference at Hampton- 
eourt on the sotyect of religion. But though he was qualified by the 
natural bent of his genius, and also by his acquirements, to moderate in 
soch a discussion, he soon found the task of moderating over such an 
assembly beyond his powers. This failure on his part led to increased 
seVeritSai against the Dissenters, both in his own reign and in that of bis 
son, and thus went on increasing till a storm was raised, which swept away 
in its violence both the church and the throne. After the Restoration^ 
another attempt, equally vain, was made to unite the different sects, and 
tfien Sk teheme was devised to exclude all Dissenters from the church and 
from political power. This act was continued in force at the Revolution, 
and was, as he had before said, combined with the Toleration act, by 
which the Protestant Dissenters were established in the exercise of their 
religion, and the church of England in political power. That was the law 
which thehr lordships were now called upon to repeal. It was a principle 
whiohf- in Us judgment, admitted of no difpute, that if any body of men 
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could be reasonably suspected of an intention to disturb the religiop of 
the country, they might be excluded from political power. Religious 
opiiiioBs, it was maintained, could not be interfered with without gro6B 
injustice ; but the abstract proposition thu& stated could not be maintained. 
He, however, had noUiing to. do at present with the abstract propoMtion, . 
for the Test, laws did not operate as a punishment, but as a restraint. They 
were acts of self<-defence, which, though they might operate as hardships, 
were not conceived nor acted on in the spirit of revenge. They were 
enacted at a time when the minds of men were acted on by an. extraor- 
dinary excitement — an excitement under which many persons felt that 
they were bound in conscience to destroy the established church. The 
more sincere the conviction of those persons was, the more necessary was 
it that th^y should be excluded from power; and in the prosecution of 
that object it was clear that no test was so effectual as a religious teat. 
He was not now defending the sacramental Test, but merely advocating . 
the general principle which authorized exclusion in certain cases. As to 
the influence of the laws in excluding* coni^cientious Dissenters, it was 
clear that in the instance to which he Wd bef^n^ alluded, the consciear 
tious Dissenter, whose opinions were, hostile^ to the established churdi, 
was the person from whom they bad most to apprehend. But to cone 
more immediately to the qu^ion of the Test laws, it was clear that they 
could only be justified as measures of self-defence, that they should oaly 
be resorted to in cases of real danger ; .for it was nqt upon, surmise or 
remote possibility of danger that the suhject should be deprived of his 
rights. The question was, whether the e^ame grounds still existed which 
originally suggested those acts ; and for his own part he must say, thai 
he was not prepared to answer that question in the affirmative. The angry 
passions of the former period had long since subsided, — the real danger 
of that period had given place to another and a better state of thin^ 
He did not know that there was any class of Dissenters now in the country 
who thought that they were conscientiously bound to subvert the esta- 
blished church. On the contrary, he believed that many of them were 
most anxious to support the establishment, under a conviction that it was 
the strongest bulwark agjainst the church of Rome. If at any time danger 
should arise from the opinions entertained by that body, the Legislatuie 
had the power, and, no doubt, would have the discretion, to protect the 
country by the enactment of salutary laws. He should feel it his duty 
to resist the present motion if he felt that the safety of the church could 
in any manner be compromised by the repeal of those acts ; but the security 
of the church of England found its existence in the minds and atfectioas 
of the people, and not in the efficacy of exclusive acts of Parliament 
For these reasons he should give his support to the bill, the more especi- 
ally as he hoped that in its progress through the House some more effec- 
tual security than the present declaration would suggest itself to their 
lordships' adoption. 

The Bishop of DURHAM said, that he had applied his mind with 
great earnestness and anxiety to the subject, and the result was, a eoo- 
viction that the measure might be acceded to with credit, as well as witb 
safety to the established church. He was the more strongly of that 
persuasion, when he saw that its advocates forbore from enflaming the. 
passions, though the Dissenters themselves appeared to ground their ex- 
pectations upon abstract principles, to which be for one could not accede. 
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The princiji^e on whidi they {Areceeded seemed to be, that every mau in 
the State wpis by right eligible to all its olKces, whatever religious opinions 
lie might profess, even though contrary to the religion of the State. What- 
ever w^ght miffht attach to such a principle in another state of society^ 
it GQttld not ^pply to the institutions of this country in its present stale. 
Qpw it might operate in new countries, he did n6t pretend to say ; but 
IH n^iymBtry and under a constitution like that of England, it could not 
be araiiitained with consistency. It was not his intention to discuss this 
abstraot principle now ; for he should argue the question upon this ground, 
— that the church of England was inviolably established in the system 
under which we were governed. He would not now enter into detailed 
history of the Reformation, his right rev. friend having already gone over 
that gfrouDd ; but he would lay it down as an incontrovertible fact, that 
the ehiifc^ was from the beginning, in this country, an integral part of 
the stale. It was so, both before the Revolution and subsequently. Tbey 
were aware of the measures which had been taken to put down heresy, 
— measures far more severe than the exclusion now complained of, or any 
coBAected with the Test and Corporation acts. Those acts were, at the. 
time when they were passed, measures of self-defence, and were continued 
at and after the Revolution, on the principle of securing the church of 
£nghuid. 'When he considered the number of great and good men who 
had advocated those laws, he could not think so badly of them as many 
were disposed to do. On the contrary, he felt inclined to pause, and to 
examine the grounds of his own opinion, to ascertain the simple fact of 
feli^on. They meant only to preserve the church of England, by ascer- 
tainiog whether the individual was a Protestant or not. Such was the 
apirit of the Test. He did not mean to oppose the measure itself, but he 
hoped, that in the committee means would be taken to remedy its imper- 
fections. It was necessary to uphold the established church in public 
estiination, and he spoke advisedly when he said that the church of Eng- 
land harmonized best with the spirit of our institutions. He was there- 
fore most anxious to protect ^t. It was their interest, the interest of the 
Dissenters themselves, to support the existing church, and uphold it in 
the jpubiic estimation. It was no depreciation of the Dissenters to say 
so. He knew and felt how much the country was indebted to that body 
in its literature, in arts, and sciences, and he might say, in religion itself; 
and he knew, that except when they were under the influence of the 
agitators, unlike themselves, they were favourably disposed to the Pro- 
testant, church as part of the Constitution of the country, and desirous to 
support its authority. Taking the declaration together with the preamble, 
he saw many reasons for approving of the bill, and was of opinion that 
more, good could be done by declaring the inviolability of the church as 
it now existed, than by all the individual declarations that could be 
enforced. 

The Earl of ELDON said, that after the most serious consideration of 
the subject in all its bearings, he could not say << content" to the bill ; 
and jie felt that he should not be acting fairly to the House, if he were to 
abstain from declaring that opinion. It was with the greatest pain that he 
contemplated any change in that principle which declared, that the church 
and the State, taken together, formed the Constitution, — that they were 
inseparable, — and that it was impossible to destroy the one, without at 
the same time destroying the other, and undermining the principles of 
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the Constitution. They were charged with denying to penons <tf the 
Catholic persuasionthe benefits to wUch the Catlioiicswerejustty entttted'; 
bat what the Catholics^ as well as the present petitioners, ariLed for, WM 
a' change of the Constitution. That was the question at issue between 
them and the House, in opposing the measure contained in the pvesent 
bill. He looked to what had been the original intention of the Goyen- 
ment, » he found it ei^plained in the proceedings of the two Hounen ef 
Parliament. The first proceeding was one of bold and manly oppoiitiiMi 
to the measure itself. He did not mean to say that it was wrong for indi* 
viduals to give up their own opinion in deference to that of themi^|oritj; 
but if his own opinions did not agree with that of the majority, he mt 
'that it could not be a duty upon his part to act contrary to his own opinioa, 
80 also if a majority of their lordships were favourable to the connexMNi 
between church and State, it would not become them to be inflnenoed by 
a majority acting elsewhere. The march of his intellect, however, wis 
not so rapid as that of some of his noble friends, nor could it penuade 
hiin that a bill of that nature should be adopted, in the hope of an amend- 
ment. Much had been said about the principle of the bill, but there wa« 
nD principle asserted in it. The first clause merely said, as was aaad in 
all Dills when they had nothing to say, that the measure was expedient; 
but the me^ saying so did not render it expedient, and they were bound 
to look for its expediency to the nature of the diiferent clauses, and the 
manner in which they bore upon each other. In conndering the qsestion 
of expediency, they were bound to consider what was to be substituted 
in place of the exbting law. It would be more dignified for Parliament 
to take away the sacramental Test by some bill which they could stand 
by, rather than the meagre enactment at present under considetution. If 
it was expedient to take away the sacramental Test, it should be done 
boldly and at once ; but the fact was, that nothing was more widely 
misrepresented than the nature of the sacramental Test. The next clause 
proceeded to state that the Constitution of this country had been invio^ 
lably preserved. It had been preserved, but how ? By the laws as they 
at present existed ; but take away the laws, and what became of their 
security ? The same doctrine was held with regard to Scotiand as well 
as England ; but would his noble friend tell him that the enactments weie 
sufficiently considered ? On the contrary, did he not know that there were 
many offices in that country in qualifying for which individuals were 
obliged to make a confession of faith ? Again, he would ask, what was 
to be the substitute for those laws if they were annulled ? The declaratioB 
was not sufficient, for it was followed by no description, and might be 
taken by any man, whether a Protestant or a Christian at all* Free- 
thinkers, and persons who, instead of supporting the church, were lis 
deadliest enemies, might take this test, whicn annexed no description that 
could point them out. They might accept office of trust without doing 
any thing but taking office. In fact, it placed them out of the hands 
of the Legislature, and left him to say this — " You require no dedaratioB 
positively, but leave it to His Majesty to say whether he will or will not 
require even such a declaration as is described in the bill.'' If the bill 
was brought in to take away the sacramental Test, he must say that be 
differed widely firom all that he had read and heard with respect to the 
propriety of the measure. The existence of a test was a principle of the 
<kMistitution which they were resolved to sacrifice :-*tliegr ahoiiid be 
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oautioua to tabBtitute something else in the room of it, to preserve that 
charob which formed an essential and inseparable part of the State. The 
principle had existed for ages, and every care should be taken not to sever: 
what the Constitution had joined together^ The Corporation act did not. 
nquire that the sacrament should be taken. It only said — " You sha'n't 
elect one who has not taken the sacrament within a given time :" in other 
woidsy it required that a person elected should be a Protestant, and. 
should ^prove it by that act. The Test act required that in three months. 
after an election to an office the same ceremony should be observed. The 
petitiom did not say one word about protecting the established church. 
Ob the oontrary, they were arrayed in hostility against it. They declared 
all tests in their very nature tyrannical, and indulged in language which. 
was calculated to produce any effect but that of conviction. One of 
them went so fur as to describe the church of England as having its foun«^ 
dation in Komcy being compounded of heathenism and Popery^ and 
guarded by the sword of persecution. 

Earl GREY observed that the petition alluded to by the nobl^ lord 
had been presented to the Commons, and not to that House. 

Tlie Earl of ELDON said that was not the only one which contained 
objectionable matter. He would ask the noble lord on the woolsack, if 
any argnment had been used upon which he would be willing to pass the 
act. The acts complained of operated against Dissenters in the times of 
Charles II., after which the Corporation act was passed both against 
Papists and Dissenters, and their exclusion was the express purpose of 
Parliament in the time of William. As for the acts of Indemnity brought 
forward firom time to time, tiiey afforded proofs that the legislature did 
not contemplate the repeal of those acts which were intended for the 
safety of the Constitution. In fact, they showed the sense of Parliament 
to be, that the Test and Corporation acts ought not to be repealed. It 
happened to him, upwards of 40 years aso, to speak and vote upon a 
nmilar motion in the House of Commons. He then opposed, as he should 
now, the repeal of those acts. Many noble lords now in the House were 
not livinjr at that period, or were in such a state of infancy as to be inca-« 
pable of considering the subject. In 1780 the majority against the 
cfuestioB was 20, but in 1790 the majority increased to 187. How was 
it that the members increased so ? It was because the events of that day 
were snch as induced the House of Commons to ctmsider that there was 
danger to be apprehended from the Dissenters, that the established churcli 
was underminea, and that it only required a match to produce an explo- 
sion. He had voted then upon this principle, — ^that he could not consent 
to destroy the alliance between church and state. If the oath of. supre- 
macy and the declaration against transubstantiation were withdrawn, how 
coaM they be sure that the corporations would not be made up of members 
of the church of Rome ? It would be in vain to think of guarding against 
it, if the declaration contained in the present bill were all that was required. 
He was, after the lapse of all these years, still of the same opinion which 
he had formerly held ; had any change taken place, he woula not hesitate 
to avow it, and confess that he had been wrong. On the contrary, he 
had examined his opinions, and the result was a determination not to give 
vp the Constitution. If the Constitution must be surrendered, he would 
let it be the work of other persons, and he would pray that they might 
have the satisfiaction of finding that no mischief followed, as he was sure 
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they intended none. Under these circumstances, he hoped that their 
lordships would not consider it disrespectful towards them, that he should 
say *'not content" to the bill, which for the reasons he bad already 
stated, could not receive his support. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, he should not have troubled the 
House in the present stage of the bill, if it had not been for an allttskm 
made by his noble and learned friend to the conduct pursued by Govern- 
ment with respect to it when first it was brought forward in the other 
Houses of Parliament. It was true that his right hon. friend in the other 
House had opposed the bill : but it was not to the principle that he objected, 
security being given that the privileges of the church should not be endan- 
gered. The great object was to provide for the security of church and 
state. But what was that security, as the law now stood? The laws 
were intended for the relief of those who were unable to qualify according 
to law. And the fact was, that the Dissenters now got into corporationay 
— nay, some corporations were actually in their possession. Hew, then, 
could it be said that those laws afforded security to the state? If « man 
was asked whether he had received the sacrament, and he had answered, 
no, it was true he must lose his election : but if he was admittM once 
into the corporation, without such a question being put, no power could 
remove him. Where, then , was this security so much talked of ? Another 
view of the subject was this, — if a man, wishing to get into the corpora- 
tion, took the sacrament as a preparatory step, it was prostituting the 
sacred rite to his own personal interest. That greatest of all blessings, 
religious peace, was enjoyed by this country above others: to preserve 
that peace secure, without endangering the establishment, was the object 
which Grovernment had in view, now that so many petitions had been 
received on the subject, and that so large a majority of the other House 
had declared in favour of the measure. 

Lord GODERICH said, that after the able and eloquent speech of 
his noble friend who had made the motion, and after the sentiments 
expressed by the right rev. prelates, — sentiments which did no less honour 
to themselves than to the assembly which they addressed and the church 
to which they belonged, it would not become him to trespass at any 
length upon the general arguments. If the measure was calculated in 
the most distant degree to shake the foundation of the church of England, 
he would fight side by side with his noble and learned friend to prevent 
the passing of the bill. He agreed with his noble and learned friend thai 
the union of church and state should be kept inviolable ; but he should 
support the present question, because it would conciliate the public feeling 
to the church. He had never been in Parliament when the question was 
discussed; but he could not agree with his noble and learned friend that 
the bill ought to pass only because the preamble contained a simple 
statement of its expediency. The House knew that it was formerly the 
system to state the grounds in the preamble, but that practice had fallen 
into disuse, and almost all preambles were now limited to a simple stale-* 
ment of expediency. Neither did he feel himself called upon to vote for 
any law upon the ground stated in the preamble, or even upon the arffu- 
ments urged in its support, but on his own conscientious conviction of its 
utility; and he would vote for the present law because he felt it was 
something like profanation to make that solemn rite of the church a con- 
dition to Ike aooqilance of office. He bad himself been adled upon in 
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Me instance, sni l>iit in one, to take ih^ sHcrametft on bein^ afmointed 
tor office, tbat was when he accepted the office of Chancellor of the jSxche- 
ouer. He- was told in some days after, that it was necessary he should 
do so ; and though he had received it but a short while before, he was 
obliged t6 take it again. Though he did not pretend to any remarkable 
•qeamishhess oa the subject, he felt it a most painful thing to be called 
upon' to perform two duties so dissimilar and so perfectly unconnected. 
Irhen the oaths were taken, it was required in the Court of Chancery, 
the Court of Exchequer, or the Court of Session, to produce a certificate 
that the sacramental Test had been received. Then he might take chance 
for the bin of Indemnity next year. A rather ludicrous illustration of 
the subject appeared to the noble lord to have been presented on this 
occasion. A member of the church of England might be placed in not 
only a painful, but a very unnecessary situation. In addition to what he 
had ahready stated, he would add, that if the bill should pass, (and he 
entertained great hopes that it would pass,) the church of England would 
exhilrit to' the present world a sublime and magnificent spectacle. Strong 
• ra the scriptural purity of her creed — strong in the affectionate attachment 
of her children-^strong in her inseparable connexion with the State, she 
professes herself* independent of the feeble and unstable support which is 
rcrridered by a system of odious and intolerant restrictions. Long may 
she flourish, that her members may follow the doctrines of the Cross and 
that Christendom mayprofit by the lustre of her example. 

The Bishop of CHESTER, although prepared to concur in the 
measure before the House, could not give a silent vote on a subject in vol- 
ting the question of religion, or acquiesce in the censure which was passed 
on those restrictions, characterized as they were by the epithets of unjust 
and intolerant restraint. He did not mean to waste many words in 
disclaiming the imputation. But if it were assumed that the Legislature 
was bound to protect the chnrch, it must be admitted that when persons 
were snspecteu as inclined to subvert that establishment, it was fair to 
exclude them from power, whereby they might accomplish their designs. 
It appeared, therefore, uncandid to stigmatize this limitation as affixed 
by intolerance. It might be that the doctrines were true, — it might be 
that the members were sincere in their profession : but as long as they 
were supposed disaffected to the established Government, so long was 
the principle of their disqualification justifiable. The right rev. prelate 
then referred to tbe conference between the House of Lords and the other 
Hoose on the subject of the occasional Indemnity bill. At that remark- 
able period, the lords had advocated the liberal side of this question. It 
was truly one of the greatest misfortunes to which a citizen was liable, to 
be incapacitated by the Legislature from serving his king. It should be 
remembered that the church, as the charcb, never stigmatized this body 
of fellow-subjects ; it was the State which disqualified them. It main- 
tained a certain church establishment, but refused them admission to 
certain offices, from a suspicion of their entertaining disaffected designs. 
When we asserted a restraint on civil liberty to be justifiable, we should 
certainly countenance but the lowest degree of restraint. Making the 
sacrament a test of office had given rise to innumerable evasions. The 
question was, whether for the first 60 years the act had answered its end, 
for the effect of the legislation on this subject for the preceding 80 years 
had been to create a facility of taking office. At present, in a great 
T 
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corporation, the corporation of the city of London, this system so far 
operated as to dispense- with a qualification in the case of the common 
council, although not in the members of the court of aldermen. He was 
willing to give up a security which was in effect none. Even assuming 
that it were essential to the established church, he rested his objections 
on grounds superior to political expediency. It had been assumed that 
the taking of this test was an evidence of the Christian feith of the person 
taking ofiice. Nevertheless, he who takes the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper for office, does so in defiance of the church's most positive injunc- 
tion. Much was it to be apprehended, that in the present state of the 
Christian world, such a test would lead to the abuse of the sacred, ordi- 
nance. It might be apposite to cite the opinion of Bishop Warburton, 
whose name gave dignity and weight to his opinion. First, in his great 
work, he expressed his approbation of the prmciple, and observed that 
the use of the sacramental Test might well be defended. Afterwards, 
however, in the year 1765, he wrote some remarks, which conveyed an 
opinion more in unison with a repeal of the sacramental Test. His words 
then were — " I think a test necessary for security, but the sacramental 
Test is the worst which could be proposed, as it is either evaded or pro- 
faned.'' The church had abundant reason to be satisfie^l. ConscientkHis 
non-conformists only could be excluded from office. If an unconscien- 
tious Dissenter were disposed to accept of office, it was quite plain that 
he would not be withheld from doing so by the test in question. Much bad 
latterly been said on the subject of ** bulwarks." This word, after having 
been employed for many years, appeared to convey great profundity of 
meaning. He entertained no opinion in favour of the necessity for those 
bulwarks. The Test acts originally protected the careless churchman 
rather than the artful Dissenter. The church was possessed of abundant 
means of defence, not only against open enemies, but against those who 
would sap her sacred fortifications, let but the engineers upon the ramparts 
be vigilant in the performance of their duty. It might be hoped that that 
tihurch would yet be successful in exhorting all to seek refuge under the 
hallowed banner of genuine Christianity. He was convinced that by 
this repeal the church best consulted her credit and safety. An objectioB, 
indeed, of a serious nature had been suggested by a noble lord (Lord 
Winchilsea), — namely, that to do away this test of Christian faith would 
strengthen the advance of infidelity. The Test, however, in his (the right 
reverend prelate's) opinion was not to be considered a criterion of Chris- 
tianity. It was intended as a mark of distinction between two forms of 
faith, and had reference only to political secular purposes. A different 
faith was established in one part ot the United Kingdom, and no detriment 
had accrued to Christianity. So long as we had the bill of Rights and 
act of Union to show, could there be just cause of apprehension that the 
interests of Christianity were thus far endangered ? He hoped that in 
the purity of the church itself, and even in the Dissenters' purity of practice, 
there would ever be sufficient to repress the dark encroachments of infi- 
delity. If he did suffer a real fear for the interests of Christianity, it was 
rather from another quarter that it originated. He apprehended mischief 
from the countenance of another principle — that of excluding all systems 
of religious instruction from modem education. When he beheld an 
institution rising' under high auspices, and commencing on a principle of 
^•xclttding Obristianity from its wallsi and disooMMetiBg religioii for the 
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first time from the caltivation of the youthful mind, he could not but 
tremble for the consequences. Nevertheless, although h^ saw danger, 
lie did not feel seriously alarmed, as he was firmly persuaded that no 
iooner would the inauspicious spirit become more decidedly manifest, 
than all ranks, and every denomination of professing Christians, would 
vnite their efforts to oppose its progress, and counteract its effects. This 
was the only danger that he saw reason to anticipate. So far from dreading 
any from the present measure, it appeared to be. the interest of the church 
to preveat all cause of odium, and render herself as popular as possible 
with those who dissented from her. doctrines. The existing tranquility 
in this country on the subject of religion was mainly attributable to the 
tolerance and forbearance of the church. His lordship was sorry to have 
trespassed on the time of the House — (hear, hear), — but as many friends 
of the establbhment were of opinion that those bulwarks were essential to 
its safety, he felt himself bound to say a few words when he voted for 
their removal. 

The Earl of MANSFIELD said, that he was unwillhig to trouble 
their lordships with many observations at that late hour. When he looked 
at the histoiy of this question, the manner in which it was pressed upon 
the notice of the Legislature, and the various petitions in its favour, — > 
some from the established church, others from those who were hostile to 
the established church, — he could not refrain from animadverting on the 
motives of part of its supporters* It was rather remarkable to see the 
extieme tenderness for others which the Roman Catholics showed on this 
occasion. The Dissenters, however, formerly were not their dupes, 
whatever they might be now. The sons of Belial at one time were the 
mqgels of light at another. It was apparent that these ostentatious friends 
merely wished to destroy all bulwarks and barriers, that they might the 
more easily gain admission for themselves. The majority of the House 
of Commons were willing to pass a bill for the abolition of all tests, 
without any security, lie was not by. any means inclined to assent to 
such a measure. Willingly would he remove the present, coul^L some 
eflSlcient substitute be provided; but he olijected to the declaration, as 
insufficient for that purpose, and therefore voted against it. 

On the question being put, the motion was agreed to without a division. 

On the motion of Ix)rd Holland, the bill was ordered to be com- 
mitted on Monday next. 

Monday, April dl. 

Lord HOLLAND moved the Order of the day for the committee bn 
the bill to repeal the Test and Corporation acts. 

The Earl of ROSEBERY wished, before the House formed itself into 
the committee upon the bill, to say a few words on the general principle 
and provisions of the Test and Corporation acts, and more particularly ,as 
to their relation, to Scotland. Notwithstanding what had been said on 
more than one occasion by the noble and learned lord who sat near him, 
(Lord Eldon), and whose opinion -deserved the most respectful attention 
of their lordships, he (Lord Rosebery) still continued to think, and was 
ready to maintain, that the Test and Corporation acts affected the inte- 
rests of the people of Scotland most materially, and that their interests 
would be most seriously injured, but for the annual act of Indemnity. 
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}I« yentured to say so, because he was by birib and property coonectfid 
with Scotland, though he had always been a member ot the church of 
England ; and he professed conscientiously to prefer the discipline, con- 
stitution, and liturgy of that church to the church of Scotland, notwith- 
standing that he believed, in point of doctrine, there was yery little dif- 
fePBHce, if any, between the principles of the two churii^es. As to the 
question how far the Test and Corporation acts affected the interests of 
the people, of Scotland, it appeared to him necessary to ask their lordships 
what would be the situation in which the people of thatcoui^try would oe 
placed, if the provisions of those acts were really carried into execution; 
and next, to inquire what were the engagements made between th^ two 
countries at the period of the Union, and then to remind their lordships of 
what was not only expected from, but given by the Sovereign of th^se 
Tealjms on the very day of his accession to the throne, and he thought 
their lordships would discover that the grossest inconsistency wjould be 
the result of the execution of the Test and Corporation acts, which wouM 
fiot have been tolerated so long but for the act of Indeninibr, which came 
in to prevent alj those gross errors which woMkI otherwise have arisen. — 
What were the facts on which he made that stateoient ? In the first 
place, the people of Scotland under the provisions of those acts, would 
positively be Jebarred from enjoying a,ny ipivil offices in the southern di- 
vision of the isla#id, or from serving in d^e army and navy. A distinct 
promise had been held out to the people of Scotland under the articles of 
Union, that the inhabitants of boUi countries should enjoy Uie.saine rights 
and privileges* and he would. remiind their lordships, that His Majesty on 
his accession to the throne was bound to make a most solemn declaration 
that he would maintain, as the established religion of Scotland, the 
Presbyterian worship ; and yet he wa^ incapacitated from granting to the 
inhabitants of that eountry, on account of that very religion which be so 
folemnly promised to maintain, any commission in his army and navy, or 
}uiy situation of trust or pn^t, great or small. This, of itself, was an 
anomsily, the like of which, he believed, did not exist in any other country 
in the world ; and if such a restraint as the Test and Corporation acts was 
really imposed on the inhabitants 6f the northern part of this empire, he 
thought be should receive, in support of his opinion, the admission of the 
right rev. prelate — ^who, the other day, in his admirable speech, made 
some distinction between restraint and punishment — that such a restraint 
would be punishment of a very severe and unjust nature. Putting out of 
consideration, for the present, the question how far the Dissenters residing 
in England were relieved from the Test and Corporation acts, he held that 
the inhalMtants of Scotland, having a religion established by law and 
recognized by the Sovereign and by Parliament, were entitled in strict 
right, since the Union which incorporated the two kingdoms into one, to 
the enjoyment of eveir office, without being called upon to abandon their 
religion. Any thing short of that was a stigma, and to that degree a nui- 
sance. So far from the people of Scotland not being aggrieved by those 
acts, they were ev.en more aggrieved than the Dissenters in England, 
inasmuch as they formed part of an established church. His lordship 
statfisd thftt he would no longer trespass upon the attention of the House, 
any fu.Jrther tlMB jby declaring his jnte^tion of supportuig the bill before 
their lord^iips. 1Ifi^oja\A-do90,(ot^ oombipsd; purpose of removing 
tboee,i0tip^iB^enl0.wfakh at pv^nt Misted to the just exercise of the 
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Royal prerogative, and for the sake of strengtheuiiig die church of Eag- 
land itself, by puttiog down feelings of discontent and acrimony. 

The Earl of ELDO N thought it right to acknowledge the great respAc t 
which had always been, shewn him by the noble lord who had just 
(ipoken, and must state that he thought an ample share of respect and 
«t]telltio^ was due to that noble lord. The question with respect to Scot- 
land was an extremely delicate question. If their lordships looked to 
theactof Union, they would find that the Scotch were extremely anxious 
to take precautions which were mentioned in the act of William and 
^ary, that no one ahould have any thing with them, unless he subscribed 
their confession of faiUi. On the other hand, the English bad been ex- 
tremely anxious to take precautions on their part, which had not however 
be0n efiectual. If their lordships looked to the acts of Union of 1787, 
|789p and 1790, they would find what those acts would or would not per- 
ipit to be done. All he wished to say on the subject was, that their lord- 
ships would find, if they took the trouble to look into^that act, tbatitwaa 
extremely and most cautiously provided, that with respect to Scotland no 
alteration should be made with respect to persons holding offices in that 
country, upless they pleased to conform to the confession of faith, and a 
teal existed with respect to taking office in that as well as in this country. 
He saw with abhorrence that there were to be in this country academiea 
^ind universities without religion being taught in them, because it was 
ftated no one could tell what Christianity was; and when he saw that 
persons holding offices in Scotch universities were connected with these 
new academies, he could not help expressing his astonishment that they 
flfaould ever have had the honour of holding those offices. It was stated 
with extreme caution in the act of Union, that the church of England waa 
to be inviolably preserved. But how ? It was not merely a simple de- 
Qlaration, it was a declaration that it should be preserved by the laws and 
Btatotes there mentioned; and with respect to the laws there mentioned^ 
it was not. confined to them, but there was an express declaration that 
every law and statute passed in this country for the purpose of the pre- 
aervation of the establishment of the church of England — not merely 
for the purpose of the preservation of its worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment, but lor the preservation of the church itself, — should remain invio- 
late for ever. He was perfectly ready to admit, that no legislator could 
legislate inviolably for posterity; bqt on the other hand, the use of that 
word waa a caution to posterity, not without very sufficient and ample 
reasons to innovate against laws which were understood to be the funda- 
mental laws of the country; and if there were those who could find out 
that the Corporation and Test acts were not acts for the preservation of the 
establishment of the church of England, he could only say, that those 
persons had gone much further forward in the march of intellect than the 
humble individual who had now the honour to address their lordships. 
That march had. certainly been both very rapid and very slow. Their 
lordshipa would recollect that from the year 1662 to the year 1828, being 
pretty nearly a period of two centuries, it had never been found out by 
those who were-cliarged to tak^ care of the established church of Eng- 
land^ except by one or two individuals, and it had never been found out 
by those who were charged with the interest of the church of Scotland, 
that the T^t and Corpoiation acts were a desecration of the sacrament; 
but witUa. one week their opinion had been entirely changed. The 
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march of intellect in the latter case had certainly been exceedingly rapid^ 
howeTer slow it might have been in the first instance. It was very true 
that his Majesty, on his accession to the throne, solemnly declared to 
preserve the Presbyterian church ; bot let it be remembered that it was 
equally true, that his Majesty undertook to keep inviolate the establish- 
ment o¥ the church of England ; and when their lordships had on their 
table a thousand petitions, — he knew, though he shoula not state how 
they were obtained, — stating that it v^as a degradation to any man, and 
against all principle, with resplect to Government, to have such tests, thehr 
lordships he hoped would be so good as to let him remind them, that fab 
Majesty was obliged to take the Sacrament, and before he began to ex- 
ercise the Royal functions was obliged to submit to that which those peti- 
tions stated to be a degradation. TVhy did their lordships impose it upon 
the King, if they considered it improper to subject persons to it who filled 
inferior offices ? He contended that it had become part of the Constitution 
of this country, as established at the Revolution. Now, with respect to 
King William, it was very true that he objected to the test after he came 
to the throne ; but while he vras Prince of Orange he never made any snch 
objection, and when he did object, after becoming king, the Legislature 
would not hear of his objection. With regard to his (Lord Eldon's) 
friends, the Scotch, who, having been his neighbonrs, he knew something 
of them, he thought they had no right to complain, for they had cer- 
tainly always had a tolerable fair share of offices amongst them, notwith- 
standing this test so much complained of. The question however was this, 
whether, under the effect of our acts of Parliament, passed for the secu- 
rity of our Constitution, we had or had not more security than we ought? 
Now his opinion was, that the church of England combined with the 
State, formed together the Constitution of Ghreat Britain, and that the Test 
and Corporation acts were necessary to the preservation of that Consti- 
tution. His noble friends said, it was time enough when any danger to 
the Constitution arose, to legislate for that danger ; but he, (Lord Eldon) 
could never agree to that doctrine : he would rather rest the safety of the 
Constitution on those securities with which it was at present surrounded, 
than run any risks on the chance of future legislation. He therefore in- 
treated those who were the guardians of the church, to pause before they 
allowed her to be stripped of those safeguards by which she had been so 
long protected, lest tiiose miseries from which we had once so happily 
been rescued, return, in which case they would have to look again to tfaie 
restorati(m of the Constitution, such as it was established in the time of 
Charles II., and look perhaps for such restoration in vain. 

Lord HOLLAND. I nse, my lords, because I do really think that 
some of the statements of the noble and learned lord require a little 
explanation. For that purpose I must request the clerk to read some 
passages from the Journals of the House, relative to what passed here on 
the 26th of March,' 1689. The noble and learned lora professes to 
suppose that one of the great objects of the Revolution was, the mainte- 
nance of these law!K-the Test and Corporation acts. I only wish to 
state one fact in reference tb this- pointy -which is, that within a month 
after the Revolution, KingWill^m-Hl., from the throne, recommended 
the repeal of the Test act. The Inll fo^ the abi^gadon of the oath of 
supremacy was then under consideration, and the memorable words used 
by King William on that occasion were these i^—^ I aJBi> witii'^'AlI llie m- 
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pediiioQ I can, filling up the yacancies that are in offices and places of 
trust by this Revolution. I know you are sensible there is a necessity 
of some law to .settle the oaths to be taken by all persons admitted to 
•uch places. I recommend it to your care to make a speedy provision for 
it ; and as I doubt not you will sufficiently provide against Papists, so I 
hope you will leave room for the admission of all Protestants that are 
willing and able to serve." This was a direct recommendation of the 
repeal of the sacramental Test, and the proof of it is, that a motion was 
made immediately afterwards with that object. Before the noble and 
learned lord ascribes the opposition to those acts wholly to the ** march 
of intellect/' let him look at the protests signed at that time by so many 
peers who had contributed to the Revolution. They expressly declare 
it to be a '* profanation of the holy rites of religion." I know not what 
meaning the noble and learned lord annexes to the word ** desecra- 
tion/' but I understand it to be of the same import as profanation. I 
am sure, then, that the noble and learned lord cannot find any five 
years, in any portion of the history of England, in which that term has 
Aot been applied to the sacramental Test, in argument before the Houses 
of Parliament, and on solemn occasions, in protests, and on motions and 
petitions. The noble and learned lord has quoted the history of the 
TJnion with Scotland correctly enough, as far as he went; but he omitted 
a little circumstance. The two acts introduced into the act of Union 
were the first of Elizabeth, and the act of Uniformity. They constitute 
an essetntial part of the Union, together with certain Scotch acts included 
with them. 

It was moved in the House of Commons^ that the Test and Corpora- 
tion acts should also be introduced, but the motion was rejected by a 
Seat majority. The same motion was made, and also ^rejected, in this 
'ouse. I have heard the same argument used with reference to the 30th 
of Chitrles II. But what were the words of the Union on that subject? 
That they should ** continue to take the oaths appointed by law, till 
Parliament should otherwise direct." The noble and learned lord, — I 
heard him with surprise,*— stated that the Constitution is composed of the 
laws. This is certainly incorrect. The Constitution is that wiiich gives 
power to the King, Lords, and Commons, to make statutes for the gov- 
ernment of the realm ; but the statutes themselves are no part of the 
Constitution of the country. The Constitution is that by which the 
power to make law resides m Parliament. Thb is the first time I have 
heard it stated, that the law itself is part oi the Constitution. The no- 
ble and learned lord contended also, that the Test and Corporation 
acts are part of the Constitution ; but will the noble and learned lord, 
who has been an ornament to his profession, contend that his great pre- 
decessors, Bracton, Fortescue, and Sir Edward Coke, did notUve under 
the English Constitution, because there were no such acts in existence 
in their time ? The noble and learned lord must admit, either that 
these acts are part of the Constitution, or that they are not. If they 
are, then we had no Constitution till they were passed ; if they are not, 
their repeal would not be the destruction of the Constitution. It was 
merely to those points I rose to address your lordships. It is probable 
I haye misaf^rehended the noble and learned lord, who, perhaps, did 
not intend to conyey the meaning hia words imported. The noble and 
leaned loid sneered at the objections to the sacramental Test, repre- 
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sentiDg them as the result of the ** march of intellect/' though, if hi 
had taken the trouble, he might have made the extraordinarj discoveryy 
that the use of the holy sacrament of the Lord's Sapper as a passport 
to temporal office, was always regarded as a profanation ; and that, if 
that opinion is the effect of the ** nmrch of intellect," intellect had 
marched as far as was necessary for that purpose when the Test act it- 
self was passed. The expressions used respecting it were still stronger 
in the reign of King William III. If the noUe and learned lord will 
read the debate on the bill for the abrogation of the then existing baths 
of supremacy and allegiance, he will find that it was proposed at the 
same time to abrogate the sacramental Test, and he will nnd all the great 
Whigs, whom he has represented as being so feiTOurable to the Test and 
Corporation acts, using much stronger language than &ny contained in 
the petitions on the table of your lordships' House. They did not use 
the term ** desecration ;" perhaps they were not in possession of Aat 
word — that indeed could oiriy be discovered by the progress of intellect ; 
— but they declared that the use of the Sacramental Test for temporal 
purposes was a profanation, and they expi*essed their feelings and argu- 
ments in nearly the same language as is used at the present day. It is tL 
little hard, then, for the noble and learned lord to sneer at those who 
use these terms now, as if they were something new and unheard of, and 
likely to lead, as the noble lord has intimated, to such terrible conse- 
quences. I must yet trespass on your lordships' attention while I call it to 
the reason why the recommendation of King William, when he came dowtf 
to this House expressly to recommend the repeal of the Test act, was 
postponed. Tlmt was also the occasion of the reversal of the attainder 
of Lord Russell. At that time, nobody held the language df the ndble 
and learned lord relative to these acts. The party oppoi^ to the mea- 
sure said they would provide for the ease of the Dissenters in another 
way, and they did bring in a bill to admit them into the fold; and unless 
there had been an expectation on the part of the persons then at the 
head of the Government that such a bill Would pass, founded on the pro- 
mises they had received, that ^eat man,-^for the more I study the tiis- 
tory of King William, the more I find him to be a great man, — would 
have insisted up6n their doing justice to the Dissenters. This ytbs after- 
wards the feeling of George I., and there is strong historical proof that 
it was shared by all the leading men of that time. But there were manV 
obstacles aifd difficulties, and many accidental circumstances, which lea 
to the disappointment of the Dissenters. I have been induced to speak 
at greater length than I intended ; but I could not silently hear the noble 
and learned lord state that the Constitution is wrapped and bound 
up whh these particular laws, and that one of the great objects of the 
Revolution, which our deliverer came over to achieve, was to maintain 
these laws, and that at the Union with Scotland we bound ourselves to 
uphold them inviolably. I could not refrain from telling the noble and 
learned lord that these statements are directly in the teeth of the facts. 
It is true, there was an endeavour made, sucn as the noble lord stated, 
by a statesman who, at the Union, I admit was a very able man, though 
he did great mischief to his country. I allude to Lord Nottingham, who 
made a motion to introduce these acts into the act of Union, with the 
view to procure the defeat of that measure. This was a pretty strong 
proof of the state of public feeling, when wc see the enemies of the 
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Vtfion making tt ai part of their tactics to introduce tbese acts into tbj^ 
act of Union y. in order to ensure the rejection of that measure. If any 
thing can be impli^ from that attempt, it is that the feeling of Parlia- 
ment then was, that these acts should be repealed, and not continued. 
Lord Nottingham failed in his object, which was rejected by a majority 
of both Houses ; yet your lordships are now to be told, that this is 
evidence of the disposition of Parliament to make these acts part of the 
Constitution. It was quite clear that if we hare the authority of these 
persons (who were never on our side) evinced by their conduct, there 
can be no doubt what was the feeling existing at the time of the Revblu- 
tion. I hope your lordships will not agree with the noble and learned 
lord that any act passed so recently as in the reign of CharlesII., — that 
period to which, the noble and learned lord looks as the happiest in 
the annals of the nation, — is to guide and govern us in our vie^s of the 
Constitution, so as to prevent us from legislating for the relief of a 
numerous and respectable body of his Miajesty's subjects. The act of 
tJnion, I admit, is of a different character from any other in the Statute- 
book. It was a contract between two powers, one of which may now 
in some sense, be said to be extinguished. I should always approach 
it, therefore, with more doubt and difficulty than any other act of Par- 
liament; Thus far I am disposed to go with respect to the act of 
Union ; but I cannot consent to give even that act a more sacred cha- 
racter than any other act of the British Parliament. On the same prin- 
ciple on which we act with regard to all other statutes, I hold that we 
have aright to enact such laws as may appear to us necessary, and to 
repeal, modify, and regulate those that exist, as the welfare of the coun- 
try may require. I beg pardon of your lordships for having detained 
you at such length. 

The Earl of ELDON hoped, after the noble lord (Holland) had attri- 
buted to him language and sentiments which he had not used, that he 
would be allowed to trespass upon the House for a few minutes. He 
sever said that the Constitution consisted of these statutes ; what he had 
said was, that the Church and State combined formed the Constitution, 
and these laws and statutes were made for the preservation of that Con- 
stitution. If their lordships thought proper to change the Constitution, 
he could only say that he would not be accessary to it. If every man 
in both Houses of Parliament were to agree to pass this bill, he (Lord 
Eldon) WQuld.gQ l3elow the bar and alone vote against it. Neither did he 
say that King William did niot recommend this measure, after he came to 
the thirbne ; what he said was, that looking at William's declarations 
while Prince of Orange, and afterwards when King, and considering that 
Parliament, notwithstanding his recommendation, had resisted the passing 
of that measure down to the present period, proved their sense of the 
necessity and importance of preserving these acts inviolate. After refer- 
ring to the messi^ of Charles II., on this subject, and the act of the Ist 
of William and Mary, the noble and learned earl said he had now shown 
that the noble lord (Holland) had misunderstood him, he would not say 
misrepresented him, because he knew such had not been his intention. 
As to the effect of *' the march of intellect," he (Lord Eldon) would not 
say that at different periods, over and over again, uneasiness had not 
been expressed as to the sacerdotal Test. He did not hesitate to state 
that the Test was of the most sacred nature, and if any body else could 
u 
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oposea^oUier.t^t^ equally, stropgy to be substitttted, Ood forbid tli^t 
e (Lord ^Idonyi^uld. object to it. But what he said was, that it wa# 
matter of surprise to bim/ that down to this period certain lords in thb 
House had nerer come forward' until now to say that this was a species 
of test that ought not to exist. All he would say was, that do conside- 
/ation, on this side of the grave, should induce him ever to be a party tQ 
jiuch a separation between the Church and State as this bill would eflfect, 
unless such an alteration were introduced into it as would enable us to 
hand down to our posterity that church in a state of security equal to that 
in which we receiyed it from our ancestors, and which had produced sq 
large a share of happiness, not only in this empire, but in eyery part of 
the world. All he noped for was, that the Cfonstitution be sufficiently 
secured ; and provided that were accomplished, he would not struggle for 
.this test or that. All he hoped for was, that when his turn came, hf 
should leave his country in possession of that blessing unimpaired, which 
had so long preserved her in happiness and grandeur. 

Lord MELVILLE said, he had no wish to prolong the discuarion, bat 
after what had been said with respect to Scotland, he felt called on to make 
ft few observations. He agreea with his noble friend as to the Test act, 
but not as to the Corporation act. Although their lordships' table was 
loaded with petitions, they did not all call for a repeal of the Corporation 
act, some of them confining their prayer to the Test act alone. N'ow by 
one of the articles of Union, it was stipulated that the people of Scotlanq 
were not to be subjected to any test. But his noble friend (Lord Eldon) 
seemed to think tha^ the Scotch were unnecessarily intruding upon this 
subject, and when he (Lord Melville) was told that English offices were 
bestowed on them, that was what he could not submit to. Now such 
offices as those of judges, sheriffs, and other local offices of that descrip- 
tion in this country, undoubtedly might be called English offices; bu^ to 
be told that a commission in the army was an English office, was what 
he never could admit. If the King were in Scotland, and an office were 
to become vacant, such as that of Secretary of State, and the King 
bestowed it on an individual of that country, such individual would not 
he contended, be subject to the Test act. His noble friend said, that an 
Englishman could not fill s^ office in Scotland without subscribing to 
their confession of faiths But that was confined to a few particular 
situations, such as professors of the University, or parochial schoolmas- 
ters, and by no means applied to civil offices generally. 

The Earl of ELDON wished to know why the inviolability of the 
laws of Scotland had been introduced into the bill, if the Test had 
nothing to do them ? 

The Earl of EALMOUTH had listened with particular pleasure to 
the sentiments expressed by the noble and learned lord (Eldon^* They. 
were the result of long experience and observation, and of a warm 
attachment to the Church and State : that was not a reason why he did 
not value them the more. When it appeared doubtful whether the pre- 
sent Test was to stand or not, or whether any other was to be substituted, 
he could not help obtruding his own sentiments on so important a subject. 
The noble duke at the head of the Government had expressed his assent 
to ibis measure, in compliance with the sentiments of the other House of 
Parliament. It was very well to give those sentiments their due effect : 
but their lordships were too well acquainted with the nature of the 
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Goofltttutioii to give much weight to that. This House was boand to giro? 
jost as much weight to the opinions of the House of Commons, as th4f 
Honsebf Commons gave to the opinions of this. His Majesty's Minis** 
ten B^med disposed to support the views of those who had been invari- 
ably opposed to the principles on which they (the Ministers) acted ; he> 
hoped that some of that conciliatory feeling would be displayed towards' 
those who had always advocated those principles. Ndw, with respect 
to the present measure, a right rev. prelate (whose character the noble 
eari highlv eulogised) observed the other evening, that no conscientious- 
man could make the declaration contained in this bill without feelirtg" 
bimself bound byits preamble. But were their lordships legislating for 
honest tnen? His objection to the present measure was, that the' 
declaration was not sufficiently solemn. The declaration ought to be^ 
rendered more solemn — and that object could be effected by making it 
run in thift way — ^' I declare in the presence of Almighty God/' &c. i* 
but all this species of security seemea to have been discarded. (Hear.)^ 
He never saw tfny thing more loosely or unsatisfactorily drawn up. But* 
it might be, and it had been said, that Atheists and Deists could not be 
bouiftd by any oath or declaration — ^that they would take any test — and' 
break the ODlitiatioii without remorse. Now, if there were, or could' 
be, ittch a ttfm as an Atheist, who was thus regardless of an oath,* 
still, however i^kless he might be of religion, there was another tribunal* 
of which he stood in dread. If it were the case that he set at nought' 
divine ordinances, he would at least concede to public opinion. Ther^' 
fore, if this solemn addition were made to the declaration, it would make 
those who were to administer it cautious and careful that no Deist or 
Atheist should take advantage of it. When he spoke thus he knew that' 
he was liable to be called an ultra-Toty ; but he would not shrink from 
the performance of his duty oa account of any reproach that might be- 
east upon hitn. He might be thus denominated ; but he could assure' 
their I6rdships, and he wished also to show to the country, that he' 
cherished no feeling obnoxious to any body of people. He- entirely 
agreed with the noble lord near him, that the two clauses which had beeni 
80 often hdtrerted to ought to be expunged from the bill, more especially 
that which enabled His Majesty to dispense with the declaration alto-' 
gether in certain cases. With respect to the declaration itself, it ap-* 
pettred to him to be good for nothing at all. He therefore objected to 
the declaration, and he also objected to the power given to the Crown to* 
dispense with it. On these two points he was opposed to the bill. Un-* 
leas, therefore, something like a clear and valid declaration or Oath,- 
similar to that now administered, was introduced, and those two dautetf ' 
to which he had referred were expunged, he must resist the fkrther pro- 
gress of the measure. In makins this declaration, he could assure their * 
lordships, that he spoke without being influenced in the slightest degree 
by party feeling. VT hat he said was not dictated by a respect fbr one ' 
party, or by a dislike for another ; but from a feeling of the truth and * 
justice of what he had advanced. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, he rose merely to state to tMtf ^ 
lordships, tlmt the noble lord who had justsat down did uot'^appBi^ "pef^*" 
fectly to undeffstand the ground on which he (the Duke of WdtitotftM)')'' i 
hnd rebommended this measute. He bad uot g(>ne the lencth whkm 'Mpt^ • • ' 
noble lord had attributed to him. He had aot called M their lM4iU|i|'?.v 
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to agree to this bill because it bad been paaeed in the Home of Cob* 
inona. He had merely aflngned that as one of the reasons that had 
induoed him to recommend the measure to ih&r lordships. He Certainly 
bad alluded to the feeling in. favour of the bill which had for some time 
been growing up in the House of Commons, as a good reason for entei^ 
taining it in their lordships' House,— but other reasons also operated on 
his mind. Many indiyiduals of high eminence. in the church,, and who 
were as much interested as any other persons in the kingdom in the pre- 
servation of the Constitution, had expressed themselves as bdng favoar- 
able to an alteration of the law* The religious feelings of those venerable 
persons disposed them to entertain this measure, because they felt stroag 
objections to the sacramental Test. Under these circumstances^ wishing 
to advance and to preserve the blessings of religious peace «ad tnmquility 
•*--conceiving the fMresent to be a good opportunity for securing to lihe 
oountry so inestimable an advantage, — he had felt it to be his duty to 
recommend this measure to their lordships. (Hear, hear.) It was oa 
all the^e grounds that he supported the bill, -and not on the single ground, 
the circumstance of its having been carried in the House of CommopiSy 
as the noble lord had stated. (Hear.) He was not one of thoee who 
Qpnsijered that the best means of preserving the Constitution of this 
country was by adhering to measures which had been called for by 
particular circumstances, because they had been in existence for 200 
jrears ; since the lapse of time might render it proper to modify, if not to 
remove them altogether. The noble lord stated that he bad objections to 
thb bill. If the noble lord suffered the bill to go into a committee, and 
would there state his propositions, every attention would be' paid to- 
them. All he hoped was, that their lordships would not unnecessarily 
make any alterations in the measure that were likely to give dissatisfac- 
tion ; that they would not do any thing which mi^t be calculated to 
remove that conciliatory spirit which was now growing* up, — a spirit that 
would redound to the benefit of the country, and. which so for from 
oppomng, they ought, on the contrary, to do every thing to foster and. 
promote. (Hear, hear.) 

The Earl of FALMOUTH. — I only mentioned the circumstanee of 
the success of the measure in the House of Commons as one of the 
recommendatory reasons advanced by the noble duke. 

The Earl of HARE WOOD would avail himself of the present 
opportunity to state his sentiments on this subject. In the first place, he 
considered a bill of this nature, a measure coming from the other House* 
and which was so interesting to a large portion of the population, not 
only interesting to those who went by the name of Protestant Dissenters, 
but to other denominations of dissenters from the church of England, 
called for deliberate consideration, and ought not to be hastily passed. 
It did appear extraordinary to him, after the long silence which had 
prevailed on this subject, that it should be thus suddenly brought before 
the other House, of Parliament; and, looking to these circumstances, it 
seemed as if the Government had in some degree been taken by surprise. 
Why, . would any man believe, that after 36 or 40 years perfect qnies- ' 
cenee under these laws, after maintaining silence on the subject for that' 
periodyrr-wonld any man, he asked, believe, that those persons calling 
themselves Dissenters, withont any thing having been done to inc r sa m 
th« prevure' of those enactnentsi shHiId suddenly feel the pressure to be 
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•D grieroui that they could not longer bear it? Was this measarii 
brought forward scdely on account .of the general feeling of the Dissenteni 
throughout the kingdom? Because if it were not, he must look for the 
canae elsewhere, lie might be wron^; but he must state what he cob-^ 
eei?ed that cause to be. It was, in his opinion , closely connected with 
another measure, which inroWed political considerations of very great 
importance. He believed that it was with reference to that measure that 
this question was brought forward at present. The question, however, 
ISor their lordships' consideration on this occasion was, whether the present 
was a satis&ctory measure. It was brought before their lordships from 
the other House of Parliament — that House having, by this bill, admitted: 
thai some declaration was necessary. That fact was placed beyond a 
doubt by their own proceeding. Now it appeared to him to be very cu- 
rious, that in the declaration contained in the bill^ no notice was taken of 
this single but important question, -^namely, whether a man, to whom the*, 
declaration ynifiB about to be administered, was or was not a Christian f 
(Hear, hear.) He should be very sorry to exclude the Dissentera from 
those privileges which they enjoyed under the Indemnity bill, and which 
he was ready to admit they deserved ; but when they came to that House 
with a new declaration, their lordships ought to see that it was a proper 
one. When he looked to the declaration, it appeared to him to be 
deficient. In forming a declaration suitable to such a bill, it ought to' 
proceed on this simple proposition, — that the man taking it, thereby 
declared himself to be a believer in Christianity. The answer to thb, 
he knew, was, that it was useless to provide such a test, for persons who 
did not lielieve would take any oath that might be propounded to them. 
Bui, notwithstanding that, he did not wbh to see a declaration that did 
not contain some provision of this nature standing on the records of 
Parliament. He wished merely that a clause should be inserted in the 
declaration, from which it would appear that any man, who took it, 
believed in the Christian religion. It was not because he expected any 
great security from the declaration that he was desirous of having it thus 
altered — ^but he wished it so to be worded for the credit of Parliament. ■ 
The Bishop of LLANDAFF was of opinion that a test could 
easily be formed,- which would provide for the perfect security of the 
church of England. As tp the church of Scotland, it was, he conceived, 
perfectly safe as the bill at present stood. Additions had been suggested 
to the declaration, but they did not immediately meet hb ideas on the 
subject : and he meant, at the proper time, to propose such alterations as ^ 
appeared to him more likely to effect the object which every declaration 
must have in view.: The phrase, ** the wisdom of our ancestors,"- had, 
he thought, on a former night been taken up and animadverted on very- 
inooBsiderately; he hoped that this -arose from the heat and fervour of. 
the moment. . It had been said on that Occasion, that the measures which 
they were now called to repeal, -had been framed and carried in a spirit 
of violence and faction; but he would maintain/ on the contrary, that 
they were the result of policy ^tnd £easo&, and were rendered necessary 
by the circumstances of the time. ■ {Hear, hear^) - Great dangers at that 
period direatened the interests both of thestate and the church^ It was -, 
right that thosedaogerp shaald' be resistedj .biii it was equally proper, at. 
the present moment, when iK>hostitity46wibrd»fbechuvch was auBuest^ 
that the aoieasiirei which were fortaeily ne oo s ia ry should b6 relaxed.. 
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Qnre and serious attention ought to be bestowed on this measure^ before 
it was allowed to be passed into a kw. He spoke more eimecially with 
reference to the declaration ; but he mentioned this point without meaning 
to create any discussion on it at present It would, howerer, in Us 
opinion, be more satisfactory, if the words of the declaration wem 
framed in a sWle of phrase as nearly similar to an oath av pomible. 
The effect of the declaration was to invest certain persons With dlrii 
offices, who, unless they took that declaration, would be considered unfit 
for them. Thenefore, they ought, in drawing up the declaration, to take 
care to provide for the inviolability of that onion of church and state 
which at present existed ; and therefore he thought It would be proper to 
call on those taking ^e test to declare, on the feith of Cbristiaas, that 
they would not enoeavour, by the exercise of any power vrith which their 
respective offices might invest them, to interrere with the rights and 
immunities of the church of England. He should not take up more of 
their lordships' time, but hii had thought it right to refer to this particular 
subject, in order that it might be duly considered, and that slich a 
modification as that to which he had alluded should be introduced. 
With such a modification he should approve of the bill; and, indeed he 
oonceived that it was essential to its safety. 

The Earl of HADDINGTON was anxious that the inviolability of 
the church of Scotland should be strictly preserved. The noble and 
learned lord (Eldon) had stated that the safety of the Constitution of 
Great Britain was intimately connected with the safety of the church of 
England. He admitted this position in its fullest extent He felt that 
the church of England was an essential part of the Constitution of Eng- 
land; but he must be allowed to say, that the church of Scotland was 
as much so. Both churches formed a part of the Constitution. That, 
then, being the case, he presumed that, to have omitted the church of 
Scotland in this measure, would have been wrong, because it would 
appear as if, in point of fact, when the inviolability of only one church 
was noticed, the inviolability of the other was not recogttisisd. The 
church of Scotland, however, needed no test; and with respect to* 
that point, he himself would never consent that any test wnatever 
should be imposed with reference to it. Beyond that, he vronld 
state his firm belief to be, that the church of England needed tests lust 
as little. (Hear.) His opinion of the church of England was such as 
induced him to think that she could as safely exist without tests as the 
church of Scotland. (Hear, hear.) 

The Earl of ELDON said a few words in explanation. 

Lord COLCHESTER said he had givfen his vote most willingly for 
the second reading of this bill, Bnd for its proceeding to a commitleei 
because there he thought its merits could best be canvassed. The Dis- 
senters had long, during the existence of the Test and Corporation acts, 
been enabled to fill offices in the state by the operation of the annual 
bill of Indemnity. By that bill the original security wai waived, and 
they were admitted to fill offices to which they were n6t by law eligible. 
Now he did not at first consider the present declaration to be sufficient, 
and he confessed that he still continued to be of the taime opinion. It 
Was right that their lordshtps shoaM consider how far the declaration was 
caleniattfd to answ^ the pur^bse for whioh it was inrteadM. He entitirij 
agreed' with the right tev. prelate 4n the propriety of making the deofam- 
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tkm M liouUi' to ui oath as poasible. He also thought it would bo 

Eiper to revise that clause which gave to the Crown the right of 
peusiDg with the declaration in all cases except those which were 
excepted by the bilL In his opinion, the bill ought to specify the small 
classes of o&ce, the persons accepting of which should not be called on 
to take the declaration. Unless an amendment were introduced » going 
SubstanUvely to these two points, — the form of the declaration, and the 
description of persons who would and who would not be required to take 
|t,-^he should certainly feel it to be his duty to resist the further progress 
of the measure. 

Lord REDESDALE should certainly oppose the bill ; and his great 
T«ason for doing so was this, — that the Constitution compelled the King to 
be a member of the church of England, He was compelled to take an 
oath, in which he swore to support the church of England and Ireland, 
as by law established, and yet they were, by this bill, about to provide 
that every one of his Ministers might be of a different church. (Hear.) 
The King was compelled to be of the church of England, but all his 
confidential advisers might profess another faith. This was sufficient to 
warrant his opposition. It was his great objection — and he did not know 
how it could be removed. 

The House then went into a Committee on the bill. 

When the clause enacting the repeal of certain parts of the 13th and 
^th of Charles II., and certain paxts of the act ot the 16th of George 
II., was read — 

The Earl of ELDON moved a saving clause exempting from the 
necessity of taking the declaration such members of the chureh of 
Englana, and such Dissenters, as had taken the sacrament six months* 
before coming into office, such a ceremonial having, in fact, qualified 
tibcm, they ought not to be considered liable to another test. This would 
apply to the mayor or aldermen of a corporation, who ought not to be 
required to take this declaration if going to fill any other office, because 
th^ were already qualified. He could see no reason why individuals 
who were willing to take the sacramental Test, should be required to take 
the new. Such persons, being members of the church of England, or 
Dissenters who did not scruple to take the sacramental Tost, ought to be 
allowed to qualify lender the acts novif in force, if th^y pleased* II 
should be left to their option. 

Lord CLARENDON, as we understood, objected to. the proposed 
amendment. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH said^ that of the two amendments tihe first 
was, he would say, wholly unnecessary; the second would be extremely 
mischievous. There would be no hardship in proposing the intended 
declarations to persons already qualified for office under the existing law, 
and they certainly could have no possible. objection to the takinr of it. 
The second amendment, however, would be in its effect extremely mia^ 
chievous. The object of His Maiesty's Ministers, and the ol^ect of 
Parliament, was to preserve the reli§iovs peac^ of the country, and to do 
away with those apparent differencefi whica divided the several reliffious 
persuasions in this country. It was the desire and the wish ot His 
Majesty's Ministers to have such distiivctioiis abolished, and he trusted 
that they would be seconded in their eflforts by the decision of that House. 
(Hear.) There should be no distiaotion in civil offices between Dissentsn 



mnd chorch-of- England-men. Both should be equilly admitted U> oBe# 
on declaring their determination to support the State and the Cmistitiitioa 
faithfully and loyally. He would entreat their lordships not to mar the 
object of Parliament in the proposed measure, and not to increase thd 
religious distinctions and differences in the country. (Hear^ hear.) He 
trusted they would put the Dissenters and the members of the cbaroh of 
England upon the same footing, and that the same qualification for 
office would be required from both. 

The Earl of HARROWBY agreed with Lord Ellenboioiigh in 
considering the first amendment proposed by the noble lord (Eldon) as 
superfluous, and the next extremely mischievous. The noble lord had 
said that it would be a hardship to require from persons who had already 
taken the sacramental Test, a new declaration in the shape of another test. 
But that test merely consisted of a declaration, to which those who have 
already taken the sacramental Test could have no possible objection, but 
to which they would be most ready and willing to subscribe. The other 
poirtion of the noble lord's amendment would be most m.ischieyous in its 
tendency, as it was calculated to maintain those invidious distinctioos 
which it was the object of the bill to remove and dissipate. 

The Earl of ELDON said his amendment would apply not only to 
members of the church of England and to Dissenters, — ^who had^ pre- 
vious to the passing of this act, already qualified for office, by taking 
the sacramental Test within the 12 months' preceding, — but alsa to such 
members of the church' uf England as had taken the sacrament in the 
discharge of their religious duties. This amendment went to except all 
who had, by thus taking the sacrament, given the strongest proof of 
their conformity with the church of England. 

The Bishop of CHESTER begged to trespass for a few moments <m 
their lordships' attention. He most sincerely hoped that the amend- 
ments of the noble and learned lord would not be agreed to. To tiiose 
amendments he (the Bishop of Chester) was strongly opposed ; and he 
could not refrain from expressing his surprise that some consideration for 
his consistency did not operate to prevent the noble lord from proposinr' 
them. (Hear.) The noble lord had already declared that he supported' 
the sacramental Test as the means of keeping the Dissenters out of office. 
Now, however, he states that many Dissenters do take the Test as a 
qualification for office, and he proposes to except such Dissenters from 
uie declaration contained in the bill before the House. There were two 
principles which he should like to see how the noble lord could reconcile' 
together. The noble lord would be content with the taking of the sacra- 
ment as a proof of the sincerity of the church-of- England-man, tad he 
would include in his exception the Dissenter, who merely' took that 
sacrament as the means of qualifying for office, and not as an expression 
of his conformity to the communion of the church of England. The . 
principle of the present bill — a principle to which he (the Bishop of 
Chester) should give his decided support— -was to prevent the mingling 
od the sacred and solemn rite of the sacrament with the qualification for 
civic and other worldly employmeints. 

! The Earl of ELDON would recommend the rev. prelate to attend 
to his own consistency rather than to be talking about that of others. 
He (Lord Eldon) had at least been as consistent as the rev. prelate 
on this subject) and he would take care to be so to the end. He did 



Ml- kwow wbeAer the present bill applied tp ecdaiiastical corpqrf^ 
tibvs ; iQdee4 k^ beliered the fraqiers of it were them8elFe|} ignorant 
whether it went to that extent. If it did apply to ecclesiasticafcorpOH 
fationty the v^y. prelate opposite, in being promoted^ as he (Lord Eldon) 
thought it very likely he would be in course of time, to a certain hig^ 
^d permanent station in the church, would be obliged to take ^^ 
4e0laf^oa priBScribed by this bill before he could be admitted. 

the Bishop of CJIESTiER did not consider it fair in the noble lord 
\q put an hypojt)iesis which was not a fact, and to argue upon a cas^. 
which could not happen under the existing laws. He would advise the 
noble lord to found his reasonings upon something more tangible and 
more to the purpose. Such a course would be more consistent wit)i the 
discharge of his duty, and would be more likely, pc^rhap^, to attain )ki^ 
pbjgct. . 

. The Earl of ELDON begged the rev. prelate would abstain from thun 
gratuitously tendering his advice. He haa advised him (Lord Eldon) to 
ipind hie duty« but he sl^ouid not oifend the reverend prelate by advising 
}iim as to the mode in which he should discharge his auty. 

The BishoD of LICHFIELD said, the noble earl (Eldon) would 
except from the proposed declaration all i^uch members of the church of 
EBcland, as wejl as Dissenters, who had taken the sacrament according 
pj &e rites of the established church. But many members of the chu)xU 
pf England might have taken the sacrament in the discharge of their 
feljgious duties, whereas, to qualify for office, it must be taken for that 
especial purpose, and before certain magisterial functionaries. Th^re-: 
foTjie, many of the persons whom the noble earl would except by his 
amendment, would not actually, under the existing law, have qualifie4 
iheinselves for office* ' He was opposed to the noble lord's amendment. 

The amendment was then put and nesatived. 

Oi? the qqesjtion being put, upon the first clause. 

Lord REDESDALE rose to object to it. He did not think tliat the 
security which' it proposed at all sufficient. Indeed, it was perfectly 
fidi^ulous. From experience he would say, that in his opinion the 
d^olaiiatjon would be entirely nugatory ana of no avail. . (Crijes of 
" Prder.^') 

The CHAIRMAN informed the noble lord that the question tioir 
.was ppoo ^the first clause of the bill, and that they had not as yet come 
to th^ second clause, which contained the decjaration. 

IJord BEDESDALE begged their lordships' pardon. His objectipii^ 
however, to that clause, was applicable to the whole bill. By the act 
pf setthei^eBt, they bound the JPrince upon the throne by oiath to maintaifi 
jkfae Protestant establishment, and at the samje time by tlus hiilj th^y would 
leave every officer under the Sovereign free to profess what religion }xp 
pleased* Could there be greater absurdity in legislation ? 

The. question was then put upon the first clause,, and carried. 

The second clause having been read by the Chairman, 

The Duke of WELLINGTON proposed, as an amendment, that 
after the word? in the dedararion, — t, A. B., do solemnly," the fol- 
iowing be introduced, *' and sincerely, in the presence of God, profess^ 
.testify, and " — 

, The Bishop of LLANDAFF rose to propose, as an additional 
amendment, that after the word '^ and," and before the word " declare,'' 
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there be introduced the words " lipon the faith of a Christian/' TTie 
principle of the measure, his lordship said, was to admit persons to office 
who dissented from the communion of the church of England. Now be 
did not conceive it sufficient to require from such persons, when entering 
upon office, to declare that they would use none of the influence of 
wnich they might become possessed in virtue of that office to injare, or 
weaken, or subvert the established church. He was of opinion that tiiey 
should be further required, as every magistrate was called upon in 
entering upon office, to promise to discharge the duties of it, to maintain 
and uphold the rights and privileges of the established church whenever 
in danger. He would therefore propose, as a further amendment to the 
declaration, that after the word '* entitled,'' at the end of the declaration, 
the subscriber to it be further called upon to say, under -the solemn 
sanction alre^y imparted to the declaration — *' and that I do, so far as 
concerns the duties of the said office, respect and maintain the rights and 
privileges of the established church of these realms.^ 

The Earl of CLARENDON reminded the rev. prelate that the 
amendment should be disposed before they proceeded to the discussion 
of another. That proposed by the noble Duke of Wellington had the 
precedence. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE said, it would be competent in the 
rev. prelate either to move his amendment as an amendment upon the 
amendment proposed by the Duke of Wellington ; or, if he niLd no 
objection to that amendment, he could postpone his proposition until 
that amendment had been disposed of. 

The Bishop of LLANDAEF said, he entirely concurred in tiie 
amendment proposed by the noble duke. 

Lord HOLLAND said, the amendments should -be taken in point of 
precedence, one by one. ' Though he (Lord Holland) was not willing to 
change the declaration as it stood in the bill, yet he was perfectly ready 
to agree with the noble duke's amendment, wlneh introduced no material 
alteration into it. 

Lord ELDON proposed that the word '^ swear ^ be substituted for 
the word *< declare,^' and that the subscriber to the declaratfon be further 
required to state that he^ was a Christian, and that he believed that the 
Scriptures, the Old and New Testaments, as received by the Protestant 
churches, contained the revealed word of God. Those who took the 
oath of abjuration were obliged to profess themselves Christians; but 
)hiif bill required no such profession, and it merely mentioned the rights 
>fid privileges of the estabFished church. He would like to know, ^m 
ihose who w«re best calculated to give them information on the subject, 
what those rights and privileges were. If the subscriber were reanired, 
not merely to maintain the ri^ts and privileges of the established church, 
Vut the rights and privileges of the oishops and clergy of Aatehnreh, 
then he (Lord Eldon) could well understand what was meant. But the 
phrase as it at present stood was perfectly unintelligible to him. 

Lord TENTERDEN jaid* the amendment proposed by die noble 
duke (Wellington), should be considered separately from the other 
amendments, and decided upon its own merits. (Hear.) As that 
amendment was calculated to give greater solemnity to* the declaration, 
lie (Loud Tenterden) was prepared to vote for it. As for the declaration 
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ibclf, it required much amendmeDt, and he hoped a far diffeient one 
woujd be required. (Hear.) 

The ameniiaieiit proposed by the Duke of WeUington was then p)it 
and a^eed to. 

The Bi^p of LIaANDAFF then propond, that after the word 
" declu«,"^e words upon the faith of b, Christian," be introduced. 
, The £arl of ELDON claimed precedence in point of order for bia 
amendment. He mored that the word " swear," be subatituted for 
" declare." 
, The Bishop of Llandaff was about addreaung the House, when 

£arl GR£V rose to order. The amendmeot respecting the word 
" declare" should be discussed and decided before those proposed by 
the rev. prelate. 

' The Biabop of LLAXDAFF sud, that in proposing the introduction 
of the words " upon the faith of a Christian, he wished to meet th« 
objec^on.to the declaration as it at present stood — namely, that it'could 
be taken by those who were not Christians at all. Kow the introduction 
of the word swear did not appear to him to obviate that objection, for 
any man might swear. 

After a few words from Lord Tenterden, the question was put 
from the Chair upon Lord Eldon's amendment subatitutjng " swear" fur 
" declare." 

Lord ELLENBO ROUGH entreated the House not to be led away 
thus by the proposal of amendment after amendment, until the declara- 
tion should be entirely and completely altered. (Hear.) The reT. 
^prelate (the Bishop of Llandaff,) first proposed the introduction of the 
.words " upon the faith of a Christian," and then he wanted to require 
ffrom the PissentersQcceptiog office, a pledge not merely that they would 
not employ their influence to injure or weaken the established church, 
'but that.tbey would maintain and support the churcb'of England, 
/'Would it not be preposterous to require such a pledge from the Dissen- 
' ters ? Fqr the last 80 years they bad been admitted to office u nder the 
.'•nnnal Indemnity bill, without taking the sacramental Test, and what 
|N«tection did the church of England require during that period against 
.them 7 . They should not be placing the Dissenters now under difficulties 
.and submitting them to a control uncalled for and undeserved, and cast- 
ing a susjMcion upon them which should never be entertained. (HearJ) 
This was a measure of conciliation : its object was to establish religious 
peace ia the.country, and it was one which was well merited by the 
Dissenters, who had uniformly exhibited tiie greatest zeal and loyalty in 
.nippor.t of the Constitution of this empire. (Hear.) It was a measure 
■ <agntx and favour, and should be attended with confidence instead of 
.Mspicion and distrust. He would entreat the noble lords not to go on step 
'by step, altering this bill until they had rendered it perfectly opposite to 
what it wan in its original shape. He trusUid thai they would pass it as 
nearly as possible in the shape in which it had come up from the other 
House of Parliament. He objected to the amendment introducing the 
words " npon the faith of a Christian," as unnecessary. There wore venr 
few, he trusted, in this country, who would object to the taking of k; but it 
■went to show m suspicion which wns not justified, and therefore it Hhoald 
benyected. (Hear.) The act of the 9th and lOtb of William and 
,Muy already provilwd against anv danger which the rev. [velalfl might 



imagine trould arise froifi persons not professing the Christito religlM 
obtaining possession of office. Under that act, any person frho, hf 
writing or otherwise, expressed his disbelief in the Christian religion, or 
in the authority of the sacred Scriptures, misht be deprived of his office. 
Therefore, any additional precaution oh tbathead was quite unneceiiAry. 
He earnestly trusted that this liieasttre would be j^assed with at fe# 
alterations as possible, in order that it ilii^ht be a» it wab inteikled-to be, 
a measure of grace, * of favour, and of eoneiiiatieii; Ite disliked the 
alterations now. proposed, as they went to change the healing chamdi^ df 
the measure, and he therefore trusted they would be rejected. (Hear.) 

The Bishop of LLANDAFF explained. 

The Earl* of MALMESBURY said, iilthoagbhe had objeGtioM Co 
the ordinary application of so solen^n a service as the sactametat for civil 
jpurposes, yet he was ready to make the substituted declaration as Mrbag 
as it' coulcl conveniently be rendered, for the satisfactioti-ofthoeewba felt 
its protectidn to be necessary. He was quite reiidy to' get rid of the 
objectionable parts of these acts, and to adopt in theit place, an adeqnalto 
ddclaratibn ; and he really wished to have it frilmed strong enough to 
exclude Unitarians from eligibility to office, because he did nc^ thiftk 
they tendered the same belief in Christianity which other 8e<;tii affinned. 
Not being willing to see that class of persons in office, he certainly ehouM 
vote for ai^ test which would have the effect of keeping thein out. 

Lord TENTEBDEI!^ did not think that a sufficient distinction had 
bieen drawn between the principle and object of the Test and Corporation 
'acts. He explained the circumstances 6ui of which these acts apranif, 
and thought that while those who had to govern corporate towna ahoiiid 
be obliged to conform to the leading doctrines t>f the established 'chiiftliy 
the same narrow ground of qualification need not be required froril the 
general classes whb were called oport by virtue of the Test act. 
; The Earl of HAKROWBY thought that the distinction bcitWMi 
the principle ahd object of the tw6 acts could be bett^ discussJM in a 
future stJBige of the committee, than upon the present clause. He^-for 
one, could certainly not conceive what danger could arise to the Btaite 
from leaving the bill with the original clatise; noi* could he appfehend 
the additional value of the proposed substitute to counteract such a danger, 
if any should happen to arise. He was fottifiied in this opinion by the 
conduct of the legislature, not at any one partioulair period undte Ik 
sudden exigency, but during an uninterrupted series of 3reatB, when they 
had uniformly interposed to suspend these actSj^ and thereby manifhated 
their indisposition to believe that any danger arOsb to the church ftom 
this considerate protection' of the great body of the Disseaters» A right 
reverend prelate had re-stated what he (Lord Harrowby) believed to be 
an historical mistake, respecting the origin of these statutes — namely, 
that they were originally intended to exclude from civil offiee all who 
were not bond fide members of the church of England. This Was certainly 
not the fact, ror in the Parliament immediately after the Restoratioti, as 
the reverend prelate had himitfelf admitted, 82 out of 64 Dissentera Were 
•aid to have takeb the sacrament after thefbnnof thechurch^of En^hfid. 
It wak cleaf, then, that nb apprehension of danger could arise fhA MA 
a class, and therefore no neW law wtui called fdr with referKnee ^ iMt 
iehets. He evened that whfen he looked to the redoiNled Inutllilt tf the 
existing Test laws, his first faaiprMBion when he heard of tbte Ull Was, 
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tiuti- the better coane would b»a total repeal, withoat any substitute. 
The object being religious peace, and mutual harmony among religionift 
■eel09 he thought the surest' way ot securing so desirable an object trould 
be^ by the unequiTOcal disfrfay of..,cooiidence and liberality on the part 
of tbee^ who. were conferring the boon. (Hear.) As a member of the 
cbotoh of England, sincerely professing and practising its faith, and 
b^liefinv that times wiare in which it bad ooeaisionally rested its existence 
aad ssciiirity^ on mere secular support, instead of reposing its strength upon 
the higher and nobler grounds of its pure apostolical doctrines and enlight^ 
iMMd creed (hear)^ he was most aillious on this occasion to see the more 
liberal, and, what he felt, the better, course adopted. At the same time 
Im- would leap to the accomodation of the opinions of others, and not 
lirfbsa any iMsoiiable concession to sooth and allay individual differences* 
TMse tests hadiiieen miscalled bulwarks; and if any reasonable substitute 
wore agreed upon, which though it really afforded no buttress to the 
fortress, yet appeared to answer the same end as the old qualiiication, it 
ehouldhave his support, provided, however, that it did not fritter away 
tibe grace of this measure to the Dissenters, and prevent their accepting 
it with joy and delight, or make it a question among them, after what 
had pasked, whether or not they had received a boon when this act should 
have been enacted for them. (Hear.) In looking at the originaltest, 
ahd that proposed in its room, they ought to begin by comparing the 
relative ralue of the two stipulations. The sacrament was one, and a 
declaratioR the other. What was the force of the former ? What in 
&bt did a man profess upon taking the sacrament? He certainly made 
^ solemn declaration to God ; but so far as his obligation referred to the 
^vil concerns of this world, it was very incomplete. It was really unwise 
to attach so mttqh importance to forms which the Legislature had been 
compelled, from its ovrn sense of reason and justice, to permit to repose 
Id slamber, as far as the Dissenters were concerned. He thought, on 
the wholiB, that the declaration, as given by the bill, gave the fullest assu- 
rance which it was possible by any other form of avowal to obtain, and 
in a Way the least objectionable to those whose feelings they professed a 
deaira to cdnsalt oh the present occasion; while the obligation' proposed 
as a iobstitute for it, went to afford the church a degree of enjoined support, 
for which it was not thought neeesMry to call in behalf of any of the other 
gr^t ihstitotionb of the country. What n^essity whs there for evincing 
any desir^' to carty their apprehensions to that length, in defiance of the 
i0xp<MrielK$e which they had of thb value of conciliation and the diffusion 
af good-will ftnlong M classes of Christians? Surely they had already 
VMUhA jftnbligh upon the Statute-book, without seeking in this manner to 
add t» tiie nui6ben (Hisar.) In every view which he could tak^ of the 
itMdfcti he sHW no necessity for the proposed amendment of the bill which 
ImmI bean sent np to their lordships' House. 

Tbi BirihOp of DUtlHAM defended the clergy of the established 
4&haireh freoi any excessive proneheiis to seek the aid of the secular arm. 
fieW«V^, if they Wefd altogether to abandon the benefit of that security, 
Ih^ might afei Well b^ at once without the eAdctment of the various statutes 
"WJMk httd fenced round the establiahed <;httrch. With resptet to the 
^qtMliMi bMM th^tii; Md kn«W th(M;iliahy {Persons whrealaniied at ike 
wMiliMi ih ih^ bSl ^ bfiy Mn^ llk^ a Mtofig profenion of ChrisliAiii^. 
Thb MryeiM^ ooeight oertMaly to bti rettiDv^ 



The Earl of HARRO WB Y protested, that nothtag was fiirtUr from 
his intention than to say any tning which could excite an unpleasaal 
sensation in the minds of any member of the reverend bench. He Uiought» 
that in what he had said he had aulSciently g;iiard^.bimaeif. against any 
such imputation. It ought not to be s^pfHMii^.llhAtitt 
amendments proposed were so numerous and tin T^iriolin, lbilfjt:Qp[ijMpfri 
as if they were proposed with no other intention than lo defeat Ufa ml, 
that he was making any reflection on the reverend bench, especially as 
only one of the amendments which had been proposed came from that 
quarter. He never meant to impute to th^ reverend b^ch that they bad 
any wish to defeat this bill. He declared his solemn belief that tbey 
had no such intention. . Such an intention would be oppoaed to this 
enlightened and liberal sentiments which had been exprened by nuMy, 
and concurred in. by all the members of that bench. He owed an apology 
lo their lordships, if, in the course of his observations, be had- said ^ any 
thing which appeared to them to be derogatory to the high situation which 
they held in the church. All that he had intended to do, was to express 
his regret that the church had, in some instances, depended too much upon 
the secular arm of the State, and too little upon the strength and veracity 
of its doctrines, — an observation which he believed had found an echo in 
the breast of every man who heard him. 

The Earl of CARNARVON said, that though he was anxious to 
give the reverend bench every reasonable satisfaction, he could not r0frain 
from reminding them, that if they would listen' to every suspicion which 
ingenuity would discover to them, they would make this measure not a 
measure of peace, but a measure of religious animosity and discord. The 
question which their lordships were now "called upon to decide was, 
whether they should introduce an oath instead of a declaration into the 
bill now before them. Now it appeared to him, that their loi^dahipa had 
already virtually decided that question by agreeinjE to that part of the 
-clause, which called upon every person taking office under his Mi^esty 
to sign a declaration. The bill itself was intended as a measure of reli- 
gious peace ; but it would not retain that character if it made it incumbent 
upon individuals to say ''I swear'' so and so, instead of ''X^ealare" 
80 and so. He hardly knew whether a bill which had been introduced 
into the House that session for the purpose of conferring relief in certab 
cases on Quakers, had passed through the House or not; but if it had, it 
-would be rendered nugatory by the substitution of the words ''I swear," 
foir ** I declare ; " for as their religious tenets prevented them from swear- 
ing, lliose words would effectually exclude them from any office of trait 
and importance. Independentiy of this objection to substitating an oath 
for adeclii^tion, there was much force in the argument which had been 
so well put by the noble earl opposite — that in Uie various laws wbkh 
the House had already made, it had gone much too far in the multiplicatkHi 
of useless and unnecessary oaths. Their lordships had made men so 
familiar with oaths, that they took them without even listening to them, 
as they were mumbled over by a clerk, who generally read them in sttfa 
« a manner as if he was anxious that they should not be understood. From 
their youth upwards, men were perpetually called upon to take one sort 
•of an oath or another. At coU^, they swore to paths which were either 
•dead letters or absolute nonsense; and day after day the Ix^gislataie 
went on multipl3ring oaih8,.withoqt iacreanng the security either ^ebwch 
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Or^State. The real question, howe? er, for their lordships' consideratioii 
was simply this — is not a solemn declaration, in the face of God, equiva- 
lent to an oath ? He called upon their lordships to consider what was 
the security, if, indeed, it were one, which the Legislature had provided 
against the Roman Catholics. It was the declaration against transub- 
itentiation — ^for there were many conscientious Roman Catholics who 
wonld take the oath of abjuration, but who would not make tlie declara- 
tion against transubstantiation. If, then, that declaration was the prin- 
cipal, if not the only security, which deprived the Roman Catholics of 
the rights and privileges enjoyed by their fellow-subjects, why should it 
now be deemea necessary to introduce into the bill a word which would 
exclude from the benefit of it one of the mildest and most beneficent sects 
in the British Empire ? He would not detain their lordships by making 
any remarks on the other parts of this bill. This, however, he would 
Bay, that the less you cavil against this measuri^, which was already strong 
«nc)ngh fbr all practical purposes, and which was intended to be a substi- 
tute for the security provided by these acts which were now admitted, on 
all hands to be mere dead letters, the more will you do away with the 
gracious effect of your last debate, which had been more conduciviB to 
the establishment of religious harmony between the church and the 'Dis- 
senters, than any other event which he had known in the whole course 
of his political life. He should certainly give his vote in favour of the 
words *' I declare," and against the introduction of the words '* I swear." 

The Bishop of CHESTER expressed himself more favourable to 
inserting a declaration than to inserting an oath in this bill. The decla- 
ration in question was to be made in the presence of Almighty God, and 
'he could not see that there was more in an oath than in such a declaration. 

The Earl of ELD ON shortly replied, but in so low a tone of voice as 
to be almost inaudible below the bar. We understood him to say, that 
as their lordships called on the King, in his coronation oath, to swear to 
maintain the church, and the bishops, and the clergy, in their due rights 
and privileges, it was only fitting that they should call upon all subjects 
who neld office under him to take the same oath. He doubted whether 
this measure would be what its proposers called it — a measure of religious 
peace. The acts which it sought to repeal better deserved that appella- 
4ion, for on the one hand they were confirmatory of the supremacy of the 
church, and on the other, -they held out an indemnity to all Dissenters, in 
all cases' where- such indemnity could safely be afforded them. One 
c^jeotion which he felt to this bill was, that it gave a dispensing power to 
tike Crown, and would leave it to His Majesty to determine whether any 
-of the persons who held offices of trust under him should take eitlier 
•dtelaration or oath. He called upon their lordships, whatever might be 
the consequences, to do justice to the Constitution in their conduct 
regarding this bill. He had heard it said, with surprise and regret, that 
omw had, of late years, been so multiplied by the Legislature, that they 
aew went for nothing. He could not bring himself to believe that there was 
any foundation fbr such an assertion. He had a firm persuasion that, 
with some few miserable exceptions, an oath had a mighty effect upon the 
'consciences of Englishmen. After a long life spent in the administration 
'of the justice, of the country, he felt himself bound to say, that nothing 
'CK>uld be more dangerous to the morality of the community than to hear 
noble lords, in their places in Parliament^ publicly disparage the effect of 



an oath by cohnpiairibg it With that of a declanitloB. H^ wa$ of opirimB 
that as an oath was much more solemn in its nature, it ought iq thM» c«4^ 
to bo preferred to a declaration. In his opposition to this bilU h« pror 
tested that he was governed by nothing else than a sen9e of what was 
due from him to the country of which he was a subject ; and acting upon 
that sense of duty, he feit himself bound not to lend his aasiatafioe Iq 
depriving his fellow-subjects of the Constitution which they had ap lopg 
^enjoyed. On these grounds he had met the bill with a decided negative ; 
but as the House had decided by its vote that the bill should be r^ai % 
second time, he was now desirous of making it as inocuous as possible. . 

The Bishop of BATH and WELLS said, that he had voted for th« 
repeal of the Test and Corporation acts, in expectation that the repjoal 
of them would promote peace and good understandiiig bidtweea tha 
church and the Dissenters. He trusted that the bill for the repeal of 
them would be so framed ^ to render it a boon for which the Plssenleffv 
might feel some gratitude! For that reason he would rather have a 
declaration than an oath inserted in the bill. There was oqly one 
alteration that he wished to be made in the declaration as it now stood» 
He would add, after the words of the declaration, the following words, 
*' in the name of Jesus Christ." He thought that no offence could ba 
taken at those words by any conscientious Dissenter. It w^ld be 
shameful if any person who took office in a Christian country should be 
reluctant to declare publicly that he was a Christian. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE said, that he was desirous of 
addressing a few words to their lordships on the motion which was tbe( 
under their consideration. He was of the same opinion with tha .rqH^ 
earl who had spoken early in the debate, and indeed with evdry- iiobl0 
lord who had since addressed them, that it was almost .im possible to look 
at this amendment without looking eodem intuitu at the amendmeota aad 
clauses which they knew would very shortly be submitted. to their 
discnsssion. He must extend his view of the subject to the general 
character of the remedy which they were now providing, pot so miic|i t9 
meet any actual danger, as to show not only to this House, but also to 
•the country, to the church, and to the Dissenters, that the spirit in which 
^lis act of relief was conceived, was one of mere relief to the Pis9aB4er, 
"without intending to take one jot either from the strength or the mequrilj, 
or, he might even add, the perpetuity of the church of Eiiglanil. la 
approaching this subject, he felt relieved in reflecting that he waa not ia 
the present istage of the proceeding called upon to argue whether it was 
fitting to retain upon the Statute-book acts which their lordships annually 
recognized, but which they were called upon to recognize only tQ ayert 
-the mischief, which, if not corrected, they would of necessity produce, 
— acts which they had never noticed for- 100 years except to Mreat and 
nullify, not to further and protect the opetaiion of their enactments. Ha 
felt relieved, he said, in reflecting that he was not called upon to contend 
•tiiat the holiest rite of our religion was not the most fitting key tluyt 
.could be selected to open the door to civil employment. Bf^ waff 
-happy to find tiiat it appeared to be the general omnion of their lord- 
ships to do away with securities so unnecessary and so useless as were 
those provided in the acts which this bill intended to repeal ; and he 
would therefore take that opportunity of stating, that so far from its 
<being a sudden thought to bring on a discussion on these acts to answer 
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the purposes of a certain party in church and State, it had for years past 
been an object for which the Dissenters had been preparing, and for 
which their preparations had produced a just and beneficial 4effect. 
Afiter several observations on the beneficial consequences of the repeal of 
the Test act in Ireland, the noble Marquis proceeded as follows : — ** I 
•tnttst here protest, my lords, against what I can never hear without 
•pain and surprise — ^that these acts of exclusion are parts of the Constitu- 
;tion. I am one of those, my lords, who can never subscribe to any 
auch doctrine. King, Lords, and Commons, are, I admit, parts of the 
Constitution, and so is the church, as long as it meets with their approba- 
tion and support. But are the means which we devise for the support of 
the Constitution, part of the Constitution itself? They may be necessary 
or they may be not — they may be rejected or they may be not — they 
vary according to times and circumstances, according' to the feelings, 
•the prejudices, and I will even add, the principles of men. But there is 
one principle of the Constitution which never varies ; there is one princi- 
<ple in it, which I may call its fundamental and pervading principle, and 
that is, that every subject of the realm is admissible to every office 
within it The noble and learned lord, and those, with whom he has 
acted, have in the course of their public career, been guilty — ^perhaps 
necessarily guilty, of several innovations upon the Constitution, because 
they deemed them expedient to its safety. They introduced the Conven- 
tion bill — ^they supported the suspension of the habeas corpits, and 
perhaps they did.both not without reason. Now, I will venture to say, 
that ir unfortunately it had been necessary to continue those measures to 
the present time, the noble and learned lord would be the last man in 
the country to say, that because they were necessary to secure the Con- 
stitution, they therefore formed part of the Constitution. I must also 
inform your lordships, that I cannot go the length of the rev. prelate, who 
addressed us early in the evening, and whom we are all so happy to see 
among us, I cannot, I say, agree, with him that in adopting this bill we 
are a<uuitting a new principle into the Constitution. The principle of 
the Constitution, as I before stated, is, that every subject is admissible 
to office, — ^that principle may, I allow, be legally and legitimately sus? 
peOded ;- but whei^ we remove the suspension, we revert to the ancient, 
the fundamental, and the immutable principle of the Constitution — that 
all who tender wegiance to the State ,are admissible to every office of 
trust and authority in the State. (Cheers.) The nol)le and learned lord 
likewise tells you that you are compelled to substitute for this Test of the 
sacrament, an oath, or something that shall be equivalent to it, because 
you have a right to demand that from the subject which, by a solemn 
compact, you demand from the King. Now I tell you that it is exactly 
because you impose upon the King an oath to i^aintain the church, its 
rights and privileges, that you are left at liberty to dispense with it as far 
as regards others. The King is the head of the church, and must therefore 
be in strict communion with it. In that very circumstance, my lords, you 
find a security for the church only inferior to that which you derive from 
the opinion in which it is hel4» and which, I trust, you will always find 
its best safeguard against assault and injury — a security far superior to 
any which it may derive from oaths, or declarations, or tests, or any 
thing, which any legislature can devise for its defence. Oaths, when they 
are most efficacious, are but frail and artificial props to ecclesi^tical 
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establishments. Their most impregnable flupport is the estimation asd 
reverence in vt^hich they are held by the great mass of the people. I am 
happy to say that the church of England flourishes in the opinion and 
the reverence of the people ; and that that reverence, and that that 
opinion is much increased by the cotiduct which the bishops of the ehvrdi 
have pursued on this occasion, and which appears as a pledge of peace 
on their part to every sect of dissenting Christians. '^ (Hear.) The noble 
marquis then proceeded to observe, thai he was most anxious to adopt 
the clause in such a form as would best reconcile it both to 1^6 church 
of England and to the Dissenters at large. H*e confessed that the 
amendment of the noble duke, in its present form, presented the fairest 
pledge of its character. He did not see any reason for adding to th^ 
declaration the words — " in the name of Jesus Christ," as many oaths 
must now be taken on the faith of a Christian by any person who aspired 
to high and important office. He conceived the simpiioity of the decla- 
ration to be much in its favour, and he could not conceive of what staff 
his conscience could be made, who could make a distinction between 
taking an oath to support the church, and a solemn declaration in the 
face of God not to assdl it. If there were any such men in existence, 
against them act^ of Parliament would be of no force. They could only 
be put dotf^n by that indignation which would burst upon them whenever 
their acts exposed the laxity of their principles. It would be vain tb 
expect to catch such miscreants within the nets of ordinary legislation :; 
they would break through them without much difficulty, and would laugh 
at our efforts to embarrass and annoy them. For these reasons he cor- 
dially joined with the rcfv. prelate on the other side of the House, in 
declaring that he preferred the declaration to the oath, because it had alt 
the security of an oath, without causing that mischievous multiplication 
of oaths, against which it wais incumbent that the Legislature should 
guard, when they were not necessary for the security of the church. la 
conclusion, he stated his conviction, that unless this bill passed at 
present, it would be made year after year a ground of disturbing the 
Religious peace and harmony of the community. 

The Committee then divided, when there appeared — 

For Lord Eldon's amendment - 32 | Against it, * - 100 

Majority - - - 68. 

The amendment was then lost, and the words <' I declare" were con- 
tinued in the clause. 

On our re-entering the House, a considerable number of their lordship* 
Were standing around the table listening to another amendment propoeed 
by the Duke of Wellington, which the Earl of Shaftesbury, as 
Chairman of the Committee, was reading to them. We understood 
that it called upon the person making the declaration to declare his 
belief in the different books of the Old and New Testament, as received 
by authority of the Protestant churches. 

The Archbishop of YORK expressed his satisfaction that the worda 
'' I swear" ivere not inserted in the clause. He hoped that the Dissen- 
ters would receive the bill, when it passed, in the same spirit of kindness 
in which it was granted. 

A confused conversation then took place between several noble loida 
licross the woolsack, of which it would be quite impoasible to give any 
report In the midst of it. 
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The Earl of MANSFIELD rose and proposed that Uie decIaratipD 
duMikl ma in thk form, " I declare in the face of God, and in the namO; 
ef his Son otur Saviour Jesus Christ" 

The Earl of LAUDERDALE could not see the necessity for making 
m man declare his belief in the books of the Old and New Testament as 
received by authority. Disputes would arise a^ong the different sects 
of Protestants, as to what was meant by the term ** by authority." 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said a few words in explanation; 
hut they were inaudible below the bar. 

. The Bishop of LINCOLN hoped that th^ noble earl would not 
press the clause, of which he had just given notice, to a division, because 
it would place several of their lordships in the invidious situation of 
mppearing to disseat from a proposition in the abstract propriety of which 
they all concurred. If it were necessary to introduce the name of the 
aecond Person in the Trinity into the declaration, why were they to omit 
the name of the third, which was equally sacred ? It was his opinion, 
that in a bill of this nature, they ought above all things to avoid dogma- 
tizing upon points of faith. (Great cheering.) This declaration would 
serve for Christians of every sect and denomination ; and it would satisfy 
every rational friend of the church, if those who were admitted tp office 
under the Constitution were to make this declaration solemnly in the face 
of God, and to declare their belief in the Scriptures received by all 
Protestant churches. 

The Earl of MANSFIELD.--I cannot consent to withdraw this 
addition to the words of the original declaration. My avowed object i^ 
to exclude from office all those persons whp falsely — and, indeed, I may 
«dd, absurdly — call themselves Christians, and yet disbelieve in the 
divinity of Christ It is for that express purpose that I would alter thp 
declaration into the form which I have proposed, — *^ I declare in the 
jpo'esence of God, and in the name of his Son our Saviour Jesus Christ." 
These words can give no offence to any person who believes in the fun- 
damental doctrines of the Christian faith. 

' The Earl of CARNARVON.— If your lordships in an evil hour 
shall think fit to accede to the amendment which has just been proposed 
by the noble duke, I shall feel it to be my duty to oppose this bill io 
every future stage of it. Instead of limiting yourselves to imposing upon 
all aspirants for office a declaration that they will not, by any power 
entrusted to them by virtue of their office, injure the rights and privilege(s 
of the church, you are now calling upon them to make a declaration of 
their creed. You are entering into details of faith, when you call Mpon 
them to declare what part of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa^ 
meat they believe in. Now, can you say, that there are no controverted 
books, no apocryphal writings on which different sects do not entertain 
different opinions ? Whilst you express your desire to throw open the 
doors of office to all classes of Dissenters, why do you close them agaip 
by calling upon them to make a declaration of their belief in all parts of 
the Old and New Testament, which you have made canonical by 
authority? By such declaration, we plunge at once into an endless 
labyrinth, and we substitute for an antique law, which scarcely embar«- 
jrasses any one, a new clause, of which no one can define the meaning. 
If the pr<^sed words should be inserted in the original declaration, I 
shall feel myself under the necessity of oppo»ng the bill. 
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Lord CALTHORPE had the most sincere desire to upheld religion 
in the deepest reverence ; but it appeared to him that every step made 
to add to the religious privileges of the church, and any thing in'the shape 
of a religious test beyond that security which she had already in public 
estimation, had a direct tendency to depreciate the value of that liturgy 
and of those Scriptures on which it was her highest boast to found bet 
doctrines. For these reasons he confessed that he for one should have 
been better pleased if the bill which came from the House of Commons 
had partaken of a civil test more simply than he feared that it now wonld 
partake, from the changes which the declaration had already undergone, 
and from those with which it was menaced. It indicated a consciounMSs 
of weakness, to impose on others a test from which their consciences 
shrank ; and such a course, so far from upholding the dignity of the church 
of England, had a tendency to weaken and impair it. He could have 
wished that the bill before their lordships had continued to maintain its 
original character, and had preserved distinct the religious and civil 
character, of the privileges of the church. He believed that the church 
of England was rising higher and higher every day in public regard, and 
he therefore could not acquiesce in those apprehenuons which led the 
noble earl below him to move the amendment to the declaration -which 
was then before the House. If there were any security, it should be a 
civil security. It would be extremely desirable to put an end to the Test 
and Corporation acts, not only if they considered themselves bound to 
rescue the sacrament from degradation, to rescue their fellow-subjects, 
or to rescue — ^which, in his opinion, was the most aggravated case — the 
church, but if they were also to consider it as a warning to future legislar 
tors not to legislate in the same spirit in which these acts had been passed. 
If they were dictated by a sincere and honest desire to uphold the dignibr 
and security of the church, they must not perpetuate the same error which 
had marked the conduct of those who first proposed the Test and Corpora- 
tion acts, — that species of error which haid depraved the holy sacrament 
itself, — not, it was true, with a wish to do so, but which, nevertheless^ 
in the desire of upholding the interests of the church, had overlooked the 
upholding of the sanctity of the sacrament. Though certainly he, for 
one, was ready to do ample justice to the feelitigs and the motives of those 
who had made this change in the declaration, yet he could not help fe^ng 
that if they went on thus changing the declaration, step by step, it would 
be the same as though they were to undo with one hand what they were 
doing with the other. He wished the noble duke at the head of the 
Government had taken an opportunity of explaining what fell from him 
the other night, respecting the reasons which had induced His Majesty's 
Government to take this step, — ha mteant what the noble duke had said 
respecting it being a fair alteration, that was supported by a considerable 
majority of the House of Commons, — because it seemed to htm, that 
one of the most memorable circumstances attending this bill was, that in 
the other House, where, from its very constitution, the Dissenters might 
be supposed to have some influence, the bill was not at first received with 
such unanimity as it was received in this, which contained so many of the 
constituted heads of the church, and in which the church would receive 
peculiar protection and support He, therefore, considered the bill^ aot 
so^much a doe measure of^ relief to the Dissenters^ but he considered it 
in its more important character of a proof of aaziety on die part of that 
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House to rescue the church from those reproaches under which it bad so 
homg laboured by the coutinuance of these acts. He hoped the deqlaran 
tioii and every part of the bill would be so modified » as to give relief to 
the Dissenters and confer benefit on the church. 

Lord RED £S DALE would ask their lordships, what was the. simple 
law on this subject as it now stood ? For it was very 'simple, though it 
might be. objectionable. Why, it merely supposed that those persons 
who took offices were members of the established church ; and, therefore, 
instead of interrogating them individually — ** Are you a member of the 
church of England ?" it said, ** Do you conform to the ceremonies of 
^at church ? because, if you do, I will not inquire more particularly." 
Thb was the simple law as it now stood, and the declaration would only 
introduce doubt and difficulty where none existed now. If they would 
by an act simply repeal the present law, then matters would stand 
precisely as. they did before the passing of the law. The church of 
England stood before the passing of the Test and Corporation acts, and 
it stood now. To introduce a clause like this, however, would lead to 
.endless disputes. Many men would declare what they would not swear 
to, and some men did not think an oath binding if it were not proposed 
in their own way. They could never see an end of the difficulties to 
which this clause would lead. If they would say that it was no longer 
necessary that persons taking offices should show that they were mem- 
bers .of the established church by adhering to its ceremonies, let them 
repeal^ the law altogether, and not add complicated difficulties by such 
an alteration as that now proposed. But, after all, what did it do ? 
Why it allowed a man to exercise every other influence in the world but 
that which he derived from his office. It admitted to office any person, 
whatever his religious opinions might be, if he would promise not to 
make his office the means of subverting the church. The first church in 
this country was the church of Rome ; but at one time they had a king 
upon the throne who had the House of Lords quite at his command. He 
was a sort of absolute King, and by the influence of his political power 
threw off the supremacy of the Pope, and so they went on until the 
church of England was established. Political influence, therefore, their 
lordships would see, created what was called the established church. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON (as we understood) said, he was not 
aware when he proposed an addition to the declaration, which he thought 
would evince unanimity, that it would be objectionable to officers in the 
army and navy. He found by reference to the act of 3d Geo. III. that 
it would effect the exclusion of Catholics ; and he should therefore pro- 
pose a. clause to the same effect, but in more comprehensive terms. 

Lord HOLLAND observed, that there was now. a distinct question 
before the Committee. 

After a conversation between Lords Tenterden, Eldon, and 
Shaftesbury, 

Earl GREY said, the amendment before the House might be put, and 
any other amendment proposed at a subsequent period. As to the wonds 
which it was the intention of the noble duke to insert, he must say that 
he did not wish them to form a part of the bill.' For his own part, 
.indeed, he should have been more content with a simple repeal of the 
existing laws> without any declaration at all. He should prefer that die 
fdittieh o£ England shoald stand* «i assuredly, it would stand, upon that 
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rock which was formed by the purity of its doctrines and the superior 
character of its professors. These would form security enou^, without 
the aid of Test and Corporation acts. On these the church of Ireland had 
rested in safety, without any such assistance as these acts were supposed 
to afford ; and if it were exposed to any danger at all, it was owing to 
those severe and intolerant laws which made the majority of the people 
of Ireland the enemies of the church establishment. If, then, he should 
have preferred the simple repeal of the existing laws, so also he should 
have preferred the simple declaration as it originally stood, to the 
amendments which had been proposed in it. To the first woixls iotro* 
duced by the noble duke he had no objection, but he was afraid that by 
their endeavours to conciliate, they frequently got into difficulties. The 
ground which the noble duke had taken on this question entitled them to 
the thanks of the country, and increased the confidence which he (Earl 
Grey) had in the noble duke. If it were thought that some further 
proof of the candidate for office being a Christian were necessary, it 
would be better, perhaps, to add, as a reverend prelate had proposed, 
the words ^* on the true faith of a Christian," or words to that effect. 
As far, however, as unanimity was concerned, he thought the declaration 
would have been better as it stood. His object, however, in rising, had 
been merely to point out the course by which their lordships might pro- 
ceed in a more simple way. Let the amendment now before the Honse 
be first proposed, and when that was disposed of, the noble earl might 
propose the insertion of the words respecting our Saviour — words, how- 
ever, he must be allowed to say, that he should certainly oppose the 
introduction of, because he was convinced that they would destroy the 
measure — and if they were inserted, he for one, should vote against the 
bill. 

The Earl of SHAFTESBURY then put the question, that, aflter 
the word ** declare,'' the words << on the true faith of a Christian'* should 
be inserted. 

The amendment was then agreed to. 

Lord HOLLAND said he perfectly concurred with those noUe lords 
who had said that they should have preferred the simple repeal of the 
acts to any other measure, but finding that the object of the neble duke 
was to procure unanimity, he should not ofier any objection to the noble 
duke's proposition. His objection was this — that the same wonis oc- 
curred in another oath taken by the same set of persons, and though he 
should not press this objection, yet he could not have the pleasure of 
saying '* content" with the great majority of their lordships. 

The Earl of ELDON said, he had some other words to propose, which 
he should abstain from pressing on the attention of their lordships then. 
He should, however, propose them on the report, when he should again 
make the motions which their lordships had negatived. He should do 
this, not for the purpose of raising any discussion upon them, but that he 
might record, on the journals of their lordships, that he had made them. 

the Earl of SHAFTESBURY then put the question, that after the 
words " Almighty God," the words ** and in our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ " be added. 

Their lordships divided on the amendment, when the numbers appeared, 
Content - - 15 | Not content - - - 130 
Majority against the amendment • * 115. 
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Upon our re-admission, we found t 

Lord T£NT£RD£N on his legs, we understood as urging the necesr 
aity of introducing a clause to prevent Dissenting magistrates and mem<^ 
bers of corporations going to their peculiar places of worship with the 
ensigns of their office. He said it was an acknowledged principle, eiem 
in the bill now under the consideration of the House, that the church of 
£ngland should be maintained as part of the Constitution. He took it 
to be a just principle of legislation, that if their lordships had an 
e^iablished church, be it what it would, so long as it continued to be the 
established church, every thing ought to be done to* give effect and 
dignity to it. He therefore proposed, that after the word << That," the 
following words be inserted, '< he entertains no opinion on the subject of 
religion which could or might prevent him attending the morning an4 
evening service of the church of England, as set forth in the book of 
Common Prayer." 

The Bishop of CHESTER asked whether it was not the fact, that in 
point of law, no magistrate could attend conventicles in the insignia of 
his offioe, — whether that law was not in force and perfectly well known ? 

Lord TENTERDEN said, that might be the fact, but still he 
thought his amendment useful. 

In answer to a question from Lord Belmore, Lord Tenterden 
stated, that the bill applied only to England, for the Act of Charles II. 
applied to England, and not to Ireland. 

Lord HOLLAND stated, that the Test act was not applicable in 
Ireland, and Dissenters formed part of corporations in Ireland. 

The Earl of ELDON stated, that no member of a congregation could 
(go to conventicles with the insignia of his office, or he would be disqua- 
lified from belonging to the corporation. 

The House then divided on Lord Tenterden's amendment, when there 
appeared, — Content, 22 — Not content, 111. 

The Earl of LAUDERDALE objected to the words << within this 
realra/^ standing as part of the bill, on the ground that no test did exist 
«t tJl in Scotland, and mored that the words <^ England and Wales " be 
ihibstituted. — Agreed to. 

The Bishop of CHESTER wished the word Episcopalian to be 
added to the words ** Protestant established church," in the declaration, 
becanse some persons might hereafter endeavour to shelter themselves 
under the subterfuge that Dissenting churches were established by law. , 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE said, there was no doubt but that 
ihe Episcopalian church was intended by the bill, but there could be uq 
objection to the addition being made when the report was brought up. 

After some verbal amendments. 

The Earl of ELDON suggested that the consideration of the last two 
clauses but one should be postponed, which was agreed to. 

The last clause and the preamble were then agreed to, and the report 
was ordered to be brought up on Thursday. 

Thursday, April 24. - 

Lord HOLLAND moved the order of the day for the report of th^ 
committee on the Test and Corporation acts' repeal bill. 
The £ibrl of ELDON said, be bad some amendin^qMl to move on thf 
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report of the bill, to which he wished to eaU the attention of the House ; 
and whether those amendments were agreed to or not, he wished to be 
understood as not holding himself thereby precluded from objecttng t» 
the third reading of the bill. He was ready to admit that what he was 
now about to state had not occurred to him until the course of that vcfy 
day; and if he could discover new reason to view the bill in a different 
light from that in which he had formerly considered it, he was candid 
enough to think that the same change might take place in the opinions of 
'■ others as in his own. He meant to apply those obserrations to the second 
clause of the bill. He really did think, though he was most conscienti- 
ously satisfied that that clause was never intended to be adopted in any 
such meaning, it was drawn up in the most artfiil way possible. He had 
found, and any noble lord who would take the trouble of comparing theit 
would also iind, that the recital contained in the second clause of this 
bill was undoubtedly to be found, and was evidently borrowed from, the 
recitals in preambles of those bills which had been brought forward for 
the purpose of giving relief to the Roman Catholics; but with this 
difference, that it left out the most essential part of the recital in the 
preamble of the bills from which it had been borrowed. This recital 
professed to be borrowed ^m the preamble of the several acts of Uoion, 
but in truth it was most essentially different. It ran thus i-—** And 
whereas the Protestant episcopal church of England and Ireland, and 
the doctrine, discipline, and government thereof, and the Protestant 
Presbyterian church of Scotland, and the doctrine, discipline, and govern- 
meut thereof, are by the laws of this realm severally established, perma- 
nently and inviolably." Now, if their lordships would look back to the 
acts of Union, they would find that the language of the preamble of those 
acts was in these words— '< Whereas the true Protestant religion as 
presently professed in this kingdom, and the true Protestant religion as 
professed in Scotland, and the. worship, discipline, and government 
thereof, and the acts of Parliament establishing the same, are to be in 
full force for ever." Now the difference between the two recitals was 
this, — that the preamble to the present bill omitted to state diat the 
Protestant religion, " and the acts of Parliament establishing the same,"? 
was to remain for ever inviolate. What he should propose, therefore, 
in the first instance, was, that these words should be included. If any 
man could tell him that the Test and Corporation acts were not statutes 
establishing the Protestant religion, his mind was very differently consti- 
tuted from his (Lord Eldon's). He was aware that there was an under- 
standing upon this subject, that nothing should be done to affect the 
Roman Catholic question* one way or another ; but that being the case, 
it was right that if their lordships were anxious to do nothing on the one 
tiand which should prejudice the interests of the Roman Catholics, so, on 
the other hand, they ought not to do any thing which should have the 
effect of promoting their views ; and that such would be the effect of this 
bill if passed in its present form, no person who considered it could doubt. 
He would therefore move an amendment in the recital of the bill to the 
effect above stated ; and he would also move an amendment to the 
declaration — namely, that the party making it should declare himself to 
be a Protestant. 

The Earl of CLARENDON said, that when a clause was proposed 
by any individual who declared bis determination to oppose the bill in 
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all its stages, it ought to be looked at with great caution by the House. 
The nobfe eaii made some other observations in reply to the noble and 
learned earl who had preceded him, but they were not distinctly audible 
below the bar. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, that if the noble and learned 
earl, who moved an amendment, meant that no person should hold office 
without declaring himself a Ptotestant, he (the noble duke) would oppose 
it. It was not his object to pledge himself either in favour of or against 
the Catholic question. His only object was to do away with the sacra* 
mental Test ; thus far he would go, and no farther. 

The Earl of ELDON saw no reason why the word " Protestant*' 
could not be introduced, with respect to corporations in England. All 
ke meant was, that any man about to be introduced into a corporation in 
finglaiid, should first declare himself to be a Protestant. He knew that 
^e object of the present bill was neither to prejudice nor assist the views 
•f the Roman Catholics. But iie (Lord Eldon) would say, that if the 
bill were passed in its present shape, it was impossible to say Parliament, 
by so passing it, would not have gone a great way in promoting the views 
of the Bwman Catholics. His only object in proposing this amendment 
tras to prevent persons of that persuasion from gaining admission into 
coq[K>rations ; and what was there in that amendment to prevent any 
persons, except Roman Catholics, from sitting in corporations ? 

A 'Doble peer on the cross benches, whose name we could not learn * 
and who spoke widi his back to the bar, expressed his perfect concur- 
rence in the sentiments of the noble and learned lord who had so long 
stood o^ in defence of the church ; and was quite satisfied that this bill 
would in lime be the means of accomplishing the views of the Roman 
Catholics ; because it would admit them to corporations ; and corpora-* 
tioms, their lordships knew, were the door to Parliament. 

The Earl of HAREWOOD could not help calling the attention of 
the House to the step they were going to take. The Dissenters petitioned 
their lordships for relief; and, as he understood, were united with the 
Roman Catholics. ('' No, no," from several peers.) He referred their 
lordships to the petitions upon the table. Now, if the words proposed 
by the noble and learned earl were introduced, they could not injure the 
petitieRers, because the Dissenters were Protestants. But only let their 
lordships consider what the effect would be out of doors, if the House 
rejected the present amendment. 

TkeRishop of CHESTER reminded their lordships, that every person 
wbo made this declaration was also obliged to take the oath of supreraacy^^ 
and consequently, as they did not acknowledge the suj^remacy of the 
King as head of the church, this bill could not be said to forward their 
views. The question before the House appeared to him to be only a 
question of security for the established religion. The Dissenters offered 
a seoirky, and the question was, was it sufficient ? When the Roman 
Catholics came forward with an offer of security on their parts, that 
would be another question ; and if that security were deemed sufficient, 
there would then be an end of the question of exclusion altogether (hear). 

The Earl of ELDON was not very confident in his kn6wl«ig<e of 
what the law was, for he knew that that was a species of law which 
•lipped from the memory of those who were professionally engaged in it 
nuch quicker t^an most people supposed. But with respect to the oathi 
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of allegiance and supremacy, he believed that in some corporations they 
were observed, and in others they were not. He contended that they 
had not sufficient security in these without the declaration against tran- 
substantiation. In Ireland they would not admit the words His Majesty 
and successors, ** being Protestants," to stand part of the oath of allegi- 
ance. But there was one question he would ask, to which, in the whole 
course of the debate on this question, he had heard nothing in the way 
of answer or explanation, and that was, whether, if this bill were passed 
as it now stood, their lordships must not have an indemnity act every 
session ? Their lordships knew that the mayor of a corporation need not 
as mayor, or an alderman as alderman, be a justice of the peace. He 
might, therefore, at present, be called upon to take different declarations, 
in each of his different capacities. He (Lord Eldon) would pledge him- 
self, that there was not a corporation in this kingdom of which a Roman 
Catholic, unless he were excluded by their charter, might not be a mem- 
ber under the clause of this bill. G od forbid, that he (Lord Eldon) should 
object to any man declaring what his opinion was ; but at the same time 
he must give him (Lord Eldon) leave to have his opinion also. 

The Bishop of CHESTER felt himself bound to admit the truth of 
the noble and learned earl's observation respecting the declaration 
against transubstantiation. It was his duty, however, feeling as he did 
on the subject^ to oppose the noble and learned lord's arguments ; but he 
assured him that in so doing, nothing was farther from his intention than 
to show the slightest disrespect towards an individual to whom the church 
was so much indebted for his long and ardent devotion to her interests. 

The Duke of NEWCASTLE entreated their lordships not to suffer 
this bill to pass without introducing the word ^< Protestant '' into the 
declaration, as proposed by the noble and learned earl. 

The Bishop of LLAlNDAFF, in a very low tone of voice, was 
understood to say, that while the noble and learned lord professed a wish 
to leave the Roman Catholic question on open ground, the only object 
of his amendment seemed to be to affect that question. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said , that the declaration, as proposed 
to be amended by the noble and learned earl, would affect officers in the 
army and navy, some of whom must be in this country, and many of 
whom, it was well known, were members of the Roman Catholic religrion. 
Now, as the amendment of the noble earl would have the effect of ex- 
cluding them, he (the Duke of Wellington) would oppose it. He con- 
tended that it could not be said to be the object of this bill, or the inten- 
tion of the framers of it, to introduce Roman Catholics into corporations 
in England. In Ireland they were already eligible to become members 
of corporations in that country. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR thought a consideration of the sub- 
ject would show that the word '* Protestant " ought to be introduced 
into this declaration, in order to leave the Catholic question clear and 
.unprejudiced when it came on for discussion. As he understood the law 
M present, it was not necessary, in order to be admitted a member of a 
corporation, to take the oath of supremacy ; it was only required to do so 
'on becoming a member of its government, such as mayor, bailiff, com- 
Pion<rCOttncilman, &c. Now, if it were not necessary to take that oath, 
jthe consequence of this bill would be, that there would be no obstruction 
to. a Roman Catholic becoming an individual member of any corporation. 
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What he understood from his noble and learned friend was, that this 
amendment was only intended to refer to the declaration to be taken oaf 
becoming a member of a corporation ; and he thought the House ought to 
adopt it, in order to guard against taking any step affecting the Other' 
question. 

The Earl of ELDON said, that the noble duke (Wellington) had 
misunderstood him. Their lordships would recollect that tliey were now 
on that part of the bill which related to corporations only ; when they 
came to the subsequent clauses respecting offices under the Crown, they 
might make any exceptions they pleased as to the words proposed by 
him. Btit at present all they would do, if they agreed to his amend- 
ment, would be to exclude Roman Catholics from corporations. There 
was no conscientious Dissenter who would not say, that what he was 
doing when entering upon office, was only what he would do out of 
office ; it was that which he would do, not in virtue of his office, but by 
the conscientious conviction of his mind. And looking to the effect of 
the measure, it was the moral influence of the office, and not of the man's 
complying with this form, that was to be conftidered. Their lordships 
ought not to have this act so expressed that persons might hereafter say 
— and he would stake his character as a lawyer that those who were now 
studying this act would say — that it operated in furthering the power of 
the Roman Catholics. He did not now ask their lordships, although he 
wished them to do so, to carry this amendment to the other clauses of 
the bill. All he was now saying was, let them take care not to open the 
corporations in England to the Roman Catholics; for he again repeated, 
and he did so in the presence of great lawyers, one on the woolsack and 
another (Tx)rd Redesdale) sitting near him, that a mayor or an alderman 
was not, as such, necessarily a justice of the peace. It was evident that, 
as the law now stood, the merely < taking the oaths of supremacy and 
allegiance^ without the declaration against transubstantiation, was not 
sufficient to render an individual eligible to enter into a corporation, or 
to take office in this country. The present measure, however, worded as 
it waSy did not require that declaration — ^and persons who only took the 
oaths of supremacy and allegiance, omitting the declaration against 
transubstantiation, might be placed in official situations. Day after day 
Dissenters were acting in such situations, under the sanction and respon- 
sibility of acts of indemnity. Those acts were not, in fact, passed merely 
for indemnifying persons because they had not taken the oaths of supre- 
macy and allegiance, but because they had not taken the oath relative 
to transubstantiation. Now, so sure as he existed and spoke to their 
lordships, they would not have to pass one bill of Indemnity less than 
they now were called 'on to pass, with reference to admission into corpo- 
rations, if they did not take care so to alter the bill as that Roman 
Catholics should not be admitted into those bodies. No declaration, 
though it were framed by every one of their lordships — though it were 
stamped with the authority of every one of them — unless it contained 
such a provision as he meant to propose, would give that species of 
security, which, in his opinion, they had a right to have imbodied ia 
this bill. (Hear.) Such was his opinion, and to that opinion he would 
adhere, although it might be opposed by all the ability of the most 
powerful members of that House. (Hear.) 
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The Bishop 6f BATH and W£LLS odd, that, in hia opinibD, the 
mlk»i. CQorse would be to vote for the amendHient. 

Lord HOLLAND thought the attack^ oa thte bill were rather frivo- 
lous than solid. With respect to what the poble and learned lord bad 
said, as to the effect of this measure, framed as it was at present^ ha 
believed their lordships all concurred in tho truth of hb remarks. But 
when the noble and learned lord caUed on. then^ in consequence of the 
statement which he had made, to adopt his amendment, he (Lord Hol^ 
land),, if be understood that amendment, would, on the contrary, ]ookm§ 
to those statements, say to their lordships, *' Do not adopt il/' Ho 
took that ground.^ because he contended that he could show to tbeir 
lordships, either that the proposed amendment was unnecessary, inefiee- 
tual, and of no use whatever, or Uiat if ii were to have any effect, thai 
effect would be to |^ace the Bfoman* Cathpliesina worse situation than 
that in which they now stood. The noble and learned lord bad said, 
that although a mayor and alderman, if jiHetices of the peace, were 
called on to sign the declaration against transubstantiatioB,. and to take 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, yet snch was not the case vitk a 
mayor and alderman who were not justices of the peace ; since- it vras# 
as justices of the peace, and not as members of a corporation, that the 
declaration with r^pect to transubstantiation was required, to be taken* 
He was ready to bow to the authority of great lawyers — to the opinieo 
of the noble and learned lord on the woolsaek, and to that of iiis noble 
and learned friend who moved the amendment; hut be believed that, so 
far as corporations were concerned, the effect of the Test ad would nol 
be to force on freemen, entering- corporations, the necessity of -taking tha 
oaths of allegiance and suprenu^y, as well, as of signing the declarotioa 
against transubstantiation. But the other aet, the Corporation act, oa 
which the sacramentEd test rested, did provide for the assent to the 
declaration against transubstantiation, as well as for taking the oatfaa of 
allegiance and supremacy. Ho knew that, by the decisions ol oourtt of 
law, the construction of the former act had been twisted both ways*. It 
was proper, in dealing with the. noUe and learned lord's argument, to 
bear in mind that it was set forth, in the preamble to the Test act, that it 
was intended ** for quieting the minds of His Majesty's sul^^cts^" Thin 
was expressly stated. Now his noble and learned friend had asaeited, 
that no noble lord in that House could say that the Test act was not an 
act for the establishment and preservation of the church. But, in point 
of fact, there was nothing of Uie kind stated in the preamble and reeitai 
of that act, which had been construed in courts of law as applying to 
corporations, and persons employed under corporations. What would 
be the situation of Roman Catholics, if the proposition of the noble and 
learned lord were adopted ? At present the Roman Catholic might 

Sossibly get into a^corporation, and he would be protected by the annaal 
ndemnity bill ; but if this amendment were agreed to,, he would bo 
actually deprived of those advantages or indulgences of which he could 
now avail himself under the annual Indemnity bill. Then, without pre- 
judging the question which was hereafter, to. be discussed, he must coa- 
tend, that this amendment went to injure the Roman Catholic^ and to 
pluce him in a worae situation than, that in which he now stoocU The 
preamble to the present bill oet forth^ ** And whereas .the Proteetani 
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Episcopal Ghurcbi of England and Irelajad, and the doctriAe, discipline, 
aad government thereof and the Protestant Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, and the doctrine^ discipline, and government thereof, are by 
the laws of. this realm severally established permanently and inviolably." 
This was stated in the preamble of the bill. Whether that preamble 
was exactly such as he should have approved of was another question. 
N0W4 he heard that an insinuation had been thrown out by the noble and 
learned lord, that some advantage was meant to be taken of the manner 
in whicb that clause was drawn up. The insinuation ^ undoubtedly was 
•ot made in that House. 

The Earl of ELDON.— *Nor any where else. 

Lard HOLLAND. — It had been insinuated that some advantage 
waa to<be taken of the manner in which that particular clause was framed. 
Now, be believed, that if there was one individual more alive than another 
to the Protestant interest, that individual was the right hon. gentleman 
to whom the clause in question was referable. But the noble and learned 
lord, yie^nring the bill with Argua* eyes, examining every part of it with 
scrutiaizing attention, had at length iixed on this particular part of it, 
and immediately observed — '^ I daresay, from the construction of this 
dausei that those who favour the measure are going to do something for 
the Reman Catholics. I will examine the bill narrowly — I will weigh 
«pery word of it — I will look to every syllable of it, that I may find 
sooiething which will enable me to say, that the measure has some refer- 
ence to the future success of the Catholic cause — and by pointing out 
that, I may perhaps defeat it." Now, if there was any thing in the bill 
Ihat eould be fairly shown to bear upon, and to operate in favour of, the 
Romaa Catholic claims, he was willing to strike it out, rather tlian 
hazard the loss of the measure. When they heard that possibly some 
lirttfiee was connected with this clause — and when they heard it said that 
a test should therefore be adopted — he was at a loss to know where that 
artifice lay, and he knew not what test would satisfy the noble and 
learaed lord. Could any one, be would ask, be more anxious for the 
wel£ure of the Protestant church than the individual by whom the clause 
which was now objected to had been framed ? There might, he admit- 
tedy be sotne defect in the preamble, but, as to artifice or design > 
ha thought it would be extremely difficult to find it out. Then the 
ttoble and learned lord desired that the whole preamble and recital 
of the act of Union should be inserted in this bill, because the rights and 
privileges, of the church of England ought to remain for ever. This 
was curious, since the noble and learned lord, who had been for a con- 
sidierablc portion of his life explaining the Constitution of this country, 
must know that the rights and privileges of the church were fully provided 
for by substantive laws. There was a limitation to the statute of Union, 
bat particular acts had been specifically passed for the establishment and 
preservation of the church. The noble and learned lord had expressed 
his dissatisfaction at the meagreness of this preamble — he complained 
that it was so very short — there was not, it appeared, matter enough in 
it for htm. The fact was, the noble and learned lord could not discover 
any just ground f(»r finding fault with it. He was like a sportsman^ 
who, having entered a wood, and not being able to start any game* 
bacMia dissatisfied. So it was with the noble and learned lord^-he 
finyid oo game in this preamble — there was bo sport before him, and of 
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course he had some cause to complain. (A laugh.) The noble lord bad 
applied his own doctrine to the preamble of Uie Test act, and, as be 
thought, very erroneously. The title and preamble of that bill did not 
say any thing about the establishment and preservation of the church. 
On the contrary, it set forth that its provisions were directed against 
Popish recusants, and were intended to quiet the minds of His Majes- 
ty's subjects. Then, with respect to the act of Union, waa the noble 
and learned lord so ignorant of what passed at that time, as not to know 
that the persons who were most instr-umental in procuring that act weie 
exceedingly anxious for the repeal of the Test act, or to do that whidi 
was equivalent to repeal, namely, to admit Protestant Dissenters within 
the pale of the church ? Therefore, he had a right to say that that act 
was not passed with a view to the establishment or preservation of the 
church, and the same might be observed of the preamble to the act of 
Union. When that event occurred, statutes and acts were passed for the 
express purpose. It was only necessary for him to allude to these acts, 
he was not called upon to describe them over and over agfun. He 
thought the argument of the noble and learned lord would have been 
better if no specific acts of parliament on this subject had been men- 
tioned ; but there were two acts mentioned in the act of Union, as acts 
for establishing, preserving, and rendering perpetual the church of 
England. The noble and learned lord might say, that the acts to which 
he had referred appeared to him to bear out the interpretation he had 
put on them ; but, unless he could, as a lawyer and historian, show that 
at the time of the Union the particular acts which he had quoted were 
passed for the purpose which he had assigned, then he must take leave to 
say, tliat the whole argument of the noble and learned lord was not 
worth a rush. He must, in that case, rest the whole of his argument on 
his own unsupported view of the case — that view being that the act of 
Union did establish and did preserve the church of England. Now, he 
contended, that the noble and learned lord had no right to quote the 
preamble of the act of Union, or the act itself, as a proof that it did so 
establish and preserve the church* Such a position was not to be 
received as a mere matter of course, even though the noble and learned 
lord and others might be of that opinion. It was necessary, in consider- 
ing that point, to look to other circumstances, which the noble and 
learned lord had omitted to do. It was not on one authority, however 
high or respectable, that their lordships could make such an applicatioa 
of that act. He conceived that the mtroduction of the word proposed 
was, at least, unnecessary, if it would not be injurious to the bill ; aad 
he did not think that the noble and learned lord had adduced any jnst 
reason in support of his amendment. He had no hesitation whatever in 
saying, that it must appear to every man's understanding (not legally or 
technically speaking, but practically speaking), if the matter proposed 
were introduced into this measure, and if no bills of Indemnity were 
hereafter passed, that they would place the Roman Catholics in a more 
severe situation than that in which they were placed at present. Under 
these circumstances, he would appeal to the candour of those who were 
enemies to the Roman Catholics. They were not enemies, and in so 
designating any noble lords he had not used a proper word, but be wonld 
appeal to those who were adverse to the Roman Catholic claims, and he 
would ask of them whether they would, in pasising an act of liberality 
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and justice towards one class of persons inflict an additional injury and 
a greater degree of hardship on another ? (Hear.) He thought, and he 
believed, that their lordships' kindness and candour would prevent them 
from taking such a step. With that feeling he should sit down — per- 
fectly certain that if their lordships changed the preamble in the way 
proposed, it would not render the measure better for the Dissenters, 
while it would inflict additional incapacities on the Roman Catholics. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, it did not appear to him that 
there was any thing in the preamble of the bill, or in the nature of the 
bill itself, that called for the amendment of his noble and learned friend. 
He alluded to the introduction of the preamble to the act of Union ; 
and he thought it right to state this, because he felt disposed to concur 
with his noble and learned friend on another point, namely, the Intro* 
duction of the word " Protestant." He begged leave to call the atten- 
tion of noble lords to the point to which the argument of his noble and 
learned friend was directed. The present question related solely to the 
Corporation act ; and the matter to be considered was, whether it would 
not be necessary, at a future period, as his noble and learned friend 
intended, to move that the word *' Protestant" should be inserted in the 
provisions of this bill, and whether, if that were not done, Roman 
Catholics might not be placed in the government of corporations in this 
kingdom. By the Corporation act, persons who were admitted to have a 
share in the government of corporations were obliged to take the oath of 
supremacy and the sacramental test. Now if they abrogated the sacra- 
mental test, all that such persons would have to take was the oath of 
topremacy, and nothing more. If, then, noble lords were of opinion, as 
seemed to be the general feeling, that the oath of supremacy v*'as not 
alone sufficient, it followed, as a consequence, if they did not agree to 
the amendment at a future period, that Roman Catholics, if they took 
the oath of supremacy, might take situations in corporate bodies. The 
question was, whether the oath of supremacy alone was or was not a 
sufficient defence against the admission of Roman Catholics into corpo- 
rations? His noble and learned friend had, over and over again, stated 
that it was not a sufficient defence. If that were so — if that position of 
his noble and learned friend were correct — then he^would say, that, so 
far as related to applications for admission into corporations, it might be 
necessary to insert the word << Protestant j" to guard against the possibi- 
lity of the event to which he had referred. — S9 much for that part of the 
subject. With respect to the other proposition, so far from concurring 
with his noble friend in its propriety, he certainly could not at all adopt it. 
The amendment which his noble friend had now made was, he thought, 
wholly unnecessary, because, looking to the declaration, it did appear to 
him to be full and satisfactory. He, therefore, should give his negative 
to the proposition of his noble and learned friend. With respect to 
the other point, if noble lords were not prepared to vote for the introduc- 
tion of the word '' Protestant," the consideration of that amendment 
might be postponed to, and discussed on, the third reading; and in 
the mean time their lordships might get forward with other parts of the 
.bill. That, however, he left to the consideration of the House. 

The Earl of FALMOUTH observed, that the noble baron (Holland) 
had stated, that the right hon. gentleman, whoever he was, who had 
framed the peamble of the bill then before them» was more than any 
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other man opposed to the claims of tlie Roman Catholics. He kn«w 
not whom that right hon. gentleman might be — he was not bonnd to 
know it — but he really though t, that, if he wished to show to that House 
and the country that he was unfriendly to the Roman Catholic claims, 
he might have adopted some more effectual mode of showing his kostilitj 
than that which appeared in the bill before their lordships. 

The Earl of ELDON felt extremely .anxious that the House should 
adopt the amendment which he had suggested. He wished to be clearly 
understood — ^what he meant distinctly to say was, that the preamble (M 
this billy as it at present stood, left a door open to the Roman Catholics^ 
and he was desirous to close it — he wished to preyent the entrance of 
Roman Catholics into corporations. Eramed as the preamble was, indi-* 
Tiduals of that persuasion might become members of corporations-r^Tea 
governing magistrates of corporations. He wished particularly to know 
from noble lords what there was in this act of Parliament that would 
prevent the necessity of passing de anno in tainum bills of Indemnity t 
t'erhaps it would not be necessary to pass such acts for the whole of 
those to whom this bill related — but he believed such acts would be 
called for by a great part of. them. He believed, that in the ead^ a 
much larger and longer declaration than that contained in the Teat act, 
though not the same, would be necessary. He had submitted an amend* 
ment to the declaration, which was calculated to remove many objections. 
He could not conceive how the House could, with any propriety, introduce 
into this bill a declaration, which not only admitted Protestant Dissentefs 
to take office, but would allow those also to hold office who held that 
class in utter detestation. He contended that it was their lordships? 
duty, unless they intended to destroy that unity which ought to preyail 
between the component parts of the State— for he considered office in the 
church as office in the State — to adopt the addition to the preamble whidi 
he had proposed, and thus to ascertain that the person taking the decia- 
ration was a Protestant. On the other hand, if their lordships did not 
choose to adopt the extract from a former act of parliament which he pro* 
posed, he felt that they would leave the whole establishment in a very critic' 
cal situation u nder the two first lines of this clause. The bill set forth, that 
it was ** expedient " to repeal certain parts of the acts now in force. This 
meant nothing. It was very easy to say that it was expedient, but the 
difficulty was to prove it so. He saw clearly that this clause, as it stood, 
would hie beneficial to the Roman Catholics, and therefore he should, at 
the proper time, move for the insertion of the preamble to the act of Union* 

Lord HOLLAND observed, that the noble and learned lord bad 
called their attention sufficiently to the preamble of the act of Union, and 
also to the preamble of the present bill. Now, he witdied the noble and 
learned lora would have looked to the preamble of another act, which 
formed a precedent for the present proceeding. He alluded to the pre- 
amble of the bill for superseding the Test act in Ireland. In the preainUe 
to that act, the noble and learned lord would not find any ingenious 
reasons laid down for the measure — even the obnoxious word ^' expedient'' 
was not introduced. The preamble stated, " That whereas in Queen 
Anne's time such and such acts were passed," and it went on to declare, 
'* Be it enacted that such and such acts be repealed." 

The Earl of ELDON stated, that he felt it to be most important that 
the recital which he hful so often referred to should be inserted -.before 
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the enacting part of the bill, and therefore he should persist in his 
amendment. 

The clause containing the declaration was then read, and the noble 
and learned lord moved his amendment. 
The House then divided — ^ 

Content, 31 | Not content, 71.. - 
On our re-admission we found their lordships discussing the next 
amendment proposed by Lord Eldon for the introduction of the word 
" Protestant " into the declaration. 

The Marquis of LANSDO WNE said many noble lords were not in 
attendance, as they did not imagine -that it was the intention of the noble 
lord (Eldon) to take the sense of the House upon his amendments. Indeed, 
such had. been the impression from the noble lord's statement the other 
night, that he merely intended to propose them for the purpose of having 
th^m recorded upon the Journals of the House. The noble lord had cer- 
tainly this evening re-called that pledge, and stated his determination to 
take the sense of the House upon each of his amendments. Under these 
circumstances, it was but fair to the noble lords who were absent, that 
some delay should be afforded, in order that they might have an opportu- 
nity of attending and giving their votes. 

hord ELDON said, he bad certainly on the other night expressed his 
intention of proposing these amendments with a view of having them put 
upon .the Journals of the House, but he never said on that occasion tnat 
he would not take the sense of the House upon them. He had never 
given any such pledge. He felt it most important to have his protest 
recorded against the present bill, a bill which in his opinion could not pass 
without having a mighty effect upon the Catholic question. Whatever 
then noble lords might do with this bill, such was his (Lord Eldon 's) con- 
viction of the mischievous consequences to be apprehended from its 
passing, that were he left alone he should divide against it. 

The Duke of ^WELLINGTON had been under the impression that 
his poble friend had merely stated his intention of having tliese amend- 
ments put in order that they should be recorded upon the Journals of the 
House. He (the Duke of Wellington) confessed that he doubted 
whether the word '* Protestant" should be .introduced into the declara- 
tion. Under any circumstances, it was not his (the Duke of Welling- 
ton's) intention, nor that of his right hon. friend elsewhere, to prejudice 
the Catholic question one way or the other. He conceived it would 
iiave been more judicious on the part of his noble friend opposite, to have 
postponed the proposal of this clause to another stage of the bill. The 
noble duke concluded by moving as an amendment, that the further con- 
sideration of the report be postponed until to-morrow. 

Lord ELDON had no objection to a further postponement of the 
consideration of the bill. Noble lords would thus have a better oppor- 
tunity of investigating the present clause, which he would contend ought 
to form a portion of the bill. 

The Bishop of CHESTER was anxious that a further delay of two 
or three days should be afforded, if not objectionable on the score of 
convenience. 

A noble lord, whose name we could not learn, gave notice, that at a 
future stage of the bill, he would propose the introduction of a clause to 
prevent Dissenters, who should become members of corporations, from 

' A A - • . . 
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ToUng apon questions respecting church patroniige and property belong- 
ing to such corporations. 

Lord ilOLLE proposed as an amendnicnt, that the further con^dera- 
tion of the report be postponed to Monday next, upon which the House 
divided — 

Content - - 24 | Not content - - 49 

the Duke of 'Wellington's amendment was then put and carried, 
and the further consideration of the report was accordingly postponed 
till to-morrow. 

Friday, April 25. 

On tlie motion for the Order of the day upon the Test and Corpora- 
tion acts' repeal bill, 

The Earl of ELDON rose, but spoke so low that for some time his 
observations were inaudibTe below the bar. His lordship was desired by 
^eral peers to speak louder, upon which the noble earl said, he Would 
endeavour to do so, though when he was called upon to speak so often, some 
allowance must be made for his voice beine damaged by use. We then 
understood the noble lord to say, that having an alteration to propose in 
the preamble of the second clause, he should move that the fallowing 
words be left out : — ** And whereas the Protestant Episcopal church of 
England and Ireland, and the doctrine, discipline, and govemment 
thereof, and the Protestaiit Presbyterian church of Scotland, atid the 
doctrine, discipline, and government thereof, are by the lavni of this 
realm severally established permanently and inviolably.'' His reason 
for wishing those words to be left out was, because he thought, and he 
again repeated that opinion, that that clause had been most insidioudy 
hti'oduced, not by those who had introduced it into the present bill, bat 
had been most insidiously introduced into those bills and thoise meiasures 
tcoiA which it had been most incautiously borrowed and introduced in 
this bill. The preamble set forth, that the doctHne, discipline, and 
government of the church, were severally secured : and yet they couM 
not be secured if the laws of the realm were -altered with rtopect to that 
which no man living could doubt were acts which, by the Union, were 
meant to be preserved as statutes then in force for the security of the 
dhiirch of England. He strongly contended that their lordships ought 
not to leave this clause standing as part of the present bill. It was not,^ 
however, his intention to divide the House upon his motion, his object in 
moving it being merely to have it entered upon the Journals of this 
House that he made such motion. 

Earl GREY hoped that the assurance of the noble and learned earl that 
he would merely move his amendment jiroybriita would be better observed 
than a similar assurance made by the same noble earl last night. He then 
Assured their lordships that he had no intention of dividing the House upon 
an amendment proposed by him, his only object being to have it entered 
upon the Journals ; upon the faith of which assurance several noble lords 
W&nt away. ' iN'evertheless, the noble and learned earl thought proper 
afterwards to divide the House upon his motion, behind the backs of 
those noble lords whose reliance upon the faith of this assurance had 
ihduced them to leave the House. He (Earl Grey) did not think it 
H^c^ssary to detain their lordships at present with the reaisons for which 
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he objected to thcf ^propcMkion •£- the noble and le&rned lord ; becaime, 
according to the forms of their ,lordihipe' House, the noble and learned 
lord was precluded fron aiOYiag midi a proposition, inasmuch as that 
question had already been disposed, of^it had be^i^settled by the decision 
of last night. In point of order, it was not competent for the noble and 
learned earl to make this proposition now ; for their lordships had already 
passed the pi^eamble of tne bill. C No, no," from spme noble lords.). 
He repeated that their lordships had already passed the preamble of the 
bill, and if noble lords woula do him the favour to listen to him, he 
would convince them that what he was stating was correct. The noble 
and learned earl, their lordships would recollect, had moved the intro*. 
duction of certain words, though what the use of these words could he^^ 
he (Earl Grey) was unable to discover, into the preamble of the bilU 
That proposition was negatived. Their lordships then proceeded beyon4 
the preanible, and the noble and learned earl moved the introduction of 
the words << that I am a Protestant " into the declaration. Now that 
motion bad-been made, and was under discussion, when it was agreed by 
the House, in order to give some noble lords an opportunity of more 
maturely considering its effects, to adjourn the further discussion of it 
jontil to^y. Therefore, he repeated, that in point of order, according 
to the forms and rules .of this ^ouse, it was impossible for the noble and 
leanyed earl to. make his present proposition in this stage of the bill* 
But it would be competent for the noble and learned lord at a future 
period, when the clause came to be put, to object to it altogether ; or he 
plight propose any amendment he pleased upon the third reading of .the 
jbill. Qut unless their lordships weife to say that it was competent for 
any noble, lord, after a question had been disposed of, to re-open it, and 
go over the same ground again, it was impossible for the noble and 
learned eail, consistently with the forms of the House, to proceed with 
Jiis pi^eent piioposition. 

The Earl of ELD ON should feel himself most highly culpable indeed 
i£. he had pursued the course ascribed to him by the noble earl ; but in 
fKunt of fact the noble earl was altogether mistaken. He would ask 
those noble lords who had attended to the proceedings last, night, if the 
House had even come to that part of the bill which he now proposed to 
nunit? Ojd the contrary, he asserted that the further consideration of the 
subject vras postpoiied before he could move his intended amendment, 
that the words '* I am a Protestant " should be introduced into the bill. 
,The noble earl was also mistaken when he stated that he (Lord Eldon) 
said it was only his intention to move his amendment pro ybrnta. He 
had said no such thing, and if he had been understood to say so, he was 
extremely sorry for having been so misconceived. But he could assure 
the noble earl that there was no man who heard him more anxious to 
uphold and observe the forms and rules of this House than he was; he 
^ottld rather that the whole of this wretched paltrv bill, mudi as he 
objected to it, should pass, without the slightest amendment, than that be 
should be in any manner guilty of an infringement of them. However^ 
jifter what the noble earl had stated, he was now determined not to press 
Jbis amendment. He would withdraw it out of compliment to the noble 
earl, although he did not think that that noble earl hietd treated him with 
all the candour which he should have expected at his hapds. He woukl 
now withdraw his proposition, but would avail himself, irf a futur«.g9q»- 
sioQ to take the opinion of the House upon it. 
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Earl GREY was sorry the noble and learned earl should think be 
treated him with any want of candour \ but he was not at all sensible of 
having done so. What the noble and learned earl had meant by what 
he said last night, he (Earl Grey) was unable to say ; but, judging from 
what he said, and from the impression which it conveyed, not only to bis 
mind but to the minds of other noble lords near him, he certainly under- 
stood him to mean what he (Earl Grey) had already stated. But if the 
noble and learned earl disclaimed any such intention, he (Earl Grey) was 
of course bound to believe that he had misconceived what he had said. 
The noble and learned earl now offered to withdraw his proposition in 
compliment to him (Earl Grey) ; but he wanted nothing from the noble 
and learned earl out of compliment. He repeated, that the pfoposiUon 
could not now be brought forward. Since he Imd before stiUed bis 
recollection of what had taken place last night, he had referred to the 
printed minutes of the House, and they fully bore out what he had said. 
In those minutes there was this entry : — *' It was then moved, that after 
the word * that' the words ^ I am a Protestant* be inserted ; which being 
put, the further consideration of the motion was adjourned until to-mor- 
row." (Hear, hear.) Now that fully corroborated his recollection of 
what had taken place, and supported his (Earl Gtey's) objection, that it 
was incompetent for the noble and learned earl, consistently widi the 
rules and forms of the House, to bring forward his proposition now. 

The Earl of ELDON had only to say, upon his honour, he never did 
move that amendment. (Earl Grey. — -'^ Then it is upon the minutes.") 
He knew it was so placed upon the minutes, because the noble earl had 
read it to him ; but he would assert, thiat whoever had so placed it upon 
the minutes, had done so without bein? w^rriinted by the fact. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that as far as he recollected, the 
course of proceeding last night had been this — the noble and learned locd 
moved an amendment, which was negatived ; he afterwards stated » that 
he meant to move another amendment, introducing the words '^ I am a 
Protestant " into the declaration, and proceeded to state the grounds on 
which he meant to move that amendment. Some noble lords then pro- 
posed that the subject should stand over till to-night, in order to give 
them an opportunity of considering it ; upon which it was moved that the 
question be adjourned to this evening ; Imt he did not think, to the best 
of his memory, that his noble and learned friend had moved his amend- 
ment. (Hear.) 

Lord HOLLAND said, that it was quite clear that the noble and 
learned lord's recollection was inaccurate, because the noble lord was 
bound not to put a motion on a motion. The House had been told at the 
commencement of this session, that the Turks were -so good that what 
was said in mere conversation on their part was as good and as much to 
be relied upon as if it were recorded and ratified by the most solemn 
treaty ; but we poor Christians, having only the (rail memories of mortals, 
were sometimes apt to forget what we said, and, consequently, it was 
usual to have it written down when it was important, that- it should not 
be forgotten. Now, whatever might be the noble and learned lord's 
recollection of what took place last night, there was the document from 
which it appeared the motion was made ; and if any additional proof were 
necessary, it was to be found in whathad been stated by the noble and 
learned lord, who said thatlwo speeches had been made upon it ; because. 
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who ever heard of any noble lord getting up and making a speech to-^ay 
ID support of a motion which he intended to bring forward to-morrow ? 
It was clear, therefore* that question was decided. The noble and learned 
lord, however, seemed to disregard the records of the House, and called 
upon the House to take his assertion in preference. Now, he (Lord 
JHoUand) was — 

plain blunt man, 



*< For he had neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
« Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech 
*' To stir men's blood." 

But only let him suppose that he, or any of. his noble friends near him, 
bad attempted to deny the authority of the records of this House, what 
dreadful ooosequences would they not be told would ensue from over- 
tarning the records of the House, and subverting and trampling under 
foot all the sacred rules and usages, and customs, handed down to them 
by their ancestors, (Cheers.) If such a proceeding as this were to be 
allowed, any man who, after a measure had been carried, wished to defeat 
that measure, would have nothing to do but, when it was passed, go back 
again, and say that the motion had not been made.. Their lordships roust 
be bound by their own records, or there was an end of the forms of the 
House. The noble and learned earl, however, fortunately for himself, — 
he would not say fortunately for the House, — would have another oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward his proposition ; but unquestionably to do so 
now would be against all rule and all order. 

The Earl of £LDON would now withdraw his motion altogether ; 
but be would again repeat, that he had never got to that motion which 
referred to the introduction of the words '* I am a Protestant " into the 
declaration. What he had said was, that that amendment ought to be 
introduced, but he had certainly never made the motion. Norwithstanding 
all that the noble lord (Holland) had said about his (Lord Eldon's) 
affection for ancient rules and orders, he could assure him that he had 
not that blind affection for them which the noble lord seemed to ascribe 
to him. = He repeated, that he now withdrew his proposition, and would 
only further observe, that he never knew a lawyer who was thought to 
know any thing of politics, while every politician thought himself an 
excellent lawyer. (A laugh.) However, he left the noble lord to the 
full enjoyment of all his knowledge both of politics and law. He would 
DOW leave it to any noble lord to propose any alteration in the declara- 
tion he thought proper, or if no noble lord was disposed to do so, he 
(Lord Eldon) would make his motion, that the words <* I am a Protes- 
tant " be introduced into the declaration in this clause. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON suggested that the Order of the day 
be read. 

It was read accordingly^ upon which 

The Earl of ELDON rose and said, he thought the noble lord behind 
him (Lord Holland) and he should never agree about this bill (*' hear," 
from Lord Holland) ; but he was satisfied that, nevertheless, they would 
never disagree about it with want of temper. He would now propose 
(the clause having been read by the clerk), that instead of the word 
'^ declare," the word *^ swear " be substituted. The noble and learned 
mal proceeded to state hi;i reasons for making thia propontiony but in 
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a tone of voice so indistinct, as not to be understood below the bte. I» 
the course of his observations, he related an anecdote of a person who 
wished to be excused serving in the militia, and who bad consented to 
make the declaration, under the act of 1778, as a cheaper mode of 
avoiding serving than finding a. substitute. Uis lordship concluded by 
moving, that the word '^ swear " be substituted for '< declare ;'' but he 
only did so, for the purpose of having such motion entered on the Jour- 
nals of the House. 

Earl GREY rose to order. The House b$id left off li^tt night at a part 
of the clause subsequent to that in whiph the noble and learned earjji aow 
moved tQ introduce his amendment ; it was therefore iaqompetenilbf liiai 
.to make that motion now. He (Earl Grey) was smprisfsd fe9:be«t 
the noble and learned earl re-assert that he had not vm^A Ittp wusttigm bml 
«ight for the introduction of the words *< I am a Pf<il^9|bMH«!' kito tbt 
declaration in this clause. How could they tell whatbad-.l^Qeii done butt 
by the records of the House ? iN^ow, if a false entry bad -beeB made is 
those records, a fault had been conunitted by some person, apd it ovg^t 
to be noticed. But he (Earl Grey) certainly thought that the notioa 
had been made, and his recollection was confirmed by the minates« In 
future, he hoped that, to avoid accidents, every motion would be read 
and put it before it was entered on the records of the Hovse. He con- 
ceived the House was now bound to proceed to the consideration of that 
question which was under discussion when they adjourned. 

The Earl of ELD ON hoped to be understood as withdnMftpg these 
two motions, but not admitting the fact. He would now. iifdve, that 
there be inserted after the words, '<on the faith of a Christian that,'' 
these words, '* I am a Protestant." He wished their lordships, in tie 
first place, to understand that what he was now proposing had relatioD to 
the Corporation act only, and not to the Test act. He also begged to say 
he solemnly protested that he would not make^ this motion, if he thought 
that it operated any prejudice to the claims of the Roman Catholics. 
What he wished was, that the present bill, if passed, ehould not in any way 
either retard or promote the views of the Roman Catholics. If he thoqg^ 
that his proposition would injure that question, he assured their lordships 
he would not make it; but, on the other hand, he wpuld oppose whatev^ 
he thought calculated to promote those views. His anxiety was, that 
this bill, if it passed, should pass without affecting the Roraaii Catholic 
claims one w«y or the other. And it appeared to him to be necessary to 
press this assurance upon their lord&diips' attention, because, bavii^; 
always opposed the claims of the Roman Catholics, and being deter- 
mined, unless he had arguments to convince him that he had hitherto 
taken a mistaken view of that important question, still to continue to 
oppose them, he was desirous that noble lords should keep him distinct 
from that question at present. His only motive in proposing this amend- 
ment was, because, if this clause were to be en|M^ted without these words 
it would have the effect of materially promoting the views of the Roman 
Catholics. He now wished to say a few words agaiii on this subject 
This declaration to which^his present amendment referred, had nothing. to 
do with the subsequent part of the bill, with respect to the Test act 
Now the Corporation act, to which alone it did refer, proceeded to state 
what persons were to be. brought into corporations in future. It .said, 
Ahat BO. mayor j^iecorder, bailiffs,. :&c. should be elecled. wdbot-.hMl moI 
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telcen the sacrament within 12 months preceding his election* There was 
not a word said about his taking it after being elected. The Test act re- 
quired that persons appointed to any ofRces of trust should take the sacra^ 
ment within six months. Now the Corporation act required that they 
should take some oaths, but which were altered by three subsequent acts 
of parliament, by which they were to take the substituted oaths instead 
of those mentioned in the Corporation act. But in no subsequent act 
were they required to take the declaration against transubstantiation. 
Now, be desired to know by what act of parliament a person filling a 
corporate office, as such, was bound /o take the declaration against tran- 
substantiation ? A man might be a mayor, or an alderman, and not a 
justice of the peace, and unless he was a justice of the peace, he 
wisheid to know by what act he was required to take the declaration 
against transubstantiation? It was nothing more than proper, inas-» 
much as, with respect to corporations, their lordships were about to 
repeal the act imposing the sacramental test, that something approaching 
at least to the same security should be substituted in its stead. 
That test would not now operate, except in cases where the indivi- 
dual wias not only a member of the corporation, but a justice of the 
p^ace also. A man might come and take the present declaration^ 
without being of any religion at all. This, he contended, was the case 
with reference to the present declaration. Individuals of any denomina- 
tion, if they chose to apply, might get into corporations; and unless they 
were thereby to become magistrates, the sacramental test was dispensed 
with. Persons of the Roman Catholic persuasion, the antecedent test 
of the sacrament being removed, might avail themselves of its repeal, 
and become members of corporations. Of the propriety of annulling 
that test he should now say nothing : but under this bill it was evident 
that any person might enter a corporation, and remain there immovably, 
without being bound to take any test whatever, except the very unsatis- 
factory one that he would not attempt to injure or disturb the established 
church of the country, by virtue of any power vested in him by reason 
of his office. Individuals entering office would be equally bound, with- 
out taking any such declaration, not to injure the established church, as 
honest and conscientious men. He therefore said, if they left the act in 
tllis way, it would be incomplete and unsatisfactory. - Their lordships 
ought to frame it, and to pass it, as an act neither prejudicing nor pro- 
moting the claims of the Koman Catholics, — a situation in which it did 
not stand at present. He wished the measure to be so drawn up, as not 
to interfere with the interests or claims of the Roman Catholics, when 
that question came to be substantively discussed ; but he did not think 
that any declaration should be agreed to that did not call on the indivi* 
dual taking it to declare, ** I am a Protestant.'^ That was a fair and 
honest proposition. If he were wrong in point of law on this subject, he 
could only say that he could not, for his life and soul, discover where his 
error lay. He had taken much pains to arrive at a just knowledge of 
the question ; he had read many acts of Parliament on the subject ; and 
he confessed that he could npt discover on what point he was wrong. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, he felt himself bound, after 
what had fallen from his noble and learned friend, to state the opinion 
which he entertained on this question. He rejoiced that their lordships 
had acceded to the proposition for postponing the consideration of this 
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duke at the head of His Majesty's Government; because he admitted 
that the observations which were then thrown out by his noble and 
learned friend had the effect of creating doubts in his mind ; but .the 
delay that had taken place had afforded leisure for reflection and inquiry;. 
and, after the most mature consideration , he was. of opinion that there 
was nothing of solidity in his noble and learned friend's objectiott« 
(Hear.) If he could bring himself for a moment to believe that the 
words proposed were calculated to give such a complexion to the que^ 
tion as his noble and learned friend (lad describe^d, he should be the laei 
man in that House to oppose them. But, because he was of opinioo that- 
they would produce no such effect, and because he felt that their inser- 
tion would only create irritation in the country, he felt himself boiiBd to 
vote against the motion of his noble and learned friend, (Hear.) The 
question for consideration was this, — whether, if the words proposed 
were not inserted as part of the declaration, would Roman Catholics have 
the power of becoming governing members of corporations in this oouo-> 
try? How, then, stood the law with reference to the maxim which his 
noble and learned friend had laid down? Every person , being. the 
governing member of a corporation, was bound, before his election, te 
take the sacramental test, and he was bound also, on his election, to take 
the oath of supremacy ; so that if the legislature abrogated the sacramen- 
tal test, they would still leave, in full force, the oath of supremacy. He 
called on noble lords, in considering this question, not to listen to rumours 
and surmises against the Roman Catholics; and he would ask them to- 
declare, calmly and temperately, whether the oath of supremacy was not* 
obligatory on the consciences of the Roman Catholics. So far as he had 
been able to make inquiry, and he had consulted persons of the greatest 
honour and probity, he was satisfied that the oath of supremacy was felt 
to be highly obligatory on the Roman Catholics. Therefore he contended^ 
that so long as the necessity existed for taking that oath, it formed an 
effectual bar against the Roman Catholics. He would argue, stopping 
here, not going a single step farther — repealing the sacramental Test, 
but leaving the necessity of taking the oath of supremacy in full force — 
there was a complete bar against the intrusion of the Roman Catholics. 
But he did not stop here. He differed entirely from his noble and 
learned friend ; but, at the same time> felt it incumbent on him, when he 
declared before their lordships, that he differed from his noble and 
learned friend on a point of law (and he did so, with great respect and 
deference for his noble and learned friend's experience) to say, that it 
was the importance of the occasion which called on him to exercise bis 
own judgment and understanding. (Hear.) He well knew the talents, 
aided by the experience, which his noble and learned friend possessed; 
still, however, he trusted that the House would give him credit for acting 
from principle, in the view which he had taken, and that therefore he 
should stand excused for opposing his noble and learned friend. . His 
noble and learned friend had asked, by what act of parliament, by what 
statute, a corporator was bound to take the declaration against transub- 
stantiation ? He answered, that the governing corporator was bound to 
take it, by the operation of the Test act, to which his noble and learned 
friend had referred. He had looked to that act of parliament — he bad- 
read the terms of it— and the necessity of that declaration being taken 
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by erery person holding any office, civil or military, in this kingdom, 
was there laid down. The nrst impression on bis mind on looking to 
that act of Parliament was, that those words were controlled, in sub- 
stance, by the subsequent words, which referred to offices held under the 
Crown. No person understanding grammatical construction, looking to 
the way in which the clause was drawn up, but must see, that persons 
holding offices, civil or military, under the Crown, were bound by the 
words of the act to take the declaration against transubstantiation. . Bnt 
any doqbt he might have, as to whether these words were confined to 
offices under the Crown, were removed by another part of the act of 
Parliament, for he there saw words that would have been utterly useless 
if th^ enactments were limited to that point. A proviso was introduced, 
excepting from Uie operation of the act a great number*of persons holding 
inferior offices not under the Crown. Now, if the original enacting 
clause was confined to offices . held under the Crown, it would be 
useless thus to exclude from the operation of the act of Parliament per- 
sons who held no such office. He, therefore, contended that the act 
extended to every person holding a civil office, and did not refer alone to 
privy councillors and other high dignitaries in the State. This construc- 
tion was entirely confirmed by the proviso, which it would have been 
absurd to introduce if persons holding office under the Crown were alone 
contemplated by the bill. He felt, in his situation, after what had been 
eaid by his noble and learned friend, that it was necessary to proceed 
with the utmost caution ; and he therefore made some inquiries as to the 
practice which prevailed in corporations. He inquir^ whether the 
governing officers of corporations, not being in His Majesty's commission 
of the peace, took the declaration against transubstantiation — ^whether 
those persons came within the meaning of the act, the ordinary practice 
being, in his opinion, the true expounder of the law. He had stated this 
question thus plunly to the highest magistrate in the city — to the Re- 
corder of London — and that learned individual had this day informed 
him, that after a careful search in the records of the city of London, ha 
found the custom universally and uniformly to have been, for the mem- 
bers of the Common-Council — not that part of the corporation who 
were magistrates — to take the declaration against transubstantiation, 
(Hear.) He referred, in support of his view of the subject, to the act 
of Parliament, and to the proviso introduced into the statute, and he 
had all this confirmed by a reference to the. custom of the .first corpora-^ 
tion in the country, evidenced and authentipated by the first law-officer 
of that corporation. If, then, they repealed the sacramental test, what 
had they left? Still those applying for particular situations must take 
the oath of supremacy, which, with all his feelings and all his prejudices 
on this subject, he considered to be sufficiently binding. (Hear.) But 
beyond this there still existed the necessity for subscribing to the decla- 
ration against transubstantiation, in the manner which he had already 
pointed out. If, therefore, their lordships were of this opinion, he 
conjured them not to adopt the amendment. (Hear.) He would say, 
that it was calculated to create irritation, — that it was likely to do incal- 
culable mischief in this country. (Hear.) Seeing how the measure had 
been supported by the right reverend bench in that House, — seeing that 
it had been approved of in the other House of Parliament, by those who- 
were most zealous for the establbhed church, — seeing that no petitions 
B B 
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iHuf b^^ii preseated agftimt it, — eoiMtidering^ Chat tfiose two learned and 
itiustrious corporations, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridce, 
which were always so Actively alive to the interests of the church, under 
Whose car^ and patronage the dhlirch was specially placed, as its most 
vigilant guardians, did not petition against the hill, or express a wish 
that it woald not pass, he trusted that these combined circunastances 
would ^nsare th6 success of the ifieasure. (H^ar.) Vfhen he i^bllected 
that the ifight reverend bench had supported the bill With so nuch can- 
dour, so mach eloqiienc^, and so ifnuch ability (hear), he hoped Aat 
their lordships wotild haVe s^nt it out to the world in efuch a friendly 
iDfanner, accompanied with such a spirit of condliatiOff , as would liaye 
been highly advaffta|eous to the country. (Hei,r.) He certainly felt 
distressed at the conduct pursued by his noble and learned friend,— con- 
duct, no doubt, arising mm the best and mos^ conscientious motives, 
hfat which was likely to produce much irritation. He gave bim the 
highest credit for his talents, for liis great legal powers, and for his zeal 
for the Interest of th^ cbatcb^ but he thought that the exercise of those 
tAlents, of those powers, And o^ that ze^I, in the present instance, wail 
decidedly mischievous. (Hear.) 

The Bishop Of 6L0TJCESTER said, be was not aware, he candidly 
confessed, of the legal point Which the noble and learned lord on the 
woolsack bad stated, — namely, that it was customary for any but the 
principal o£Scers of corporations to take the declaration agamst transub- 
•tSDtiation. That, undoubtedly, made considerable alteration in the case, 
and many persons might think that it formed a sufficient security against 
the admission of the Koman Catholics. That was a matter, nowever, 
which should be strictly provided for ; because the corporations of this 
country, in many instances, were trustees of coirsiderable properties. 
They had the care of property connected with the foundation of schools 
and other public charities, as Well as of funds which were orrginally 
bequeathed for ecclesiastical purposes. It was therefore proper that the 
Catholics shoold be excluded from coming into corporations ; and With 
that view he could not conceive what good election could be urged 
against the suggestion of the noble and learned lord who proposed tiiat 
the word *^ Prot^tant '^ shoidd be introduced. He dia not exactly 
know whether tills bill would make for or against the Roman Catholics; 
but, in legislating for the Dissenters, he thought the measure, whatever 
it WB$f should go to that point alone. How this bill Would ultimately 
affect the Roman Catholics, he did not now mean to consider, although 
be had a decided opinion on die subject. He was sorry to take up their 
k^dships* time, but he Wished to state the general grounds on which he 

Sroceeded with respect to this measure. When he first heard of its iritro- 
uction into the other House, he confessed it gave him alarm, because he 
believed it to be a mischievous measure, and he felt considerably surprised 
when he saw petitions presented in such immense numbers to their lord- 
ships' house. There was not one of those petitions, he believed, except- 
ing one introduced by a noble earl on the opposite side of the House, and 
a second presented by the noble duke at the head of the Government, 
that did not breathe a spirit of ill-feeling towards the church establishment, 
— nay, that did not express detestation against it. (No, no.) He did 
not approve of the bill in its original form ; and, with every desire to let 
tiia DiMenters into tke different offices of Government^ lio far as the seen- 
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rky of the State was provided for, he deemed it just ^nd proper ,ihat thf| 
declaration ^should be altered, t^ afford that security. If the piropolEiitioii 
for altering the declaration had been agreed to, the conseayence would 
be, that the chucch of £|igland would ^^l perfectly satisfied— the.chorcb 
of Scotland might have been introduced in a manner equally satisffctpry^ 
the members of that dmrcb being called on to jreceiv^ the necessary rite^ 
iKscording to the forms of their religion, ^t the appointed time ; and it 
was well known that the ^Vesleyan ]M(ethodist8 would have raised np 
objection to such an arrangement. In speaking of those petitioners who 
now prayed for relief, he meant to say nothing disr^pectfui. He ,ki)e(W 
and esteemed many of the^ for their candour, their charity, and their 
humanity. J3ut he must .say, that whenever they came in contact witjii 
ftny thing connected with the ^stat)Ush^(l churqh, esp^ially points p{ du^ 
cipline a!nd 4octrine» they showed a decided hostility to it. He thereforf 
saw no other mode for the security of the established church than to h^v^ 
a more strict declaratiofi. The Dissenters were a powerful bpdy, they 
had great control in m^y places^ they had established schools in various 
parts of .the country, and it was not unworthy of remark, that they frer 
quently kept the children at those schools on the Sunday when the service 
of the churcli^ wa^ gpiqg on, by wl^icb.tl^ey w^ve ^ep^iyed of religious 
instruction. If their lordships would permit him he would aoii^ntiqnonf^ 
circumstance connected viith this point .which was worthy of attention. 
If they looked at the report of the committee oif the Bouse of Commons 
on education, they would (ind it stated, in the evidence of Dr. Hunt« 
that, in his opinion, , one great cause of the increase of crime w^ thf^ 
(detaiiBiag the children of these schools. He felt the utmost confidence 
in the present Government, and he wc^i disposed to acquiesce in the .pro*- 
risions of the bill, if proper securities were proyided for the safeguard o( 
the chuch, and he trusted that the suggestions tnrown out by the nobl^ 
and leaned. lord would have their full weight. 

The Earl of CARLISLE said a few words, but they were nearly 
inaudible below the bar. We un4erstood him to disapprove of the 
amendment. 

The Earl of GUILFORD said, he thought the course which had 
bjeen taken, in that House, on this occasion, tended to repress freedom of 
discussion, and to enforce this principle, that no noble lord should stat^ 
his opinions fairly and conscientiously, and support those opinions by 
such arguments as he could adduce^ provided that those high .i^uthoriti^ 
amongst their lordships, for whom no man entertained a n^ore .i^incere 
respect than he 4i<I» b^ previously delivered opinions of a contrary 
nature. This, however, should qever prevent him from stating his senti- 
ments. On the .second reading of the present bill, when he heard the 
opinion of the right reverend bench, or of the majority of them, given in 
condemnation of the sacramental test, he had abstained from delivering 
his sentiments to the House, and for this reason, — because he waited to 
see what securities could be obtained in the committee, in exchange for 
that wh^h he considered as the most important security for church and 
State. He wished to see a security fully adequate adopted ip the plac^ 
of that which was. removed ; but tie did apt think that any ample.or ^Or 
qqate. security was offered to the church. Therefore, he woqld pow stuta* 
mi he felt himself bouqd to yote against thu bill, .in QppQBJtioii .io Ji^ 
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cionfidetit, be materially detrimental to the best iotorestk of the drafdi; 
and therefore would injure the Constitution both in chuTdi and State. 
Having said so much, he fdthimselfbotand, in consequence t>f Hie apeeek 
of the noble and learned lord on tiie woolsack, to state MeAy, in justice 
to his own character (not that his opmion was likely to have any weight 
with the Houscj^ when opposed to so respectable authority), but atill he 
felt himself called upon, in justice to his own charcater,' to explain wh^ 
he could not make up his mind conscientiomdy to vote against the ooati- 
iniance of the sacramental test. In that feeling he coincided with many 
of the most resjpeetable memberis of the church. He would, in the first 
place, look at the subject in a political point of view ; and he would say; 
that whenever danger was likely to arise to the State, on account of reli- 
gious opinion, conformity or exclusion were the only securities that cooM 
be adopted. -Religiously speaking, he would willingly abandon the 
sacramental test, if any other adequate security could be found; but 
when he 'calmly considered the question — when it was asked whether this 
holy rite was to be profaned, then he felt that the individual who came 
forward, iand not the law, was guilty of profanation. The church was 
not to be invaded and her rights trampled under foot for want of security: 
Therefore, let the sacramental test remain — let the church stand — and 
let those who profaned the sacred lite be condemned, and not -the law. 
• The Earl of RODEN said, as he had not heard from any noble lord 
the expression of opinions similar to those which he held on this impor- 
tant bill he hoped their lordships would forgive him for a few moments, 
vrhile he endeavoured to state what his opinions on the subject were. 
He was one of those who conceived it to be most important to listen to 
the conscientious scruples of the Dissenters of this country. He was one 
of those who thought that it would be wise in the Legislature, if they 
removed from the Statute-book that sacramental test which was objected 
to by many Christians — not only Dissenters but members of the church 
of England ; — but he was also of opinion, that it was very important 
indeed, that some additional declaration should be substituted in its plaee, 
instead of that which was now proposed. The declaration of which he 
would approve, should not merely be framed to protect the temporalities 
of the church of England from apprehended danger — ^it should not merely 
have reference to the probable occurrence of machinatioas that might 
undermine it : no, he would go much further, he would place on record, 
in the strongest manner possible, the gratifying fact, tnat Christianity 
itself was the most prominent feature of the British Constitution. But it 
appeared to him, so far as the bill had gone, that Christianity had been 
altogether ovedooked — that greatest of all subjects had been passed 
unnoticed ; but the riches, the temporalities, the rights, the privileges, 
and the immunities of the established church had been carefully attended 
to. He, for one, lamented exceedingly that that clause, which embraeed 
the words, ** on the true faith of a Christian," had been agreed to, ie 
preference to the clause proposed by the noble earl opposite, which ran 
thtis-^^' I do solemnly and smcerely declare, in the presence of Almighty 
God, and of his Son, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ," &c. tie 
eertansly regretted that their lordships had preferred the chtase, as it nap 
stood, to that which, he had last quoted ; because, as he viewed the daons 
it'app^ifed to biin to.be altof^tber liseless, «p far as. regarded the ma« 
aifestatioo of Christiaa principle. And why ? Because a donbl wo«U 
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still remain as ta what was the true faith of a Christian ; whereas, in the 
rejected clause, the fact was expressed, and carried as much convictioik 
to bis mind as the sacramental test itself. He knew not whether he had 
made himself uqderstodd, but such was his feeling on this great subject. 
He believed that the bill, as it now stood, would not meet with th^ 
ftfiprofaation of Uie great body of the Chiistian people of England^— nay, 
he believed the Dissenters themselves would not be satisfied with it. He 
regretted extremely, as a member of the church of England, and yield- 
iiig' to none of their lordships in. sincere good wishes for its prospe- 
rity, that, in the 19th century, the right rev. bench, the successors of 
Ridley, liatimer, and Cranmer, should feel it to be their duty to oppose 
the ekmse which had been introduced by his noble friend, and which 
^ent merely to enable individuals in a Christian State and country, to 
declare their belief in the law of Jesus Christ. He had heard much 
from noble lords on the other side of the House, as to the religious peace 
.which woqid be secured by this measure. So far, however, from that 
being the case, he thought that a great alarm existed at this moment both 
in the minds of churchmen and Dissenters on this subject. But he did 
think that, even if peace were purchased at such an expense, it would 
foe very dearly purchased indeed. He felt strongly on this question, and 
he could «ssure the House that nothing but a conscientious feeling of 
Christian duty had induced him to trouble their lordships on this 
occasion. 

The Bishop of LINCOLN wished to say a very few words, in con- 
sequence of what had fallen from the noble earl who had just sat down. 
The noble earl had been pleased to make some remarks on the conduct 
of the right rev. bench, which, in his opinion, were not called for. The 
noble earl had asserted, that the right rev. bench were less anxious to 
preserve the spiritualities than the temporalities of the church. To such 
a proposition he could not subscribe. If any attempt had been made to 
abrogate the national creed, — if any part of the discipline of the church 
had been impugned, — if any doctrine of Christianity had been treated 
slightly, sucn an attempt would have been treated as it deserved ; but 
nothing of the kind had been hinted or whispered. But he never under- 
stood the proposition to have any reference to the doctrines or spirituali- 
ties of the church. What was the proposition now before the House ? It 
was a proposition for the repeal of a portion of two acts which prevented 
the admission of Protestant Dissenters from the church of England to 
office. That was the real question before them, and what possible con- 
nexion had it with the doctrines and spiritualities of the established 
church ? (Loud cries of '' hear, hear.") The charge brought forward 
by the noble lord — for the diarge had been made, though perhaps not 
directly intended by his lordship— must have originated in a total mis-^ 
conception of the question before the House, or from a confusion of two 
things which were in their nature perfectly distinct — the existence of 
the charch in its spiritual capacity, and its existence as a temporal 
establishment connected with the State. The noble lord must be aware 
that the church, considered in its spiritual character, could not be 
affected by the acts of a human legislature. (Hear.) It might be sepa- 
rated from its connexion with the State ; its ministers might be ejected 
from their' benefices; their revenues might be transferred to other minis- 
dttertedto secular purposes ; hati still the church would rematai 
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A religious commuoity ; its members would still continue to meet together 
as a society of Christians, and its rites and forms would still remain un* 
impaired and unaftected : and though the church might be impoverished 
in worldly wealthy it would be rich in spiritual virtues. (Hear.) Tbt 
charge, then, so undeservedly preferred by the noble lord, must have 
arisen from his confounding the spiritual character of the church with it» 
legal existence. To such a serious chfU'gCi hp^v^ever, he (the Bishop of 
Itincoln) felt it his duty to give a prompt and imn(iediate contradiction. 

The Bishop of CHESTER said the charge made by the noble lord 
(Roden) was of such a character, that he washed to ofter a few observa- 
tions upon it^ in addition to those which had fallen from bis light Key;, 
friend. The noble lord was pleased to consider the aots which it wt| 
the object of the present bill to repefil, as a species of reUgious security* 
Now he (the Bishop of Chester) looked upon these acts fi$ mere political 
securities, and. that there was nothing whatever religious in their tendency 
or nature. The spiritual existence of the church did not depend udoo 
human legislation. The church was merely connected as an establish* 
ment with the State, as the means of emolimient and support for its mill-' 
isters. The ministers were appointed under the State, and it was only in 
its temporal capacity that it was subject .to the interference of the legis- 
lature. It was rather uncharitable, then, in the noble lord who made 
such professions of charity, to have thus preferred a charge which had 
clearly uo foundation in fact. If the present proposition at all interfered 
with the spii^itualities, or at all went to undermine the doctrines of the 
church, no man would be more firmly opposed to it than )ie (the Bishop 
of Chester) : but he supported it, because he considered that it had quits 
a contrary tendency. It was therefore a most unfounded imputation cast 
upon the Bishops in that House^o sav, that on this occasion they evinced 
a regard solely to the temporalities of the church. The more warmly ht 
(the Bishop of Chester) was attached tp the spiritualities and Christiaa 
doctrines of the church, the ipore anxious was he that the proposed 
measure should be passed tbrgugh that House as one of Christian conci- 
liation. (Hear, hear.) 

The Earl of RODEN assured .the right rev. prelates that he never 
meant to insinuate that they looked oiily to the temporalities, and were 
regardless of the spiritual maintenance of th^ phurqh. All he intended 
to say was, that those persons who were rcindered eligible to office should 
be required to declare their belief in our Lord and bavipur Jesus Christ 

Lord REDESDALE said, it was proposed to do away with the 
sacramental test, and to substitute in its stead a simple deQlara^on, to be 
made by all persons whp should be appoiqted to offices where that test 
had been hitherto required. .Under these circumstam^es he could not 
conceive any solid oMection io the amendment proposed by his noble 
and learned friend. The only objection he had heard urg^ to it was, 
that it was not only not necessary, but that it was quite superfluous ; 
and it was argued, that after the repeal of the Test act, the fleclaratio^ 
against transubstantiation would still remain as asufficieut barrier against 
the admission of Roman Qatholics to office. Npiv, he (Lord Redes* 
dale) would say, that there were many persons who were t^wiv to take 
the declaraUon against transubstantiation, t^t who were still very fai 
from ;t>eing Protestiints, according to thi^t $eqse qf -the wxird in which il 
was generally understo(Ml. He would call the attentipn of noble lords-r 
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Sirtio were anxioas for tlie support and mainteoatice of the establfshed 
^liarch, to this fdct. They should recollect that there was an essential 
difference between a religious society regulated by law, and a religious 
Society which was neither controlled nor regulated by law. This was an 
important difference. The religious society which was controlled by law, 
could not do any thing inconsistent with the law; but, on the oth^r 
hand, the religious society which was not so controlled and regulated, 
disavowed and disowned all law. He (Lord Redesdale) therefore ob- 

tcted to the present bill, because it went to admit to. office, and to 
fluential situations, persons who belonged to religious societies that were 
hot regulated by law. That was his argument against the measure. They 
liad upon their table a number of petitions in favour of the measure froth 
the friends of religious liberty — ** The friends of religious liberty !" Did 
reli^bus liberty mean the possession of political power, for political 
tfower, and nothing else, was manifestly the object and the aim of those 
who petitioned in favour of the present measure? He (Lord Kedesdale) 
was somewhat surprised to find that many persons belonging to the 
established church of Scotland and to the established church of this 
country, had joined in those petitions with the persons who described 
themselves as the friends of religious liberty. There was a difference 
between liberty and licentiousness. True liberty was regulated by law. 
Jftnt the liberty sought for by many of these persons was not a liberty 
regulated by law, bu,t a liberty which shall not be regulated by law. He 
Could see no just or tenable objection to his noble and learned friend's 
Itmendmetit. It had beeii described as superfluous, but that very objec- 
tion afforded grounds for asserting that it was not superfluous. The word 
which his noble and learned friend proposed to introduce into the decla- 
fation was one of great importance. (Hear.) If a man declared that he 
Was ft Christian and a Protestant, he would profess himself a member of 
M religious society who called themselves Christians and Protestants ; 
<lfid he could not belong to that religious sociefty who, while they called 
themselves Christians, were not Protestants, — ^namely, the members of 
the church of Rome. These iF^ere his reasons for supporting the noble 
lord's amendment, and he coiild not find a single solid objection utged' 
ilgaitist it. It was characterized as superfluous; but it could hot be 
iianerfluous, since it had been i^ufBciently important to have received, as 
it had, so much attention and consideration in that Houses 

The Earl of ELDON said, after what had been stated by such an 
authority as the nobte lord on the woolsack, he felt it imperative to 
trespass on their lordships' attention for a few moments. The noble lord 
httd charged hi in (Lord Eldon) with what he called mischievdtis eotiduct 
on this occasion. He (Lord Eldori) trusted that he had too long 
engaged the attention of noble lords in that House not to receive from 
them now a patient hearing while he replied to such a charge, coming 
from such A place, and such an authority. He would say, that when 
the noble lord on the woolsack had gone through all the different situ-^ 
ations in which he (Lord Eldon) had served that House and the country, 
it would be then imputed to the noble lord with as little reason as it had 
been imputed to him (Lord Eldon) that he was pniBuing a line of <iOn- 
duct calculated to produce mischievous consequences. He (Lord EMon) 
had served his country to the best of his abilities; he had eikdc^voured te 
be SB lueful servant to the country, and to his fellow-subjtels; and if he 
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were now en^ged in any thing calculated to be miscbievous to tha 
interests of the public, be prayed to God that he might be forgiven; but 
he solemnly declared that he could never be engaged in any thing so 
mischievous as in forwarding this measure. He was perfectly well aware 
of the fate of the amendment which he now proposed ; but such was hii 
conscientious conviction of the evil consequences to be apprehended froa 
this bill in its present fortoi, that if he stood alone he would go below the 
bar and give his vote against it ; and were he called tliat night to render 
his account before heaven, he would go with the consoling reflection that 
he had never advocated any thing so mischievous to his country. He 
cast back the imputation which had been sought to be cast upon his 
conduct by the noble lord on the woolsack, with all the strength of a 
man who felt himself injured. It was an imputation that he would not 
endure from any quarter. The noble lord on the woolsack had expressed 
a difference of opinion from him (Lord Eldon) respecting a point of bw 
involved in the present discussion. He would repeat the opinion which 
he had already expressed, that if they passed the bill in its present shape, 
Roman Catholics would be admissible with other Dissenters to corpora- 
tioss in this country. If this bill were passed, there existed no law in 
this country which could prevent Koman Catholics from getting into 
corporations. He would stake his reputation as a lawyer upon the fjMSt. 
But, said the noble lord, if the Corporation and Tost acts were repealed, 
there still remained the declaration against transubstantiation to exclude 
Roman Catholics from corporate offices, and the noble lord, they were 
told, had even taken the opinion of the Recorder of London oD.the sub* 
ject. Neither had he (Lord Eldon) been wanting in bis inquiriee, and 
he found that in some places the declaration against transubstantiatioA was 
taken, and that in' others it was not. How did it happen that such a 
variation in the practice occurred? Those two acts being stated to 
apply to corporations, and those who qualified under the Test act bmog 
obliged to make the declaration, it occurred to some petty officers of cor- 
porations that it was necessary to make the declaration to qualify for 
corporate offices, while other officers in other corporations entertained a 
difierent opinion, and thus the practice varied according to the notions of 
those who called on persons to qualify. . Under these circumstanoes, he 
(Lord Eldon) had no way left for deciding the matter but by looking at 
the acts themselves. Jle would assert, and hje would make the assertios 
were he now upon his judicial oath, that persons who came into corpora^ 
tions were not bound to attend to the enactments of the Test act. What 
was the intention of those who passed the Test act? After the Corpora- 
tion act had been passed, and was in full force, did they mean to do lim 
— to sdy that a man who, under, the Corporation act, had in the preceding 
twelve months taken the sacramental test, should take it again in six 
months subsequently as a qualification under the Test act? These two 
acts would then so far differ, that the one required the sacramental test as 
an antecedent qualification, and that the other required it to be taken as 
a subsequent qualificatiim. Unless, then, it could be shown that the 
subsequent act called for a subsequent or second qualification in those 
who had been admitted to corporate offices, the argument as to the decla- 
ration prescribed by the Test act fell to the ground. He (Lord Eldon) 
must act upon his opinion, and that opinion was, that under the Test act 
no nan was bound to make the ^•claration against trensabstantiatioQ in hii 
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Mere corporate character or capacity. But if a man were appointed a 
justice of the peace, by virtue of his office and in his public character, 
be would be bound to take the declaration against transubstantiation, 
which in his mere character of corporator he would not be bound to 
take. It was on this account that he (Lord Eldon) was anxious to have 
the words proposed in his amendment introduced into the declaration. 
If he were now administering justice upon his judicial oath, he would 
state the opinion which he had just expressed. He was therefore deter- 
mined to take the sense of their lordships upon the amendment. Re- 
specting the goyeming members of corporations being, as it was asserted, 
magistrates, and therefore obliged to talce the declaration against transub- 
atantiation, he had the authority of .Lord Coke for saying that a mayor, 
as a mayor, or an alderman, as an alderman, were not justices of the 
|>eace, and their mode of qualifying for office was perfectly distinct. He 
(Lord Eldon) hoped he should be allowed to act upon this occasion upon 
his own opinions. He certainly would not apply the epithet pernicious 
to the- conduct of those who differed from him, although he had himself 
been described as acting in a mischievous manner on this occasion. For 
some reason or other, he believed that the opinions of the learned lord on 
the woolsack, respecting the repeal of the Corporation and Test acts, had 
been changed within the last few days. As one of the members of His 
Majesty's Government, it must be supposed that the noble and learned 
lord was a party to the determination of Government to oppose this bill 
on- its first introduction. He trusted that the noble lord having now 
yielded his opinions on the subject to those of others, would not attack 
-the motives of those who still maintained that opposition which it was his 
original intention to offer to this bill. No doubt the noble and learned 
lord had, for very satisfactory reasons, receded from his opinions ; but 
be should deal fairly towards those who still adhered to the opinions 
which he had thought proper to abandon.' It was rather hard, under 
' these circumstances, that his (Lord Eldon's) conduct should be held upto 
contempt because he opposed this bill. Intentions had been imputed to 
him which he most solemnly disavowed. He considered the supporters 
of the measure as actuated by conscientious' ihotives, and he only asked 
them to judge with equal fairness of the. motives which actuated bis con^- 
duct. He did think that this was a most mischievous measure, and for 
SQch a declaration he was ready to answer at the bieir of his country. He 
repeated, that he considered this bill a most important and a most perni- 
cious measure. (A laugh.) Noble .lords treated this with a laugh. 
(Continued laughter.) He was glad to find that he was able to give 
noble lords some pleasure and entertainment. Feeling the importance 
and the mischievousness of this measure, it could afford him no pleasure, 
although he was gratified to perceive, that in discussing it he was happily 
enabled to produce entertainment for some noble lords. . (A laugh.) 
Noble lords still laugh, and he was glad to see that they could be so 
merry upon such a serious subject. He would again assert, that the 
present measure went to destroy the union established by the Constitution 
of tiie country between the church and the State. The measure was 
nothing more nor less than an attack upon the Constitution of the couir- 
try. If he (Lord Eldon) was introduced to that House to do his duty, he 
must speak his sentiments respecting the bill. He would solemnly de- 
clare, that he considered it a most pemicioos and fiettal measure. Ithad 
cc 
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beca oae of the ooneqwaoo of tliat *' anrcb of iatellcct,'' mmd thai 
** iibenlit]^ of which ihcj had heud so Bach, aad aaia he was, thai ia 
the progieas of tiai^, this aad MMJar a wa— rem woaki iccccd ia apwjotjag 
the ibaadatioaB of all that coastitated the hapfaaeM aad glary of thk 
coaatry. Mach praise had beea hertofired hj the sapportcia of this hiU 
apoa the established dei]^ aad the Beaben of the irtsldiAid 
oa aoooaat of the sanll aaaiber of petitioas picseated froai 
kL He (Laid £ldoa) did aoi kaow that ther were to be 
lestiag apoa their can. If restless actiiitj oa the oae side 
doaaaat apathy oa theother, lei the coascqacacci rest apw 
aoi apoa his. He was satis&ed that ererj Baa ia thai Hi 
adToeatad the repeal of these acis, was iaiaeaoed by 
wish to acifuthlally ia the dischaife of his daty. He aead 
say, thai he wasaatiified asto the inteatioas which actaatad the i 
lates opposite ia grriaf their sappoii to this seasare. No iadiridaal 
thai Hoase coald eatertaia a h^hcr respect farihe beach af bishopa thaa 
he did. He Teaentcd theai as a bodr, aad each iadiridaal asmaiit 
ihoi cosHnaded his respect; bat they woald pardoahiailiDraajriBgy that 
hit did aoi ooaoehre aay sapport of this aeasaie oa their part waa calca- 
lated to streagthea the established chareh of this coaatry. finsar rer. 
prelates had stated that this aeasare coald aoi possihly aftct the doe- 
triaes aad spiritaalities of the chareh; bai that chareh Ibiawd alao a. part 
of the ciTil Coastitatioa of this kiaykai ii was coaaected %o the Slite. 
The laws bow aader dMC J MBio a were fraaed to ■aiataia aad priainc 
thai coaaexioa, aad, they woald gire bias leave to say, thai theiepealiag 
of these laws was a Tery diiereai Bode of preserriaf thai tn^ai liiia 
The chareh aad State any be coaascted lor ever or aoi, aad ihn bill 
certaialy was aoi calcalated to laiaiu the piiBnaiaiii of ^ai 
He (Lord Eldoa) p io p cee d to sapport the chareh by a dtfmai 
aad if his coadaci ia thai regard were aischievoai, God Ibigi ye hiai liar 
k. Sach had beea his coadaci hitherto, sach it was BOW, aisdMiwith-' 
ataadiag what had beea said of ii this ercaiag, he was dfkiaiiaid to a 
siMilar liae of coadaci ia latere. He wished la God thai ler. melBlcs 
aadaoble krds had read the petitioas which had beea piMSirtad to thh 
House iafisToar of thbreeasare. He (Lord Eldoa) had looked iBtoamt 
of them, aad whea this diBcasMB ahaU tefwaate, he woald lalher safer 
death thaa hare ii told thai he s ap poitod this bilL Fraai the pctltiiSi 
which had beea ptcfleated ia fivroar af thb bffl, it was ewy to dkoofcr 
the iateatioas of the petitioacrs, aad it was e^aally eaay to pere s i f c 
thai this reeaswre was Ibaaded apoa psiaciplcs whidb aa reaa eoidd desy 
toberevolatioaary. HekaewwcUhowthi 

doa, aad to opea coMaaaicatioBs wkh the 
the coaatry. Thea the pba was to sead ^ree fosaw of petitioaa to tke 
PisBCBtiag aiiaisters ia each parish; oae was to be pt eata ted tothe D iswia - 
ters for sifaatare; the aext was iateaded to be ahowa to aach of the 
hlished deify as they Might feckoaapoBJeiaiag with theai; aad the 
Iotbi of petitioa was for those bberal peisoas whose great aad ealightaaed 
▼iewsof thiags lar exceeded those which he (Lord £ldoa) or aay saaple 
chnwA-of^Faglaad resa eatertaiacd. He wished ^k ler. prtLteshad 
perused, as he had, the petitioas apoB the table of thai Hoase« Novas 
who ohsenrad the p ii B ciqp i m pat innraid ia thnwa patitoaiia r a ald he 
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taken as to the purposes for whieb this bill was ihtended. It was said 
that from neither of the Universities had petitions been presented agaiifst 
the bill. He could assure their lordships that his table was covered every 
morning with reports from one of the Universities, and from dilferent pari^ 
of the country, representing the character and effects of this measure ; 
and if that character were just, ^nd the effects anticipated shocild follow, 
be did not despair, certainly, of seeing the doctrines and purity of the 
church preserved, but he would say, that in a short time after the passing 
of thia measure, he should not go to church in company with perscAiS' 
retaining any longer the situation and character of bishops. He again 
would repeat, that his conduct on this occasion did not deserve the Ian* 
guage which had been applied to it. His efforts might prove unsuccess- 
fal, but he should have the satisfaction to reflect that he bad done his 
duty to his country, and to his King who was at the head of the Govern- 
meat of that country, and whom they obliged to take a test frofm which 
they were pleased by this measure to relieve his subjects. In looking at 
the provisions of this bill, he conceived that it went to give a dispensing 
power to the Crown. He (Lord Eldon) was not a man, at any time^ 
while he was a servant of the Crown, to advise the adoption of any 
measure gpiving such a power to the Crown; and upon this, as well as 
upon the other grounds which he had stated, he was opposed to this 
measure. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR explained. He couM assa^e the 
noUe lord (Eldon) that he never imputed to him mischievous intentions. 
He merely said — or at least he meant to say — that if the introduction of 
the words could not be shown to be necessary, their introduction would 
in its effect be mischievous. He was sure his noble friend must be too 
well aware of the respect and regard which he (the Lord Chancellor) 
entertained for him, to suppose that he could possibly impute mischievous 
intentions to him in this discussion. 

The Duke of NEWCASTLE said, it appeared that the noble lord on 
the woolsack had now changed his opinion, respecting the introduction 
of the word " Protestant," in favour of which he bad given the other 
night a very strong opinion. He (the Duke of Newcastle) had a decided 
obfection to the repeal of the Corporation and Test acts, and he felt more 
warmly opposed to that repeal, as he was convinced that the present con^ 
cession had been made by yielding to the clamour which had been raised 
upon the subject, within as well as without that House. The Govern- 
ment thought proper to yield to the clamour which had been raised, but 
it was his decided opinion that no man should yield to clamour. He 
considered the Corporation and Test acts the strongest barriers which were 
opposed to the inroads upon the Constitution in church and State. But 
if they were to be repealed, something like an equivalent security should 
be provided in their stead. He considered the proposed declaration as 
it stood quite nugatory, and of no avail as a species of security. They 
had obtained something like an approach to an acknowledgment of 
Christianity in it, but that had only been obtained by hard fighting, as 
well as hammering into the declaration. Indeed, noble lords seemed to 
be so badly acquainted with the use of the precious metals, that they bad 
scarcely succeeded in concealing the inside dross of the compound. He 
had only to regret that any of the right rev. prelates had given their sup- 
port to the present bill. At what time, he would ask, had there been 
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greater liberty of spirit or of conscience than during the existence of these 
Test and Corporation acts ? In every view which he could take of this 
subject, he thought it was most incautious and inexpedient for the 
Goyernment to extend their support to such a measure as this. For his 
own part, with every respect for the very high character of the noble duke 
who was at the head of the present Government, he could not consent to 
the enactment of this bill, without its being accompanied by a full acknow- 
ledgment of Christianity, and of the predominancy of the established 
church. He relied upon the Government, and more particularly on the 
right reverend bench, to uphold the Constitution of church and State as 
it had so long stood in this country. 

The Earl of ELDON explained. 

The Bishop of LINCOLN, in reply to the appeal that had been made 
to his reverend brethren to watch over the interests of the established 
church, which he readily admitted it was their duty to guard, could not 
help remarking upon the inconsistency of their accusers. By some noble 
lords, the prelates were accused of regarding temporal, rather than spiri- 
tual concerns : by others, that they were too regardless of secular merits, 
and risking the supremacy of their faith. How were these adverse 
charges to be reconciled ? When this indifference was imputed to them, 
had noble lords read the preamble of the bill itself? The right reverend 
prelate here referred to it for the purpose of demonstrating that it declared 
in the very first words, the full establishment of the church of England 
permanently and entirely, in its faith, and discipline. How then could 
it be fairly said, the supporters of such a bill were indifferent to, or 
regardless of the interests of the church of England ? (Hear.) And yet 
one of the authorities who cast this imputation was the noble and learned 
lord (Eldon), who himself wanted to strike out the important words which 
were declaratory of the pre-eminence and discipline of that church. 

The Earl of ELDON disclaimed having entertained any such inten- 
tion. His object was, if possil^le, to strengthen, and not weaken the 
securities for the inviolability of the church of England as by law 
established, which it was the purpose of this bill in its present shape to 
sweep away. 

The Bishop of G LOUCESTER said, upon the principle of the repeal 
of these laws, he knew there had been many differences of opinion among 
eminent authorities. And some there were, whose faith in the established 
church, was above all doubts, who were fully of opinion that the appli- 
cation of the sacramental test was capable of abuse and profanation. It 
was a subject upon which, naturally enough, there had been a good deal 
of argument among conscientious men. He must nevertheless say, that 
there was a strong course of moral feeling, which was infinitely more coih 
clusive than a chain of reasoning and its logical deductions, tending to 
create a general persuasion of the impolicy of these laws in their present 
form. (Hear, hear.) He voted for the present bill, because it was 
notorious that the laws to be repealed by its provisions had long remained 
a dead letter upon the Statute-book. (Hear.) They could not, therefore, 
have been said to afford any real security to the established church, nor 
could he indeed say, that this declaration itself, now proposed to be sub- 
stituted, deserved to be called a bulwark in their place. It, however, 
ought to be taken as a sufficient affirmation of the Government and the 
Legislature of their full determination to uphold the church of England 
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inviolably. In giving, therefore, his support to the amendment for thd 
insertion of the words *' I am a Protestant," he did it not because of their 
adding any new force or validity to the obligation of the party, hot that 
it was a concession called for by the feelings of people abroad, who were 
undoubtedly well-meaning persons, though not, perhaps, equally well 
informed, and who thought that if these words were not introduced, an 
opening would be made for the general admission of Roman Catholics to 
civil office, which certainly was not the intention of the framers of this 
bill. In voting for this amendment, he must at the same time express 
his belief that as an additional security it would be perfectly nugatory. 

The question was then put upon the amendment for introducing into 
the declaration the words '* I am a Protestant," when the House divided 
the numbers were — 

For the amendment, present, 43 ; Proxies, 12 — 55 

Against it, present, 73 ; Proxies, 44 — 117 

Majority against the amendment, 62. 
On the re-admission of strangers below the bar, we found 

The Earl of WINCH ILSE A proposing his amendn^ent, that after 
the word ** that" in the declaration, be inserted these words, " I believe 
the doctrines of the Old and New Testament, as set forth by authority 
in this realm, to be the revealed word of God." He professed to regard 
this great question upon principles involved in the broad basis of Cbi'fi- 
tianity, and not with reference to the tenets of any particular sect. In 
taking up that general position, he must be permitted to protest against 
the doctrines propounded by the Government in their support of this bill» 
and more particularly against the opinion of one noble lord opposite, who 
had declared that the religion of a man did not signify in considering his 
qualifications for civil office. Such an opinion was decidedly at variance 
with the spirit and provisions of the great institutions of this country. 
He would maintain that exclusion from political power and persecution 
were not, as some people thought, synonymous terms. In examining 
the prayer of the petitions which were presented from Dissenters in sup- 
port of this bill, he found them all claiming credit for a belief in Christi- 
anity, while he could positively affirm, that some of them were as much 
entitled to the appellation of Christians, as the followers of Mahomet ; 
indeed, not so much ; for while the former denied the existence of Christ, 
the Mahometan did not, but on the contrary believed in it. He there- 
fore called upon the Government and the prelacy to support him in this 
attempt to uphold the establishment of Christianity. 

Lord HOLLAND, upon the point of order, was anxious to see how 
the question stood with respect to this amendment 

It was then read by the Lord Chancellor, and put from the 
woolsack. 

The Bishop of CHESTER said, that the real state of the bill would 
be materially altered by adopting the proposed amendment. Upon the 
expediency of requiring an affirmation of Christianity from all persons 
who were called upon to take office, he would pronounce no opinion, 
further than this, — that he thought the words of the declaration in the bill 
as expressive as they had a right to require. He took it for granted to 
be their duty to look upon every man in this country as primd facie a 
believer in Christianity, unless the contrary was apparent. In the 
name of all that was — liberal, he would not say, for that word was in 
bad odour, but of all that was — reasonable or tolerant, what addition 
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could tbey fairly ask beyond the expreaiioD already contaioed ib Ibe 
declaration ? (Hear.) Why dogmatize upon a proposition already 
aufficientiy expressive, and appear to casC doubts where none were justi* 
fied ? It was a needless embarrassment of a concession which ought to 
be made with some grace. This being his opinion, he felt that he did 
not compromise his station or duty as a prelate of the established church, 
by asserting that the latter was sufficiendy secured by the declaration, 
without the addition of the words now proposed to be added to its 
lerms. 

The Bishop of LLANDAFF thought that the amendment of the 
noble earl was unnecessary. It was already provided that the declara- 
tion should be taken on the faith of a Christian ; and he could not con- 
ceive how any person who called himself a Christian, could deny that 
the canonical books of the Old and of the New Testament eontained the 
revealed will of God. He believed the amendment to be obfectionable 
upon another ground. A Mahometan might subscribe to the declaration, 
as the noble earl had worded it, for he believed that eVeil the Mahome- 
tans admitted that the books of the Old and New Testament eontaiated 
the revealed will of God. 

The Earl of WINCHILSEA.— By no means. 

The Bishop of LLANDAFF said^ that with all deferenee to Ae 
no^le earl be must persist in that opinion. It was certainly unqueatifm- 
able that the Mahometan agreed with the Christian in thinking the five 
books of Moses, and the four Gospels, were composed under the imme- 
diate inspiration of God. For these two reasons he should object to the 
amendment, which he did not consider to be so good a Test as that 
which he bad proposed himself. 

The Earl of WINCHILSEA.— With all due defWenoe, I must beg 
leave to dissent from what has just fallen from the rev. prelate. I think 
that no Mahometan could take the declaration in the amended form 
which I have proposed. I maintain that he cannot agree to the position, 
that the canonical books of the Old and of the New TestaiHent are the 
revealed will of God. I know that the Roman Catholic will join with 
us in acknowledging that all the books of the Old and Nei;^ Testament, 
which we adroit to be canonical, contain the revealed will of God ; but 
I have yet to learn that the Mahometan will do the same. The Maho- 
metan may admit part of them to be the revealed will of God ; but a 
part is not the whole : and unless he admits the whole of them, he cannot 
take my declaration. If the rev. prelates will take the tfouble of reading 
certain petitions, which are now upon the table, and which purport to 
come from persons calling themselves Christians, they will see that the 
persons who sign them cannot hold any doctrines which entitle them to 
take that sacred name. It is to keep such persons out of office that I pro- 
pose this amendment : and if I should stand alone, I will divide the House 
in favour of it. 

The Earl of Eldon expressed his intention to support, and the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells his intention to oppose, this amendment. 

The House divided, when there appeared 

For the amendment 22 

Against it « 70 

Miyortty • • • • . . 48 

The amendment was accordingly negatived. 
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Oa our reveniering the House, we found the Earl of Eldon on his lege 
ireading a clause, which he said he should feel it to be his duty to propose 
on the third reading of the bill. He then proceeded to read it, hut in a 
tone of voice so inaudible that not a word of it was heard below the 
bar. We should conceive that it was scarcely audible across the wool- 
4iacK * for 

The Duke of WELLINGTON desired the noble earl to have the 
clause read out for the benefit of the House. 

The Earl of ELDON said that the object of the clause was to make 
it imperative thai every person who was elected into any office of magis- 
tracy or place of trust, in any corporation, should not be allowed to act 
in it until he had made and subscribed the declaration required by this 
act. The bill now provided that he should, within one calendar month 
next before his admission into office in a corporation, make and subscribe 
the declaration; and that if he did not, his election or appointment should 
be void. It likewise provided, that no act done by any person omitting or 
neglecting to make such declaration, within the limited time, should be 
void, or voidable, as to the rights of any other person not privy to such 
neglect or omission. Now, such a provision contemplated the possibility 
of a person acting in office without having subscribed the declaration which 
the bill required. It was against such a possibility that he wished to guard. 
He would therefore propose to add a clause to the bill on its third reading 
to prevent it The noble lord then read the clause which he intended 
to propose. It enacted, that if any person placed in corporate office 
should omit or neglect to subscribe the declaration on his admission to 
it, it should not be lawful for him to do any act in the execution of the 
duties of the said office. 

liord HOLLAND said, that he could not see how this clause could 
be regularly proposed on bringing up the report on the clauses, as they 
bad been amended in the committee. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that he had promised their 
lordships on the committee, that if they would agree to the last clause but 
one, and the last clause but two in the bill as they then stood,. he would 
At a future period substitute for them clauses of a more precise and 
definite nature. He now rose to make good that promise. One mode 
of making that substitution was by naming expressly the different offices 
of which the holders were not to be required to make the declaration. 
Another mode was, by declaring that all persons who were bound to 
take the sacramental test should subscribe the declamtion with certain 
exceptions. He preferred the last mode. He should therefore propose 
a clause enacting that all persons who were now bound to take the 
sacramental test on their admission into office, should in future take 
the declaration of this bill in lieu of it. It was clear, however, that 
if this enactment were carried literally into effect, it would apply to 
the holders of many small and insignificant offices; and the calling upott 
them to make such a declaration would throw a degree of ridicule upon 
it, which would be impolitic for various reasons. He therefore proposed 
to name the exceptions. At first he thought this would be impossible; 
but on reverting to an act passed in the fifth year of the present King, 
of which he was not aware when their lordships were in tne committee, 
he found the very thing done which he was desirous of accomplishing. 
Sy that act it was provided, that the acts calling on those who entered 
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upon offices and employment to take the sacramental test within, t 
limited time, should not extend to any commissioners of taxes, customs^ 
excise, or stamps, or any persons engaged in the collection of the 
rerenue under them, or to any persons engaged in the collection of the 
revenue under the Postmaster-General. He was of opinion, that that 
act mentioned all the persons engaged in civil offices or employmeali 
whom it was material to except from the operation of this bill. He 
should therefore adopt the language of that act, and frame one of the 
clauses of which he had given notice out of it. It had been likewise 
•suggested that it would be proper to include in the exception officem 
in the army and navy below a certain stipulated rank. He had endea- 
voured to meet that suggestion. Having now stated the effect of hit 
two clauses, the best plan, perhaps, would be to have them read. With 
their lordships' pleasure he would now read them. 

The Earl of ELDON asked to look at the act to which the Lord 
Chancellor had referred. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that he would find it for the 
noble earl to-morrow. He wished to say further, that if it appeared to 
Bny noble lord that any further exception ought to be made, it could hm 
easily engrafted on the proposed clauses at a future stage of the bill, 
either when the bill was ordered to be printed, or upon its third reading. 
The noble lord then read his clauses : they provided that no naval officer 
below the rank of a Rear* Admiral, and that no military officer below 
the rank of a Major-General in the line, or of a Colonel in the militia, 
end that no commissioner of taxes, customs, excise, or stamps, and no 
persons engaged in the collection of the revenue, either under them, or 
under the Postmaster-General, should be called upon to subscribe the 
declaration required by this bill in consequence of their appointment to 
their respective commissions or offices. 

The Earl of CARNARVON was underatood to say that he did not 
exactly comprehend either the nature of, or the necessity for, this clause. 

The Earl of ELDON made some remarks, but they were perfectly 
inaudible. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that he would now proceed, if 
the noble earl would allow him, to read a clause which he had framed rela- 
tive to the time and place at which this declaration was to be made and 
subscribed by persons appointed to commissions and offices who were 
residing in the country, or who, at the time of their appointment, were 
rending out of the country. He had fixed six months for the time 
within which they were to be bound to subscribe this declaration. If 
any noble lord should be of opinion that further time was necessary la 
cases where individuals were absent from the kingdom, he had no objec- 
tion to add a clause enacting that they should make the declaration 
within a given time after their return to it. The noble lord here read a 
clause, providing that in certain cases parties appointed to office should 
subscribe the declaration before the justices assembled at the Quarter 
Sessions, and that such declaration should be filed and preserved among 
the records of the court of Quarter Sessions. 

The Earl of ELDON and the Duke of WELLINGTON both 
made remarks upon this clause ; but they were perfectly inaudible. In- 
deed, the whole of the discussion, in proposing these different clauses, 
was carried on in such a confused and desultory manner, that it was 
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extremely difficult, . if not impossible, to ascertain exactly the nature of 
the propositions submitted to the House. 

Lord GODERICH said, that there was a branch of the revenue — 
very insignificant, it was true, in itself — of which the commissioners and 
the collectors ought to be included in the excepting clause which the 
noble and learned lord had read to the House. He alluded to the per- 
sons, who were called commissioners of hackney coaches, and those who 
served under them. He was of opinion that the exception ought to 
apply to all persons engaged in the collection of the revenue. If the 
words ** all persons engaged in the collection of the revenue" were 
inserted in the clause, they would not only apply to the persons to whom 
he had just alluded, but to others whose denomination he did not at that 
moment exactly recollect. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR.— If the noble loid will mention to 
me the names and description of any persons whom he would wish to 
have excepted, I shall be happy to meet his views by inserting it in my 
clauses. 

. The Earl of CARNARVON suggested the necessity of making 
some modification in the clause wl^ich the noble and learned lord had 
last proposed, requiring the attendance of individuals filling certain 
offices, to subscribe the declaration, at the Quarter Sessions. Why might 
not the declaration be taken and subscribed either before the Clerk of the 
Peace or at a Petty Session ? There might often be a very inconvenient 
distance between the place at which the person holding office resided, 
and the place at which the Quarter Sessions were held. He thought that 
their lordships ought also to consider whether this declaration should be 
imposed upon those who were at present in the dbmmission of the peace, 
and upon those who were at present covered by the annual Indemnity 
bill. In cases, too, where an individual hela commissions in various, 
counties, might it not be sufficient if he qualified for them in one only ? 
. The Earl of ELDON thought the suggestion of the noble earl who 
had spoken last, well deserving of consideration, especially as regarded 
the effect of the last Indemnity bill. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that he was provided with a 
clause to meet the point which the noble earl had just raised, and that 
he would read it to their lordships in the course of the evening. 

The Earl of FALMOUTH said, that he, too, had an amendment to 
this bill to propose, which he would not do more than mention at present, 
as he thought that at that hour of the evening, and after the protracted 
discussion in which they had been engaged, their lordships would be 
sufficiently fatigued. His amendment related to the disposal of patrons- 
age in the church by corporate bodies. He trusted that if he should be 
unavoidably absent on the third reading of this bill, some noble lord 
would be kind enough to undertake the task of proposing it for him. He 
would now read it — " Whereas for the due security of the church, it is 
expedient that provision bo made for the proper presentation of ecclesi- 
astical benefices belonging to corporations in the kingdom of England 
and Wales, be it enacted, that from and after the passing of this act, no 
person, being a member of a corporation, shall present, nominate, or 
appoint, or take a part in presenting, nominating, or appointing, any 
clergyman to any ecclesiastical benefice in the gift of the corporation of 
which he is a memberi until he shall make and subscribe the following 
D D 
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declaration : — ' I, A. B., do declare my assent and consent to the book 
of Common Prayer and administration of the bcrty sacrament, and to the 
39 articles of the cliurch of England comprised therein/ " He had 
intended to have introduced this amendment to their lordships with some 
remarks in justification of it ; but as their lordships had had quite enough 
for one night (a laugh) » he would defer his motion to another opportn* 
nity. (Cries of " Move now.") If he were called upon to make it at 
present, he must preface it with some observations. After the discuBsions 
which their lordships had had upon this subject upon former nights, he 
could assure them that he did not think it necessary to trouble their lord- 
ships with one word more than was essential to make his amendment 
intelligible. He had inquired much into the extent of church patronage 
in the gift of corporate bodies ; and he had found that there were several 
Corporations which had the disposal of a great quantity of such patronage. 
In bringing this matter before their lordships, he trusted that the noble 
duke, who was at present at the head of his Majesty's government, would 
not suppose that he had any wish to delay the progress of this bill, if past 
it must : he trusted that the noble duke would not suppose that he was 
actuated by any discreditable motives in pursuing the course which he 
now felt himself bound to pursue. He might be told, perhaps, that there 
existed already a su£Scient security against any abuse of the patronage 
which corporations exercised over ecclesiastical benefices, in the circum- 
stance that every person upon whom they were bestowed must subecribe 
to the 39 articles of the church of England, and conform to the book of 
Common Prayer. This, however, was a security which only affected 
the receiver, and his object was to make it apply in future to the dispen- 
sers of ecclesiastical patronage. With regard to the principle on wnidi 
he made this proposal, he would only say a few words. Their lordships 
would recollect that Roman Catholics — so jealous was the Constitution 
— were not trusted with the disposal of any part of the patronage of the 
church of England. He was sure that Parliament, acting upon the 
principle of preventing those from interfering with the government of the 
church who did not believe in the doctrines of the church, never could 
have intended to let the Dissenters have any interest in the disposal of 
the patronage of the church, much less to dispose of it as in their worldly 
wisdom they miight think most expedient. It was scarcely necessary for 
him to inform their lordships, that when an individual offered himself to 
the bishop of a diocess, as the incumbent presented to a living within it, 
the bishop could not refuse to sanction hb appointment without rendering 
himself liable to proceedings at law, however unfit he was, in case this 
wolf in sheep's clothing should be willing to conform to the book of Com- 
mon Prayer and to sign the 39 articles. He wished to prevent the posn- 
bility of any benefices in the church of England being filled by persons 
who, though they professed an outward conformity to the establisked 
church, were Dissenters at heart. Again, if there were security at pre- 
sent, he wished to increase it — be wished to make it doubly sure ; ana he 
thought that he was acting wisely in attempting to gain that object, when 
their lordships were dispensing with a bill which he conceived to have 
been a most effectual check upon the parties against whom it was aimed. 
He conceived some hopes that the government might consider this pro- 
position a reasonable protection for the preferment of the church — he 
conceived some hopes that the rev. prelates near him would think right 
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to give it their support ; but if he were disappointed in his hopes of sup« 
port from the Government, and from the bench of bbhops, he still enter* 
tained hopes to receive it from various members of their lordships' Hoose#r 
The noble lord concluded by moving the clause, which we have gma in 
the course of his speech. 

Lord HOLLAlVD made some observations with respect to the v^* 
larity of their present proceedings, which were not distinctly aodiole 
below the bar. He was desirous to know whether the amendments madf 
in the commiltt^ had been reported, as an amendment had been carried 
there against which he wished to enter his dissent He could not rfgo^ 
larly do it to-niffht, and he wished to hare the leave of theic loidriiips to 
enter it within the next 24 hours.* 

The LORD CHANCELLQB % suppose that the question on the 

clauses wliich I proposed has been put, ana carried. Since then a noble 
lord has moved another resolution. Is it your pleasure that it should 
form a part of this bill ? 

. Lord ELLENBO ROUGH would express in a few words the objoQ* 
tions which he felt to the proposed amendment His noble friend pro- 
posed to give to the church the security of this declaration in behalf of 
the patronage which several corporations at present exercised over ecclcp 
mastieal bemsfices. He objected to it as perfectly useless and unneces- 
sary. We had already a much stronger security for it in the subscription 
to the 89 articles of the church, which every bishop bad a right to asfc, 
and in pointof fact did ask, from every new incumbent within his dioeess. 
He thought that his noble friend had grossly exaggerated the danger 
which was likely to accrue to the diurch from this measure. No danger 
0oiM arise from the disposal of ehuich preferment by corporations, until 
Ike Dissenters obtained a miyority in those corporations. His noble 
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DlSSENTIEST, 

I. — Because the introd«ot«ra of the words '* ppim the irm fiaik «f a CkrUtum,** implies 
mn opinion in which I cannot conscientiously concur, namely, that a particular faith in mat- 
ters of religion is necessary to the proper discharge of dnties purely political or temporal. 

II. — Because it appears from two acts, the one passed in the 10th year of George I., 
cup. 4, and the other in the IStfa year of George II., cap. 7, that the words '* tfm lAe Ims 
fmkh ef « CkrmtUm" occurring in the oath of aliguratioo, haye been dispensed with in cases 
yHiich were fisundnot to be within the spirit and sccpeof the original Uw, and it seems to me 
inexpedient to introduce, nnnessarily, into a declaration of this nature, a form of words which 
experience has shown may produce effects not contemplated by those who hnpose it. 

VASSALL HOLLAND. 
SUFFIELD. 
ESSEX. 
MENDIP. 
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LEINSTER. 
i DURHAM. 
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friend had talked of the principle apon which he rested this anendttent ; 
had his noble friend, he would ask, considered the length to which be 
Blast carry his principle if he once established it ? Why, he must deprive 
every lay Dissenter, in his individual capacity, of the same power which 
he is now so anxious to take from him in a corporate capacity. His 
noble friend had alluded to the act which deprivea Roman Catholics of 
the very same right, and had quoted it in justification of the attack which 
he intended to make on the privileges of the Dissenters. Now he wonU 
tell hb noble friend very frankly, that he considered the act in question 
to have been an interference with the rights of private property whieh 
could hardly be justified. He, for one, would not go beyoaa that inter- 
ference with the rights of private property ; and hw noble friend must 
excuse him if he renained from venturing on the very perilons groand'oa 
which he (Lord Falmouth) seemed so anxious to tread. 

The Bishop of LLANDAFF thought the amendment of the noble 
earl unnecessary. He would not repeat to their lordships the unanswer- 
able arguments which the noble baron had urged against it, but would 
press upon their notice another argument derived from the duty of. th^ 
oishops, which the noble earl appeared to think was an insufficient secn- 
rity for the defence of the church. The noble earl had argued as if the 
bishops had nothing to do with a new incumbent, except to call for his 
signature to the 90 articles. Surely the noble earl could not have forgotten 
that the incumbent presented to the bishop must be an ordained member 
of the church of £ngland — that he must be educated in the church of 
England-^that he must subscribe to her articles — that he mast have been 
examined by one of her bishops, or his chaplain, as to his fitness for his 
holy office — and that all this must take place before he is in a ntnation 
to receive preferment. The noble earl appeared to him to reason very 
curiously from the law which prevented Koman Catholics from presenting 
to benefices in the church of England. He said that it was a proof that 
Parliament wished to confine the disposal of the patronage of the church 
to those who conformed to the doctrines and worship of the church. He 
looked upon it in a different light. The strong proof that Parliament 
marked out the case of the Roman Catholics as peculiar, was to be found 
in the fact that it left the disposal of the very same patronage, which it 
took away from the Roman Catholics, in the hands of lay Dissenters. 
Parliament had made no law of exclusion on this subject for the Dissenter. 
He would take that opportunity, of declaring his firm persuasion that such 
a law could not be vindicated upon the ground either of justice or exper 
diency. He regarded the law which deprived Roman Catholics of the 
riffht of presenting. to the benefices which formed part of their estates 9$ 
a harsh interference with the rights of property, and as a miserable ie» 
lique of those penal laws which he wished to be obliterated from the 
Statute-book. He could not see the likelihood of any danger lurisittg 
from aTlowing to Dissenters the right to present to benefices ; for the 
benefices must be .bestowed . upon the clergy of the established church. 
He would ask the noble lord, whether there had ever come to his own 
knowledge any instance of a Dissenter's exercising his right of presenta* 
tion, either to the disgrace or to' the detriment of the established church ? 
If no such instance had come within the noble earl's knowledge,, then 
was the noble earl conjuring up imaginary grievances to frighten himself 
and friends, which the sooner thiey got rid of the better for all parties. 
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The Biabopof LINCOLN'S obflervations on this amendment were 
inaudible. 

The Earl of FALMOUTH shortly replied to the obserratioos which 
had been made in condemnation of his amendment. Ail the secnrity 
which existed when a new incumbent to a benefice was presented to the 
bishops was» that he presented his certificate of ordination, and his testi- 
monials to the bishop; He, for one, did not think that in such a case sfs 
he had put- to their lordships that was sufficient. Though he was obliged 
to his noble friend opposite, for the kindness with which he had treated 
him personally throughout his speech, he must beg leave to repeat^ for 
h\» own justification, what he had previously said. He had been speak- 
ing of the principle on which he conceived his amendment ought to be 
earned. Ue had said, that the Constitution did not invest Roman 
Catholics with any patronage of the church of England ; and he now 
contended, that there would be the same security for allowing a Roman 
Catholic to present to a Protestant clergyman to a benefice in the church, 
that there was for allowing a Dissenter to do it ; yet so iealous was the 
Constitution of the Roman Catholic, that it would not let him have an 
opportunity to meddle with the administration of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments. With respect to the patronage exercised by individual Dissenters, 
he apprehended that this clauae would not aflfect it. Indeed, it was 
aimed solely at the patronage in the gift of corporate bodies. He was 
well aware that individuals being Dissenters might inherit or purchase 
church property, or that they might become Dissenters after they had 
inherited or purchased it. He regretted, however, that in any case, or 
under any circumstances, they were permitted to have the disposal of 
prrferment in the church of England ; and it was that feeling which had 
led him to propose the present clause. He wished that the corporate 
bodies which disposed of benefices in the church of England should con- 
•ist entirely of orthodox churchmen, firmly attached to the principles and 
practkse of the established church. As he was unwilling to give their 
lordships unnecessary trouble, he would not divide the House upon his 
amendment. 

The clause was then negatived without a division. 

The Bishop of LLANDAFF said, he rose to give notice, that it 
was his intention, on the third reading of the bill, to propose another 
clause in addition to those which had already been added to it. He had 
upon a former occasion expressed his dissatisfaction at the present form 
of the declaration. As it now stood, he considered it not only incom- 
plete, but utterly unworthy of their lordships. It was now converted 
into an oath (cries of ** No, no,") ; he maintained that it was, for a decla- 
ration solemnly made in the fisce of God was an oath, even though the 
formal words of ''. So help me God " were not attached to it (hear). • It 
was converted, he said, into an oath; and his objection to it was the awk- 
wardness of the situation in which it placed the Dissenters in its present 
state. It was to be administered to all persons upon their admission into 
civil offices. Now, he calculated that nine-tenths of the persons who 
would be called upon to take it would be of that description on which it 
was never intended to be imposed. He should therefore contend, on the 
same principle which had led a noble earl on a former night to maintain 
that tne Legislature ought not needlessly to multiply oaths, that it wSa 
unworthy .ofthe House to frame the declaratioB in the invidious form in 
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which it now stood. He had wished their lordshijps to make )khe {Ar- 
sons who entered upon office declare, " that so far as coocerned th^ 
duties of their office, they would respect and maia^in the rights aad 
privileges of the estahlished church.'' That declaration wasoljected to 
on account of the inconyenience it was likely to cause to some ponaciencsi. 
He yielded ,to the ohjection, and did not inress hia amen4aienL Hcf 
anst, however* say^ on his own behalf, that all his subsequent impressions 
confirmed the correctness of his original opinionaupon tUs siil]^eGl* Tbs 
object which he had in view at present would be obtained by the inanition 
of ^ short clause, of which the tenour would be, that those persoiia who 
were members of the church of England should not be called upon to 
take this declaration, upon their admission into office. 

Earl Orsy and the Earl of Eldon made some remarks to their 
lordships, but we were unable. to collect their import. 

Lord HOLLAND said, that when the report waa disposed of, be 
intended to move that their lordships should be summoned for tbe third 
reading of this bill on Monday next, which was afterwards ordered 
.accordingly. 

The bill, with the amendments, was then ordered to be printed, aad 
their lordships adjourned. 

Monday, April 28. 

Earl GROSVENOR had four petitions to present from Chester, two 
of them in favour of. the bill presently about to come under their lord- 
ships' consideration, to repeal the Test and Corporation acts^ and two of 
them in favour of the repeal of the penal laws affecting > the Romm 
Catholics. He felt f^reat satisfaction m having to: present petitioiiAj| 
such a description at one and the same time^ because he felt convinmS 
that their lordships, in granting relief to one class, ought also to grant 
relief to the other. He conceived that botb concessions should be noiade 
on one great and undeniable principle. In making that observaiioa, he 
knew not whether he was speaking the opinion of any other noble loid. 
It was the opinion, however, wbich he entertained, and whick was so 
forcibly impressed upon his mind, that be could not help stating it to 
•their lordships, before they went into the d^mle on the third reading of 
the bill to repeal the Test and Corporation acts. He trusted that biU 
would pass thie third reading, not only on its own account, but also 
because he felt a strong presumption that it would be followed hj con- 
cession to the Catholics. . He repeated, that he was only stating hm own 
aink^n, and he knew not. whether it was that of any other noble lord. 
e must state, that he sincerely rejoiced at the opinion which proTailed 
throughout the country on the subject of concessions . to the Dissenters. 
He was afraid that if a proposition like the one now before their lord- 
jships had been made 30 years ago to their lordships, it would almost 
liave excited their indignatwn and horror. He found, however, that the 
4>etitions in favour of the repeal of the Test and Corporation acta were 
now not only received, but generally approved of by tke House ; and he 
nrast say, that he was not surprised that such was the case, beauiae he 
thought it was impossible for nieir lordshtps long to resist public opimon. 
He was only surprised that their lordships had. so long rejected glinting 
concessions in favour of Dissenters. Their lordships seemed to have 
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made the exception the rule, and the rule the exception. He conceived 
that the rule ought to be, that all persons should be allowed to entertain 
what religious opinions they might think proper, so that they did not 
tend to interrupt the peace of the community. The general rule, there* 
fore, should to the toleration of religious opinions ; but the exception 
dught to be, that those persons who held religious opinions which were 
likely to disturb the pleace of the country, should dot find toleration, but 
be opposed with all the power possible. Though such were the opinions 
he entertained on the subject, yet he should have come to the discussion 
of to-night with a considerable degree of reluctance, had it not been that 
a great change had taken place in the opinions and conduct of the Dis- 
senters with respect to the Catholics. Though they had formerly adopted 
k very ungracious conduct towards the Roman Catholics, yet their lord- 
ships knew from the best authority — the petitions which had been pre- 
sented from them — that a material change had taken place in those 
Opinions and in that conduct. Many of the petitions prayed their lordships 
Bot only to pass the bill to relieve Dissenters, but also prayed that tiieir 
lordships might be disposed to put an end to all civil disabilities on 
account of religious opinions. IJ nder that change of circumstances, he 
declared that he should give his support to the bill with much greater 
satisfaction. Had, however, no such change taken place, yet he was so 
strongly impressed with the necessity of their lordships ultimately 
adopting the broad principle of concession, that even, he repeated, had 
the Dissenters retained their ungracious and ungenerous opinions towards 
€iie Roman Catholics, he should have felt it his duty to give his assent 
to the bill. He certainly could never agree to the imposition of civil 
disabilities on account of religious opinions; for it was said by the Holy 
Founder of our religion, ** My kingdom is not of this world," and ** Give 
unto Caesar the things which belong to Ceesar." He concluded by pre- 
senting one of the petitions, which he moved might be read. 

The Earl of ELDON wished to say one word before this petition was 
read. The noble earl who presented it clearly expressed his opinion 
tiiat their lordships, by passing this bill, would go a great way towards 
conceding the clams of tne Roman Catholics. In that opinion he (Lord 
Eldon) most fully concurred; and so delighted was he with what the 
noble earl had said, that if he (Lord Grosvenor) did not bring forward 
that measure (the Catholic Question) this session, he (Lord Eldon) 
would. (Laughter.) 

Earl GROSVENOR, in explanation, said, that he had said nothing 
like what was ascribed to him by the noble and learned earl. What he 
kad said was, that if their lordships would agree to this measure, he 
hoped they would go one step further in their justice and liberality, and 
agree also to the other. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH said, that if it had not been the intention 
of the noble earl who had just sat down to connect this measure with the 
Roman Catholic question, he (Lord Ellenborough) wished he had ex- 
pressed himself more clearly. In his (Lord Ellenborough's) view of the 
subject, the Catholics could not in any way be benefitted by the measure 
before the House. The two questions rested on very different grounds. 
At present the Roman Catholics were wholly excluded from ofl^; the 
Dissenters, on the other hand, had been now for a great number of years 
possessed of office, and admitted to seats in Parliaiaent; and all they 
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denred, therefore, was, that they shofild be in future allow^ to p<Mfeei» 
that de jure which they already possessed de facto; and that, was all 
(hat this measure professed to do. It was, therefore, not likely that the 
decbion of this question could in any way affect that which related to 
the Roman Catholics. Under such circumstances, His Majesty's Min- 
isters, who gave their support to the bill, would not be dealing candidlj 
by the House, if they did not explicitly declare that they considered this 
measure wholly distinct from the claims of the Roman Catholics. 

I'he petition was then read by the clerk. It was from the Unitarian 
Dissenters of Chester, praying for a repeal of the Test and Corp(»ratioD 
acts. His lordship presented a similar petition from the Protestant 
Dissenters of Chester, to the same effect; and two other petitions from 
the Protestant Dissenters of Chester, and from the Roman Catholics of 
Stockport, praying for a removal of the civil disabilities of the RcMaan 
Catholics. 

The Earl of HARROWBY presented a petition firom the Roman 
Catholics of Lichtield, praying for a removal of their civil disabilities; 
His lordship said, that he did not see that any argument could be drawn 
from the success of this bill in favour of the Roman Catholics ; and all 
he asked on the other hand was, that their lordships would be on their 
guard against adopting any amendment which might have for its object 
to injure the claims of that body. 

Lord HOLLAND then moved the Order of the day for the third 
reading of the bill for the repeal of the Test and Corporation acts. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR put the question, that the bill be 
ipead a third time, which was agreed to. His lordship then put the 
question that the bill do now pass; upon which 

: The Earl of ELDON rose to propose an amendment, and referred 
the House to page 8 of the bill. 

The Earl of ROSSLYN suggested, that the proper course would be 
to let the bill be read, and let such amendments be proposed consecu- 
tively as they came to those parts of it at which it was intended they 
should be respectively introduced. He (Lord Rosslyn) had an amend- 
ment to propose at page 3, and if any other noble lord had any other to 
propose at a previous part of the bill, he must now propose it. 

Lord HOLLAND said, that tibe regular course would be to have the 
bill read by the clerk, and the amendments proposed as he went on. 

After a few words from Lords Eldon, Rosslyn, and Holland, 
the clerk proceeded to read the bill, until he came as far as the declara- 
tion in the second clause, upon which 

Lord HOLLAND rose to propose an amendment. The declaration, 
as it stood at present, commenced in these words: — ''I, A. B.^do 
solemnly declare, in the presence of God," &c. ''on the true faith of a 
Christian." Now, to tne previous form of words he did not object; 
but with respect to the present he felt it due to that most respectable 
body of Christians, the Society of Friends, to state, that these words 
were likely to affect their consciences. Their lordships were aware, 
that in the Toleration act, paraed in the reign of William III., an oath 
was introduced, which all persons, taking the benefit of that act, were 
required to take. But many of the body to which he had referred were 
deprived of the benefit of that act, because their religious scruples 
would not allow them to take the oath; in consequence of which, in the 
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true spirit of toleration in which the measure was proposed ^ a clause was 
subsequently introduced, substituting a declaration to be talcen by that 
class of Christians in lieu of the oath. However, in time, the same 
conscientious persons who had scrupled to take the oath, considered that 
the declaration ** I solemnly declare before God," ap(]froached so nearly 
to an oath that they could not take it, without doing violence to iheir 
religious feelings, whereupon the Legislature carried their deference for 
those feelings so far, as to introduce a clause allowing them to take 
the declaration in these words, " I simply and solemnly declare/' 
This proved the respect in which the Xegislature had held the religious 
sentiments of that most excellent class of His Majesty's subjects. 
(Hear.) It also showed that they considered that the oath or declaration 
ought to be adopted ad animum deponeutis. However he (Lord Hol- 
land) trusted, that when the members of that class found that a proposi- 
tion to substitute the word " swear" for " declare" was rejected, they 
would not consider the present declaration to border so closely oh an 
oath as to exciike any scruples in their minds against taking it. Although, 
therefore, in order to avoid throwing the slightest difficulty in the way 
of this great and glorious work, he would not move the omission of these 
words, which some noble lords seemed to consider essential, yet ho 
thought it due to those worthy and excellent men to whom he had re- 
ferred, to state, that he should be acting disingenuously if he did not call 
the attention of the House to those words. His (Lord Holland's) objec- 
tion to the words " on the true faith of a Christian," was, thatthe^ 
implied, though they did not absolutely express, that a particular religious 
faith was necessary to the due discharge of a civil duty, — a principle 
which he (Lord Holland) never could acknowledge. He had also 
thought how these words would affect another class of men, the members 
of the Jewish persuasion. He recollected that when the introduction of 
another measure into another House was found to have a similar effect. 
Parliament immediately relieved them frpm;. the consequences of it. 
The history of the condition of these, people in this country was well 
worthy their lordships' consideration ; but if he (Lord Holland) were to 
attempt to describe their cpndition from the time of Charles II. until the 
reign of Queen Anne, he. would be taunted by his noble and learned 
friend at the table (Lord Eldon), and told that be was intrenching on the 
province of a lawyer. (A laugh.) Every man acquainted with that 
history, and having the feelings of an Englishman, must wish that they 
were subjects of Great Britain. However, since the reign of Charles 
XL, there was nothing to keep a Jew out of Parliament, except the oath 
of abjuration, which was introduced into the Toleration act. That act 
was passed against the adherents of the House of Stuart, to keep the 
exiled family out of the Throne, and preserve the influence of William 
III. Now, although those who were inclined to taunt the memory of 
that great man might say, that he, as well as the House of Hanover, 
was more hostile to the Jews than the House of Stuart had been, it so 
happened that it never was the intention of Parliament on that occasion 
that the act should have that effect. This was not a little hard, however, 
upon those who were so affected by a bill of which they were not the 
objects; but it would be harder still upon them on the present occasion. 
In the reign of George I., a somewhat harsh law was passed, for the 
purpose of inquiring into the state of the property and the residence of 
E E 
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those pereoos who were supponed to be the fiiends of the ezikd prinoe. 
The way in which it was dooe was this— every man was obliged lo take 
the oath of abjuration, and to register his estates, place of resideDce, 
y&c The Jews found they could not take all the oaths required in thb 
act, because of the words " on the tme faith of a Chriatimny'^ They 
therefore applied to Parliament on the subject, and the 10th of Creorg^ 
I. was passed, allowing them to leave out the words " on the tme Cuth 
of a Cnristian.'' That act, however, he believed, was but a temporary 
one, and had expired. In 10 or 12 years after, when government weie 
anxious to procure settlers for the North American colonies, and parti- 
cularly Jews, who were supposed likely to be possessed of capita], a law 
was passed in the 13th year of George II., to enable foreign persons, not 
Soman Catholics, to be naturalized there ; and in the oath which that 
act prescribed, the words ** on the true faith of a Christian'' were left 
oaL Now this proved, first, that measures of this kind frequently pro- 
duced consequences to individuals who were not intended to be affected 
hj them, and who were not objects of alarm ; and, secondly, that Pto- 
liament, when it found that sudi ¥ras the case, always dispeined with the 
words which produced thb injurious effect. It was unnecessary for him 
(Lord Holland), after what he had stated, to inform their lordshins, that 
if he could act upon his sentiments he would leave out Uiese words ; hot 
he would, at all events, move the introduction of a clanse -giving 
Jews permission to make the declaration without using these wordk 
Although he (Lord Holland) would prefer leaving the words cot alto- 
gether, yet, if they were an addition which other noble lords wbo sup- 
ported the bill deemed important, he would not press his objedkni to 
them, because he believed them to have been proposed from a IMiag 
not hostile to the spirit of the bill. However, he would put it to tiieir 
kndships, whether in a lull intending to give relief to one claflB' of per- 
sons, it was fair to impose another shackle, in additioB to those wnieh 
they already bore, on a body of men who were not die objects of the hill. 
He was most anxious that this great work should not be disfigured with 
that which would work such a haiddiip upon thb body of men, and he 
would, therefore, propose that those words be omitted ; and if nbt^ then 
he would leave it to some other noble lord to move a clause in a sahse- 
quent part of the bill, giving Jews permisBion to omit the words ^ oa 
the faith of a Chrbtian.'' 

The Bishop of LLAND AFF had not been aware before of any sock 
consequences arising from the introdnctioo of the words in question, but 
.although they were now pointed out by the noUe lord, he (the rev. 
prelate) still approved of the words, because Christianity conatttated 
part of the law of the land. He therefore thought it right to say,, Aat 
he did not intend to support that clause which the noble lord had, iatUEM- 
ted hb intention of bringing fuward at a subsequent part of the bill. 

Lord BEXLEY said, as it was so much the object of Parliament to 
give relief to all classes of Hb Majesty's subjects, he was diposed to 
support in principle the motion of the noble lord, by introducing a pro- 
viso permitting the Jews to omit these words. To thb he saw no objec- 
tion. If they had heretofore admitted any Jews to occupy offices, it 
Would be a monstrous thing now to exclude them by means of a bill 
which had for its object to give toleration to another body of men. He 
should, therefore, when they arrived at page 4, move a proviso to the 

"Qt suggested by the noble lord. (Hear.) 
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The Earl of ELDON said^ that no man would d^ny that the ^sta-** 
blished church, and the civil state, formed together the Constitution of. 
this country. That was a proposition which not only Christians but Jews, 
admitted, and be requested their lordships to bear it in mind^ His noble 
friend (Lord Holland) commenced his speech by hinting some propositioa 
lyith regard to the Quakers, and here he must do his noble friend the 
Justice to say, that he told him last session of Parliament, he hoped the 
tame would come when he should never more bear of the word toleration. 
JNTow in the Toleration act itself; the Quakers were required to make a 
profession of faith in the following words,-r-'' I» A. B., profess faith ia 
Clod the Father, and in Jesus Christ his eternal Son, the true God, and in 
the Holy Spirit, one God, blessed for evermore," &c. So that the 
Quakers were there required to express a belief in the doctrine of the 
Trinity^ But it seemed that Jews had now been rendered capable of 
participating in the civil government of this country. Some of their lord- 
ships were old enough to remember the result of an attempt of that kind 
forooerly. He requested their lordships would be so kind as to feel a 
little lor those who felt that the doctrines of the established church were 
the doetrines of true Christianity. Let it be remembered that the Jews 
were here and there and every where, and yet they were no where (a 
laugh) ; and that they were a people whom their lordships did not ac- 
knowledge. But there was no denying that a Jew was as capable as any 
other man of filling a civil office. That, however, was not the principle 
<m which their lordships acted. If they were to legislate on this principle, 
that a State had no right to inquire into the religious feelings«of a man 
before he was to be admitted to become a member of a governing commu-^ 
nity, he had no hesitation in saying, there would be an end to the foun- 
datioQ on. which the Constitution of this country rested. He considered 
tjbis ' declaration quite insufficient; because any man who took office 
might say, he was not doing any thing ** by virtue of his office" to over- 
turn the establiidied church ; what he did would be by virtue of bis con- 
acienoes aqid the dictates of that would lead him to do every thing in his 
power to overturn the ecclesiastical establishment to which he was oppo- 
sed. He (Lord Eldon) would now state, that after his noble friend's 
motion was disposed of, he (Lord Eldon) would move the introduction of 
the words '* and that I am a Protestant " and take the opinion of the 
House upon it. (Hear.) Their monarch was called to the Throne to 
support the Protestant religion, and every act of Parliament on the 
subject took care that the prince governing this country should be a Pro- 
testant. Their lordships had a debate the other night as to the operation 
of the Test act. Now he (Lord Eldon) knew that he had the reputation of 
being very much addicted to doubting; no man, however, was more anxious 
than he was that the opinions of his noble and learned friend on the wool- 
sack should carry with them the greatest possible weight. Under these 
circumstances, he should by and by propose, for the purpose of removing 
all doubts on the subject, a clause requiring that all persons on entering 
upon office should take the declaration against transubstantiation. The 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack thought that it was already incum- 
bent on persons taking office to do so ; he (Lord Eldon) thought other- 
wise ; but he did not wish to set his opinion up against that of his noble 
and learned friend. However, to remove all doubt on the subject, he 
should propose a clause to that effect. He should now, however, as 
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•OOD as his noble frieiifl's (Lord Holland's) motion was disposed of, more 
the introduction of the words ** and that I am a Protestant" into the 
declaration. Before he sat down, he would take this opportunity uf 
stating, he declared before God, that no circumstance which had ever 
occurred to him, in the whole course of his life, had given him tbe pain 
which he e^cperienced in opposing men for whom he had always enter- 
tained feelings of the very highest admiration and respect ; but to no man, 
however highly he respected him, should be sacriiiGe what he conceived 
to be his duty to his country, that of endeaTouring to the utmost of h» 
power, so long as he assisted in the government of the country, to keep 
It Protestant. No consideration, so long as he was in this World, should 
hinder him from doing all that in him lay to preserve the ConsdtntiiMi 
entire. When, therefore, as he before said, his noble friend's motion 
was disposed of, he would move for the insertion of the words '* that I 
am a Protestant" He was desirous tint nothing which was eofltaiaed 
in this bill should affect the claims of the Roman CathoKes ; but he was 
^uite certain, whatever noble lords might say, that unless some such elause 
as that were introduced into the bill, tint question would be most essen- 
tially affected by it. Hn lordship concluded by again expressing hb 
intention of moving the introduction of the words, '* that I am a Protes- 
tant," as soon as Lord Holland's motion should be d i s p ose d of. 

Lord HOLLAND must be allowed to say a word or two in explana- 
tion, and to correct the misapprehensions of the noble and leamea ford, 
which had pervaded the whole of one of the most irregular speeches he 
bad ever *IAurd. Feeling it his duty to observe that certain wtnrds in the 
declaration, vis., ** in the presence of €k>d," might be objectionable to 
the Quakers, the noble and learned lord had taken this observ at ion of his 
as if it had been applied to the words *' on the true faith of a Christian," 
and as though he (Lord Holland), had meant to say that the Qvakers 
would object to make a profession of Christianity. And then, to riiow 
that he had acted disingenuously, the noble and learned lord had read 
the declaration out of the Toleration act; but it was very well known 
that Quakers were not obliged to make that declaratioB now, and that 
the act from which the ooble and learned lord had read, had been idtered 
by a subsequent act. He could not, therefore, see what the declaration 
in the T<^eration act had to do with his argument. Por the remmnderof 
the noble and learned lord's speech, it would seem from that, thai he 
(Lord Holland) had called upon the House to do away with the wends 
** on the true faith of a Christian," when he had Expressly stated, that 
his only wish was to record upon the Journals of their lordships, diat it 
was his opinion that those words ought not to stand part of the bill. 
But the noble and learned lord had spoken as though their lordships 
were pursuing a course of the most dreadful wickedness, impiety, and 
revolution : — 

" niod IB h» nhtm Tenor, ne forte iceris 



** Impia te ratioau inire elemenfte, Tiamqiw 
** Endogredi sceleris." 



For his own part, he had merely expressed it to be his opinion that the 
bill ought not to pass with these words in it. 

Th^ Earl of WINCHILSEA conceived, that these words were per- 
fectly nugatory, so far as the security of the established church and the 
religion of the country, were concerned. With respect 
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The Bmhop of LLANDAFF row to order. If be were not mistaken 
there was no question before the £|ouse. 

Afltcir a converefttion between several noble lords^ 

The LORD CHANCELLOR put the question, that the words ** on 
the true faith of a Christian ,'' stand part of the bill. 

The Earl of WINCHILSEA continued.— With respect to what the 
noble baron had said respecting the Jews being affected by these words, 
i| had little weight with him. What were the words? " On the true 
faith of a Christian." Why might not a Jew make a declaration in 
these terms ? It was not necessary that he should be a Christian to make 
this declaration. If a Jew made such a declaration, it no more followed 
that he was a Christian, than it would follow that he (the Earl of Win- 
ehilsea) would be a Jew if he were to declare any thing in that House 
** on the true faith of a Jew." (Hear, and laughter.) Looking at this 
•question as he did at first, he was prepared to agree to the removal of 
the Test and Corporation acts. It was his full intention to have given his 
support to any measure founded on the broad basis of liberality to the 
Dissenters ; but he certainly was not, and never should be, prepared to 
aj^ee to a concession to this extent, which admitted that it should be a 
natter of perfect indifference what religion a man professed, or« indeed, 
whether he professed any religion at all. He deeply regretted the hasty 
and inconsiderate manner in which a bill of such vital importance as this 
was, had been carried through both Houses of Parliament ; and there were 
those among the supporters of the bill, who, at a future day, would deeply 
lament that they did not, with courage and deliberate consideration, 
renst the attempt at a total repeal of the Test and Corporation acts, which 
ttust leave the country without any security for that rock on which their 
prosperity had been founded — ^the rock of the Christian church. On a 
former night, he had entreated the right rev. prelates to assist him in his 
endeavour to provide some security, but they declined to support him. 
He had not tne least doubt, that, in thus declining, they were actuated 
by the purest and the most conscientious feeling ; but he could assure the 
right rev. bench that their conduct had not given satisfaction to the ma- 
jority of the members of the established church, nor to the majority of 
the Dissenters of the kingdom. He was, and should be to the last hour 
of his life, proud of the opposition which he had given to this measure, 
and he would not barter one tittle of it for all the wealth, all the honours, 
and all the titles which the world could afford. 

The Bishop of DURHAM addressed the House, but the tone in 
which his lordship spoke rendered many of his observations inaudible 
below the bar. He trusted their lordships would indulge him while he 
took a short view of what had passed on this subject, and endeavoured 
to explain, for himself, at least, the reasons which had induced him to pur- 
sue tne course which the noble earl who last addressed their lordniipB 
had complained of. He could assure their lordships, that from the first 
hour which he had sat in that House up to the present time, he. had never 
witnessed discussions so distressing and so pamful as those which had 
taken place upon the measure then before their lordships. They had 
really been more painful to him than he could express to their lordships ; 
and even the satisfaction which it was impoesible for him not to leel 
when he reflected that the line of conduct whfeh he had adopted was 
sapgprted by the minority of their lordships was not quite sufficiettt to 
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make amends for the pain which had resvliBd .to him' fton those disoP^ 
sions, because he could not, he was soriy to say, accord with nHmy of> 
the promoters of the bill in the views aad> priniuples oa which they bad 
declared that they gave it their support* > But, without pressing farther 
on this topic, he would proceed at once to ei^piain the grounds on .which : 
he had acted. Under what circumstances had the bill come before their 
lordships? From the commencement he had viewed the measure with 
great apprehension; and he could have wish.ed that it had slept in peaoe« 
for he believed that many of the most respectable Dissenters v^re per*- 
fectly indifferent to the fate of the measure. When he looked^ too» at^ 
the petitions on the table of their lordships, he must say that he did not ■ 
accord with the views, the sentiments, or the principles of these petitioners^; 
and he should for this reason also have been glad if the bill ha4 never » 
come up to that House. But, come it did, and though he waa.well 
aware that the decision of their lordships was iiot to be influenced by 
that of the other House of Parliament, it came with the opinions of the 
majority of the House of Commons in its iavour, and with loud ea^pres- 
sions of the public opinion that it ought to receive the sanction of their 
lordships. Let their lordships consider, then, that they were placed in a : 
new crisis. They were not to consider the abstract question, but the 
new circumstances in which they were placed at the present crisis- When 
this measure came up to their lordshipst on this authority, the pnbHc ex* 
peoted that that bench (the bench of bishops) would give a decided 
opinion on the subject. Neither the noble and learned lord (EldoB),-— 
for whom, he begged leave to say, that he entertained tbegreatest respect* 
and he hoped that he stood equally well in the opinion of that nc^le and 
learned lord, — nor any of the otlier opponents of the bill, had lutherle' 
met fairly and candidly the main poiet which they (the bi8hop9) had to 
Qonsidef • The only ground on which he had supported the measure^ wns» 
that he knew not how to vindicate^ in the present day, the imposition of • 
the sacramental test. (Cheers.) With political matters he had nothing 
to do ; and he was fi-ee to tell their, lordships, thatif it had been a teat of 
any other nature, he verily believed. ths|t be should not have irotod lor )la. 
repeal. But could they rise up in that House and say that they were 
prepared to refuse any toleration at all? If it were objected to then 
that they had not adopted such a line, of conduct, he was perfectly ready 
to take his share of the obloquy; and he did not see how they could 
have acted otherwise, unless they had acted in oppo«tion to the spirit 
and the feeling which ought to characterize them all, and which, he 
trusted, did actuate him. (Hear, hear.) He must say, that he did feel 
very strongly on the subject, and that the noble and learned lord (Eldon) 
had never touched this point, nor adduced a single argument to convince 
them that their conduct had been founded in error.. Another point was 
this, — the actual inefficiency of these acts. For the last 70 or 80 years 
they had been in abeyance (hear, hear); and did not this amount to a 
virtual repeal of them? Besides, these laws had been passed, not to 
exclude, but for the express purpose of enabling Dissenters to take 
office ; and at the time of their enactment they did not enforce any thing 
upon them. This being the case — and under the circumstances which he 
had stated, — came the proposition now before them. It was said they 
must do something on the subject ; he agreed that they must, and in the 
absence of any better proposition he had given his support to this. There 
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"was not tbe slightest ground for the charge that they were doing away 
^-with the alliance between church and State. It was trne that the Test abt 
had passed for the protection of the church, but were they now depriving 
the church of •protection ? No; the only question was, whether they 
'should not alter the mode of protection. Though they might possibly be 
'in error in supposing that this measure afforded sufficient protection, they 
ought not to be charged with the intention of disstilving the connexion 
between the church and State. He must again confess, that he felt most 
painfully what they had had to encounter, and which did away with all 
the gratification which they might otherwise have felt. He trusted that 
he might be allowed to say, that he did not feel such entire confidence 
in the measure as he should feel, if it were not for the belief and the dis- 
position which he feared were very generally diffused that this was 
only an incipient step— a preparation for something more. If he thought 
it were intended as a final and exclusive measure, he should be much more 
satisfied with it; but his suspicions that it was not, were confirmed by 
reading the petitions on the table of their lordships, and by hearing the 
speeches of some of the noble lords who had supported it. A noble 
baron, in presenting a petition on this subject, had alludod to the bill 
bcling clogged with securities, and said, that he hoped the Dissenters 
would never desist until they had obtained full and ample liberty from 
such restrictions. Now, if there were any such intention in contempla- 
tion, he trusted thfit they should find security in His Majesty's Govern- 
ment. His confidence in His Majesty's Government induced him to 
believe they should. This was the general view of the subject, and of 
the oonduct of himself and his reverend brethren. He had to beg 
pardon for having trespassed so long on their attention (hear, hear) ; but 
must, with their lordships' permission, add a few words to what he had 
already said. He confessed that he was at first prepared to agree to 
something stronger than the words of the declaration as they now stood, 
— to the expression, for instance, of belief in the Holy Scriptures; bnt 
then he had altered his opinion, when he considered that they were 
abound to look a^ much to the feelings of others as to their own. With 
respect to the proposition that the ** belief in our Lord and Saviowr '' 
«hould form a part of the declaration, though it was impossible that he 
personally > could have any objection to it, yet it was comprised in tbe 
words already inserted; and moreover he did not wish the use of that 
sacred name to be more frequent than was necessary. (Hear, hear.) 
This was the reason of his refusing his support to that proposition, and 
this was his answer to the noble earl (of Winchilsea)^ who complained 
«f the conduct- of that bench in that respect. He must confess that he 
was sorry the word ** Protestant" had not been added to the declaration, 
as had been proposed by the noble earl (Eldon), for whose opinions he 
should always feel deference. 

The Earl of ELDON could assure the noble prelate who had just 
sat down, that the manner in which he had spoken of him (the Earl of 
Eldon), and coming as it did from so- valuable a quarter, gave him the 
greatest comfort and consolation. But he could assure the noble prelate 
that not a syllable had fallen from him in favour of retaining the sacra- 
mental test. On the contrary, it was his principle that it should be 
taken away. The sacrament was never intended as a test for office, but 
as a t^ that the individual called upoa to take office was a member of 
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the established church of England. The scruples which were entertaiaed 
were inore than sufficient to require that it should not be retained; but 
the church and State, together, which formed the Constitution of the 
country, required that instead of the sacramental test, something of 
meaning, something of substantiifl protection, should be substituted. The 
utmost possible respect was due to that right rev. prelate, but be (the 
Earl of Eldon) would ask him, what he was to think when, under a 
Protestant King, a Protestant Parliament, and a Protestant Legi^ 
ture, he found the rev. bench opposing a proposition like that which he 
had ilaade? -.And yet the rev. bench appeared to be of opinion, that the 
Constitution of this country should be handed over to persons who would 
not tell what sort of Christians they were, but who were merely to call 
themselv^ so. It was painful for him to say so, but he must again and 
again declare, that this was a substitute that was not worth any thing; 
and he would not believe that the character of it was otherwise, until, by 
passing the bill, the authority of that House told him that the character 
of it was different; and then he would say no more about it. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, it was his wish to coQfine 
himself to the discussion of the question actually before their lordships. 
But first of all he must assure the right rev. prelate, that if this were 
merely an incipient measure, — if it were intended to be followed up by 
any other measure, — he was no party to such plan. He had supported 
the measure, not because he wished to destroy the present system of Ipivra; 
but he had supported it because he believed it to be essential to the 
preservation of the peace of the established church, and of the r^gioua 
peace of the country. In order that they might not have the same thing 
another year, he had determined at once to give the measure all the 
support in his power, during the present session of Parliament. ,And 
now, for the question before their lordships. It ,was proposed that the 
words ''on the true faith of a Christian " should be left out, with the 
view of admitting the Jews to office. For his own part, he did not 
believe it to be the intention of the law that Jews should be so admitted 
— he did not believe that it was the intention of the laws that Dissenters 
should be admitted. But, be that as it might, they had for the last 80 
years gone on suspending these laws, and it was notorious to every body, 
that Dissenters had been admitted to corporations, although it was the 
object of the original laws to keep them out of corporations. Now it 
appeared that the Legislature was perfectly well aware that Dissenters 
were admitted into corporations. There was a law in existence, by which 
it was enacted that mayors and others should not carry the insignia of 
their office to places of worship, except where the cathedral service was 
performed. Did not the legislature then know very well that Dissenters 
were admitted into corporations ? Was not this law a proof that they 
were acquainted with the fact ? It was not so, however, with the Jews^ 
There was no instance in which the Legislature had sanctioned the admis- 
sion of such persons into office. Under these circumstances, therefore^ 
he should oppose the proposition for expunging the words ** on the true 
fieuth of a Christian." But there was another reason why they ought to 
remain. It was quite a new principle, and disliked by this country, 
that Jews should be admitted into corporations and public offices. If, 
however, the principal was to be recognized, let that question be fairly 
brought forward (hear), and not be introduced, on the third reading, into 
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m bill which originally contemplated nothing of the kind. Be nust 
reaiiy take the liberty of suggesting to their lordships, that the mofe 
convenient course of proceeding, and the only course lisely to bring their 
lordships' labours to a termination, would bis for noble lords to confine 
themselves to the point immediately under discussion, and avoid the 
debating of points alien from that before the House. 

The Marquis of LANSDO WN£ could not allow that the discussion 
was altogether irregular. If the noble and learned lord (Eldon) chose 
• not only to repeat all his former arguments, but even to argue prospec- 
tively, there could be no doubt that he was at perfect liberty to do so. 
But th^ noble and learned lord having done so, and the right rev. prelate 
iiaviag had an opportunity of stating on what ground the right rev. prelates 
•had acted, nowing could be more convenient than the course recom- 
mended by the noble duke. Let him, therefore, now call the attention of 
their lordships to the motion before them. His noble friend (Lord Hol- 
land) had stated that he did not mean to divide the House upon his motion, 
but that he had made itr—first, for the purpose of recording his opinion on 
.the Journals- of their lordships; and secondly, in order that he might have 
an opportunity of stating doubts respecting the manner in which those 
words would affect the Jews, and of suggesting to their lordships the oon^ 
sideration of what degree of claim the Jews might have upon the Legist- 
lature. This, he thought, had been distinctly answered. There was no 
intention, under this act, of depriving the Jews of any of the advantages 
'Which they now possessed. Beyond this, he believed, his noble friend did 
'iBot wish to proceed : at least, he should not feel himself warranted in 
•fwppofting his noble friend in any thing else ; because, if the Jews were 
to %e relieved, it must not be by a cade wind, but by a direct proposition. 
AH that he wished for the Jews then,— ^respectable as he believed them 
to be, and well conducted as they for the most part were, — was, that 
ibey should be saved harmless by this bill. As to what had been stated 
hy the noble and learned lord ; first, if the act of George I. was still in 
existence, — he knew that there were some doubts upon the point, but it 
was generally believed that it had e:ipired, — all he wished was, that if 
hereafter, it appeared that, contrary to the intention of Parliament, any 
«les8 of His Majesty's subjects had lost any of the privileges which they 
fortnerly possessed, their lordships would interfere, and set the matter 
right. Irhatever views their lordships might entertain as to the Jews, 
or Catholics, or any other persons, he was qaite sure thftt their lordships 
would legislate in detail (hear) ; that they would look at the justice and 
expediency -on which eadi question rested; and not, by a side-wind, 
pronounce an opinion or produce expectations on any but the subject on 
whioh they were called upon to legislate. They had already heard that 
tlie Jews were now kept out of Parliament, because they would not meet 
the Legislature halfway, and swear upon the faith of a Christian, as the 
noble earl (Winchilsea), on the cross-bench, had said he would sweat 
on the feith of a Jew. (** Hear," and laughter.) By the present measure 
4hey were merely excluded to the same extent. This bill, therefore, did 
no more than the present law ; or, if it were found that it did, he was 
qnite sure that the case of the J^ws would be attended to. He agreed 
with the noble duke, that the most convenient course would be, for their 
•lord^ipe to discuss eadi amendment as it came before them, without 
igoing into other matters. 

F F 
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The Earl of GUILFORD said, that whatever might be said to the 
contrary, it must be admitted that this was a revoiutionary measare. 
(Hear.) For what was a reTolutionary measure? It.was a measore 
that subverted the fundamental |>rinciples of the Constitution. . He 
would state what he felt those principles to be. They were, that there 
should be a king, lords, and commons ; and these, together with the lavs 
which ascribed to each part its several functions, formed the fundamental 
laws of the Constitution. But these were changeable, and whenever 
• they were changed that was a revolution. He would exemplify this 
position. Heiiry VIII., when he gave as much force to his pnxjamar 
tions as the laws possessed, materially affected one branch of the Goivem- 
ment, and that was a revolution. So it was, too, when that monarch 
demised the Crown. In the same way the Test and Corporation acts 
were in the nature of fundamental laws of the Constitution, because they 
affected one branch of the Constitution. Whether they were ^ood or 
bad laws, it was for their lordships to decide. The noble lord who first 
introduced this bill endeavoured to show, that because they were enacted 
at different periods, and against different persons, they were not atandiag 
laws of the Constitution. He, however, would contend that the prin- 
ciple of them was engendered at the Revolution, and saw the light at 
the dawn of religious liberty. They answered one purpose — tfaftt of 
protecting the existing order of things against its enemies, whoever those 
enemies might be. Now, he wbhed to know, at what period that noble 
lord' would go to establish what he called the lawful prerc^tive of the 
Crown. He must go to the first two kings of the Stuarts, or, farther 
back, to the line of Tudor. But these were scarcely times upon wbieh 
they should form their judgment. The noble lord passed over, or at least 
he would not admit, the wisdom of our ancestors in the reign of Charles 
•II. But the noble lord took this course in .opposition to all the commen- 
tators upon the law. He would content himself with quoting two. Sir 
William Blackstone had said, that ** the Constitotion of England had 
arrived at its full vigour, and the true balance between liberty and prer 
rogative was happily established by law, in the reign of Charles 11/' 
Another eminent authority had said, that the reign of Charles II. was 
the age of good laws. Why, then, did the noble lord, passing over this 
« period, go on to the Revolution, and bring down King William to that 
.House, to inform that honourable House what he considered to be the 
doctrine and principles of the Revolution ? But he would appeal to the 
fiEiet of his being neither a friend of the church nor of the Bill of Bights, 
ai^ to the prevalence of his foreign notions and opinions. But what 
w^re the principles of the Revolution ? Toleration — and the Teal. act to 
provide against the dangers of that Toleration. Toleration and the Test 
act, therefore, were the principles of the Revolution, and their lordships 
would find that these things must go together. Their lordships must have 
no established church unless they had the test. He begged leave to quote 
a passage from an eminent writer — not certainly of high church princi- 
ples any more than the noble marquis to whom the work waa dedicated. 
It was to this effect That if men wanted to govern them — if they 
wanted to engross all the civil trusts, we had a right to inquire into their 
qualifications ; but If they merely wished to live in peace, we had no 
tight to.inv^tig»tobr serutiniae Umio opiniona. Caution was ahrava 
necdMriciNf against faaalicteftfy'which umkrthn pretence, of ^acnifllea might 
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OT^rium^very thing. The Test .act was as much a sign of civil and 
religioiis liberty, as certain plants were proofs to the traveller of the 
nuldness of the climate of the country through which he journeyed. . . 

The LORD CHANCELLOR then put the question, th^t the words 
^* on the true faith of a Christian," stand part of the bill, which was- 
4^;reed to without a division. 

The Earl of ELDON moved, that after those words, the words ** I 
«m a Protestant,'' shall be inserted. 

The Eari of HARROWBY said, that as the noble and learned lord 
had not enforced his proposition by any new argument, he sho^ld not be 
jni^fied in detaining their lordships at any great length. He was anxious 
#or the success of the present measure, and he wished that the grounds 
on which he supported it should be fairly and properly stated. That 
support was founded on the same principle which he had advanced, this 
day, on presenting a petition to their lordships. . (Hear.) . He was 
anxious, above all things, on the one hand, in effecting the object of the 
present bill, which he had much at heart, that no advantage should be 
taken of it, with reference to the success of any other measure ; while 
on the other, he hoped that any amendment which seemed to cast the 
slightest suspicion on their lordships' motives, or which seemed, in any 
degree, to prejudge another great question, should be rejected. (Hear.) 
If the words '< I am a Protestant," had been originally introduced into 
tile declaration in the other House of Parliament,-T-if, without beiqg the 
subject of discussion, it had formed part of the bill when it came up to 
their lordships' House, — he, in that case, should have opposed any amend- 
ment moved for the purpose of altering it. But the circumstances were . 
perfectly different, and he could see no use whatever in inserting in the. 
bill the words now proposed. What was the state of the bill ? It might 
be considered presumption for him to declare his opinion on its provisions, 
when the two greatest law authorities in the House had already give^n 
theirs. He would take either of their opinions, and still, whichever he 
adopted, he felt himself justified in supporting the bill in its present st^te. 
If his noble and learned friend on the woolsack were correct in his opinion, 
then it was impossible that any thing could be more decidedly unneces- 
sary than the amendment; because, according to his statement, the decla- 
ration against transubstantiation must be taken by those who had any 
connexion with the government of corporations. Here then was an effi- 
cient security. According to both the noble and learned lords, the lower 
grades of corporations were open to the Roman Catholics — because, as 
he understood, neither the oath of supremacy, nor the declaration against 
transubstantiation, was required with reference to them.. With respect 
to the higher offices,- it was doubtful whether it was necessary that. an 
individual called upon to act as a mayor or an alderman, but who was not 
a justice of the peace, was bound to take the oaths in question. But, as 
to those persons who filled the important situation of justice of the peace, 
it was quite clear that they- were obliged to take the declaration &g&inft 
transubstantiation. Now, with respect to those who took high office {n 
corporations, it was admitted that they must take both the oaw of supre- 
nacy and the declaration against transubstantiation ; and if the noble 
and learned lord opposite were right in his interpretation, but a very 
■DiaU number of persons^ and those filling minor offices in corporations, 
wars SKsmpted from subscribing that declaration ; but, €x coafesiOi it 
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appeared, with reference to them, ibat the obstacle of the oath of sopre-' 
maeyDtood ever in their way. Now a», according to one of those, noble 
and learned lord», it was impossible to show any necessity for ibis inser-. 
tiefii, and as, according to the other, any expedient must be reduced to a 
point so extremely narrow, he could not help thinking that the iBiroduo^ 
tion of those words was totally unnecessary — and b^ng unnecessary , they« 
ought, he coBceived, to be received with great jealousy oo the part of 
their lordships, lest they might be locked upon as prejudicial another 
great question, which sooner or later they would >be call^ oa to consider. 
He hop^, therefore, their lordships would not admit an aB«ndfBeiit» 
which would not, he believed, exclude front corporations a single iodiri* 
di&al who might now obtain admission into. them, and yet wouM iiave the 
effect of prejudicing a question ob< which the minds of their tonbhipa 
ought to be completely open and uninfluenced. (Hear.) On thew: 
grounds, he hopea their lordships would not agree to this amendment* 
Indeed, he was sure that their lordships would not^ on any partscvlar 
occasion, sanction the insertion of words which appeared to havto we ienmm 
to another question that was to be settled hereafter.- (Hear.) Actuated 
by these feelings, he could not consent to the amendment. With respect* 
to the observations which had been made on the right reir« bench, fi»^ 
the course they had pursued with reference to the bill, he would perfaapa^ 
be allowed to say, that the right rev. bench had done tbeiaselves^ 
throughout the discussion of this question, the greatest credit.. .{Hear.) 
Without losing sight of the interests of the establishment, their coMivet 
had been firm, temperate, and conciliatbry.. (Hear.) One patt df the 
speech which the right rer. prelate (the BisAiopof Durham) hadaddreasad 
to their lordships with so much effect, had attracted his atteatkni in m 
peculiar degree. That right rev. pr^ale had observed, that he fieared 
the unfounded calumnies which had been cast upon him and Jna rer. 
friends, with respect to &eir condoct on this question, had made some 
impkession abroad. But on other occasions the same course of misrepie* 
sentation had been pursued, and with as little effect, he was anfe« aa 
would attend the groundless aocusatkma brought forward in this inatanoe. 
The right rev. bench must recollect, that in the course of the debates ia 
their lordships' House on the bill- for. occasional conformity in Qucea* 
Anne's reign, Bishop Burnett, and the other prelates who supported that 
measure, were accused of having made a compromise of .the rights and 
privileges of their order. But the name of that great man did not, in 
consequence of that attack, shine the less in the history of his country — 
his name was no less dear to his country on account of the promulgatioB 
of that calumnyr ( Hear.) The right rev. prelate, to whose observatioBB 
he had alluded, might, in likemanher^ smile at die calumnies which ha 
had mentioned. The spirit out of which they arose was, he felt happy 
to say, sinking deeper sjid deeper into that oblivion from which he confi- 
dently hoped they never won la again emerge. ^Hear.)- 

The Buihopof CH£ST£R said, when, on a former occasion, their 
Ibrdships divided on this question, he confined he was, at that ttKAnent, 
in a state of doubt as to the effect which the measure before their loid- 
rfiips was likely to have with reference to the Roman Catholics^ He, 
fbr one, was perfectly satisfied with the state in which the bill first came 
b^fbi^ their lordships, and he expressed his most earnest wish, that it 
UrouU, please Iheik* lordships; in the ieatereise of tlwir diseretiony tD pass it/ 
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Bttiy since that time, certain ainendtneots had been pr<:»fx>aed, and fJijDiost 
unanimously adopted, by their Iprdships, the. justice and propriety, of 
which. he did not mean to contronrenk. . Those amendmeiits w^re comi^* 
dered Tory important ; and asth^ did not in any way affeqt the prtPN,. 
ciple of the bill, he had not opposed them. This, it should be obserredr' 
was a measure of oonoession granted to those who conceived themselves 
aggrieved by the existing law. Now, jLeeping that circumstance in mind 
-^^-eonadering that the bill proceeded on the principle of concession — he: 
.eoiild not feel himself atliberty to vote forany ameadment which did aol 
appear to be absolutely necessary for securing theiaterests and privileges 
oi the ohucch. This he had abstained from auticiog before, although hia. 
ooAviotioii was then as etrong as it waa at present. He had taken soma 
pains to look at this subject, and be thought that the amendment of the-; 
Moble and learned k>rd waa wholly unnecessary for the safety of tfaar 
eetahlvriied churoh, and that was the only point to be Considered when 
the :^reat principle of relief was conceded. • AW .persons who took any 
office under Government were obliged to take the oath of supremacy and 
tJbe deolaration against transubstantiation ; and this, principaUy accord- 
isg to the statement of the noble and learned lord on the woolsack^ ex- 
tended ae fur as even to. the situation of common-council-man of a corpo-- 
mtiofa. (Hear, hear.) He knew it was said that the oath of supremaey 
did' not afford a sufficient security on the part of individuals taking office.* 
He, however confessed that he thought it was quite sufficient. He had 
coavtened with roost respectable Roman Catholics on the subject; and 
Ibey deciacred, that no sincere -Roman Catholic could take the oath of 
suprenmcy with any kind of gratification— unless a legislative one, 
indicative of iheanimu with which it was received. One of the most 
enlightened and respectable of that profession had formerly published a 
work, in which he muntained, ** that no conscientious Roman Catholic 
could take the oath oi supremacy, unless explained by the Legislature, 
without comprombing his religion, and giving scandal to his church." 
This was a well-known faot, and he had yet to learn, that the Roman. 
Catholics of die present day were diffierent in feeling from those who had 
preceded them. Believing, therefore, that tiie oath of supremacy was 
sufficient, he waa not willing to impose on the Roman Catholics any 
additional restriction, or any test -that would seem to fasten furtlier dis- 
abilities on them. He felt the taeoessity of taking this course the more 
particularly, because, when the Dissenters were excluded from taking 
certain tests which were disagreeable to them, he should be sorry to 
introduce a form of words which would have the appearance of an anti- 
Catholic declaration. (Hear.) When that great political question — 
the qnestion of ^emancipation — came on» he would do his duty without 
favour or = affisotien^ He wonld view the subject calmly and fairly, as he 
bad done on former occasions, when he had opposed the ladmissioa of 
Roman Cadiolics to ofBce. He had felt it right to oippose their claims,, 
beoanse he did not like the security they offered to the established 
churoh. But hi looking to the present proposition, he thought their 
lordships had no right to setae the ofesent opportunity for the pur- 
poae of introducing an anti-catholic declaration. If Uiey did, they 
would be <doing more for the church of England than that church 
itequiredv or, as4n ^Mitght, iiad any right to demand. • If they took,*^ 
in place <tf11ie TM; and Corporatioa acts, an equivdllent 'security^ it 
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was all the charoh had a right to, aod all that their lordahipe were bottad 
to ask for. Perhaps their lordships would excuse him if he said oae 
word, aod but one word, on an accusation which had, again and again, 
been brought before their lordships in many forms. - The accusation was, 
that the right reverend bench, or the majority of them, were comproai- 
sittg the interests of the established church, and relinquishing those seutt- 
fities on which they ought to insist. This was said with reference to tlie 
act of Union, and to the Test and Corporation .acts. When such a charge 
as this was made, he was happy to have it in'his power to r^er (and he 
wished he had done so formerly, when the subject was before the House) 
to the opinion expressed by an eminent, able, and most conscientious 
lawyer— one who had for many years done honour to his country — ^when 
applied to by His late Majesty. He alluded to the late Lord Kenycm, 
who used these remarkable expressions in his correspondence with His 
late Majesty — '^ While the doctrine and discipline of the church of Eng- 
land are recognized as forming the established church— and while the 
provision for its ministers forms an appropriated fund — it seems to me 
that any relief afforded to sectarians will not militate against the church 
or the act of Union." He would say but one word more with reference 
to the same charge which had been made in that House. The noble earl 
(Harrowby) had truly stated, that the same sort of accusation was urged 
against the members of the established church when the bill relative lo 
occasional conformity was introduced. The clamour on that occasioD 
against Bishop Burnett was very great; he, however, was not affected 
by it. He said he w6uld faithfully and zealously pursue the course 
which he had always adhered to — promoting religion and learning — 
encouraging all good men and good designs — and exercising his functions 
for the promotion of peace and harmony. 

Lord KEN YON said, if the right rev., prelate had read the whole of 
the correspondence to which he had referred, instead of a part of it, he 
would have found that his (Lord Kenyon's) venerable ancestor was called 
on to state how far His Majesty ought to consider himself legally bound 
by his coronation oath, with reference to the Test and Corporation acts. 
The articles of Union, to which those acts related, applied exclusively to 
Scotland ; and it was held, that so far as any relief could be given or any 
favour could be shown to that people, those articles ought to be construed 
in the most liberal manner. His venerable ancestor had therefore stated 
what might be done for tender consciences, and without making any 
sacrifice of principle. But this distinction had nothing whatsoever to da 
with the Roman Catholics. With r^pect to the amendment now pro« 
posed, he entirely approved of it. The right rev. prelate who had 
preceded him in the debate, said, that all which was necessary on this 
occasion was to take care of the security of the established church. 
Now, much as he venerated the church, both in its spiritual and political 
character, and from the latter the country had derived much benefit, 
still, he thought, that, in passing a measure of this kind, while the church 
was upheld, the State ought also to be supported ; but it appeared to him 
that tne right rev. bench, or at least a majority of them, seemed to show 
very little anxiety for either. (Hear.) The right rev. prelates were 
rather sore, because it was said that they looked less to spiritualities 
than to temporalities. Far be it from him to make such a charge* It 
mould be unparliamentary,, extremely improper, and altogether unfit. 
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But he would ask one question. Suppose^ in a disiputed case of tempo* 
rality^ the right rev. .prelates were told, by one authority of great 
eminence, ^^if yon. pursue such ajcojurse, your "property will be inse- 
cure;" while they were told by another authority, of equal eminence, 
** if you take that course, your poperty will be secure;" by which of 
these opinions would they be gmded? (Hear.) For the sake of the 
church and of the State, he hoped their lordships would insist on such a 
security as the circumstances evidently demanded^ 

The Bishop of GH£ST£R, in explanation, said, that he had quoted 
the words, of the illustrious lawyer to whom he had referred, for the 
purpose of showing that he considered the integrity of the church of 
JBngland to consist in the recognition- of her doctrine and discipline, and 
the legalized support of her ministers. 

The Bishop of LLANDAFF said,, the question in this case was not 
one of law, but rather a question as to the theological interpretation of 
the oath of supremacy, which must be taken by all those entering corpo- 
rations. Now, upon that point, he believed he was right in asserting 
■that it was the opinion of almost the whole of that bench, that the oath 
of supremacy formed a sufficient .barrier against the introduction of 
Roman Catholics. 

The £arl of ELDON was sorry to be again obliged to trespass on the 
time of their lordships. He still was of opinion, notwithstanding all he 
bad beard, and he had listened to it with the utmost attention, that the 
amendment which he proposed was absolutely necessary. Let him 
take what view of the subject he might, he came to that conclusion. 
.Great as was the respect which he felt for the opinion of ,noble lords, 
he confessed that he felt still greater for the decision of Parliament; 
and he found that Parliament had on former occasions declared, that the 
oath of supremacy alone was not a sufficient security. If thdr lordships 
would look to the preamble of the act of Union,, they would find that 
these were the words there used — it was set forth that that act was framed 
to ** support, invidably, the true Protestant religion, as established by 
law," and it was to uf^old that Protestant religion, so established, that 
he moved this amendmenL 

The Duke of WELLINGTON was desirous of saying one word on 
this subject. The noble and learned lord had just told them that Parli- 
ament had frequently decided that the oath of supremacy was not a 
jNifficient security against the Boman Catholics. But the noble and 
learned lord had not stated to their lordshipe, that the oath of supremacy 
was altered by the act of King William, and he (the Duke of Welling- 
ton) knew of no declaration, since the statute of William, which did not 
go to prove that the act was fully sufficient for the object which tin 
. framers had in view. But it was not on this ground alone that the jquea- 
tion stood. The noble and learned lord on the woolsack had stated, 
most clearly, his opinion (and it was scarcely necessary for him to sepeat 
it to their lordships), that the declaration against transubstantiation must 
. still be subscribed by persona taking ofBces in corporations. And he 
must say, that the nobfe and learned lord opposite, advanced no answer 
to that statement. He therefore fell that be had every reason to give 
the fullest credit to the arguments of his noble, and learned friend on the 
woolsack. Hisargument was most dear,, and it remained unanswered* 
Bnt there was anoUier part of this question to which he begged 
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lordships fo attend. It wai this, — that die oath of soppemaejr did sow 
|»reTeiit Roman Catholics from voting at elections. Now^ if it were 
sufficient to prevent then from voting at elections, would it not h% suffi- 
cient, he woukl appeal to the noble and learned lord himself^ to pruvent 
them from taking governing offices in corporations ? (Hear.) He wis 
very sorry to be obliged again to apply himself to this qnestioa, bnt he 
was most anxious to explain himself with reference to it. But it was 
said by the noble earl on the 2nd cross-bench (the Earl of Guilford), if 
the existing oaths were by some not thought sufficient, why not adopt 
the words of the noble and learned lord ? If there were even a riwdow 
of a doubt on the subject, why not take the safest course ? In the first 
place, he contended that the existing laws were sufficient. The oadi of 
supremacy, as he would contend, was sufficient There were good and 
reasonable grounds for considering it to be sufficient. And mnlyy they 
would not admit, in a law brought in for one specific purpose, the iBtro- 
ductioB of a declaration evidently intended for another oli^ect. (Hear^) 
The present bill was meant to enlarge, not to contract, the privileges of 
Dissenters ; and certainly it would not be reasonable or fahr to introdnee 
in such a measure a clause that would militate against Roman Catliolics. 
(Hear.) There was no person in that House whose feelings and senti- 
ments, after long consideration, were mere decided than his Were with 
respect to the subject of the Roman Catholic claims ; and he must si^, 
that until he saw a great change in that tpiestion, he certainly dhouid 
oppose it ; but no man, on the other hand, was more deter min e d tfian he 
•was to give his vote i^ainst any prepontion which, like the present, 

• appeared to have for his object a fresh enactment against the Roman 
Catholics. 

The House then divided, when there appeared — 

For the amendment. Present, 4S ; Proxies^ 10 — M 
Agaitastit - - ^ Present, 100; Proxies, 6 1 1 54 

Majority 102. 

On our re-admission to the gatiery, we found the Lord Chakcbl- 

LOR reading the following clause, to which the £arl of Sldon had 

moved, as an amendment, the words marked by inverted e e tt ta as :— 

"^ And be it enacted, that if any person placed, elected, or dienen into 

-any of the aforesaid offices w places, shall omit or neglect to UMilte and 

Subscribe the said declaration in manner above-mentioned, vmtkt pku nn g, 

^it^ction, or choice, idiall be void ; * and it shall not be lawful for eudi 

][>erson to do any act in such c^ce to which he may have 4ieen eo 

elected.' " 

The Earl of ELDON rose to propose another Muendment, but from 
^he low tone in which tbe noble lordf spoke, owing to the noise wfaioh 
^prevailed below the bar, we were unable totwtoh more than a few seo- 

• «0nees of what fell frtfm his lordship. Wo understood the noble lord to 
propose a clause indemnifying those who, through ignorance or accident, 
nad taken an office without making the reqaiied ^edamtion within the 
specified period, so as to render them fVee from a prosecution for « mis- 
d^taeanour, for peHbrming acts in office contrary to law. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that according to tlie present 
form of ihe act, the declaration must be made one mo^ preceding to 
'the election, or at the time of taking office ; and if the par^ elected do 
■^not ts^ the declaration so directedi all his acts while in offiee were ran 
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dered void. But ilie noble lord now proposed to enact, that if a party 
should, through ignorance, neglect to make the declaration as required, 
no act which he should do while in office should jrender him liable, to a 
prosecution for a misdemeanour. As the clause stood at present, if 
such a party did any act while in office, he would by this act of Parlia- 
ment, be exposed to a prosecution for a misdemeanour. He could see 
no objection to the amendment proposed by the noble lord. 

The Earl of ELDON said, the noble lord on the woolsack had cor- 
rectly stated the object of the amendment. As the bill now stood, there 
was no provision to relieve parties who should, through ignorance, act 
contrary to this act ; and he only wished to introduce a provision to that 
eftect. 

The amendment was then put, and carried without a division. 

The Earl of ELDON said, he had another clause to propose, which 
he should wish to see form a portion of the bill. There was no person 
in that House who entertained a higher respect for the legal talents and 
attainments of the noble lord on the woolsack, but nevertheless he could 
not help still maintaining, in opposition to the opinion, expressed by that 
noble lord on a former evening, that the governing members of corpora- 
tions were not required to make the declaration against transubstantia- 
tion. At all events, it was plain that doubts were entertained on the 
subject; and to remove all doubts, he would propose the introduction of 
the following clause : — ** Whereas, doubts have been expressed as to 
whether persons chosen or elected into the office of mayor, alderman, 
recorder, bailiff, town-clerk, or common councilman, in cities or towns 
corporate, or who shall be elected to any office of magistracy, place, 
trust, on employment, relating to the government of cities and towns 
corporate, shall, by reason of this act of Parliament, be bound to make 
the declaration against transubstantiation, required by the 25th of Charles 
II. Be it therefore enacted, for the removal of all such doubts, that 
all persons chosen into the offices aforesaid, shall before, or within one 
calendar month after, their election, make the said declaration in His 
Majesty's Courts of Chancery or King's Bench, at Westminster, or at 
the General Quarter Sessions of the Peace for the said cities, counties 
of cities, or towns corporate." The noble lord proceeded to say, that 
he would not divide the House upon this amendment. He merely wished 
to have it put upon the Journals of the House, in order to save his 
(Lord Eldon's) credit, and to show that he dissented from the doctrine 
propounded by the learned lord on the woolsack upon this subject. 

The clause was then piit, and negatived. 

Lord BEXLEY said, he should not enter upon a discussion of the 
principles of abstract right on the present occasion ; but he was anxious 
to provide against a practical hardship, which the proposed declaration 
would inflict upon a respectable class of His Majesty's subjects. He 
would propose a provision to this efliect, — that any person professing 
the Jewish religion shall not be called upon to make this declaration, 
but that they should be enabled to hold any offices or situations to which 
they were at present entitled under the annual Indemnity bill. It would 
be sufficient, perhaps, to have this amendment put upon the Journals, in 
order that if any grievance should arise hereafter to the Jews from the 
operation of this act, Parliament might be called upon to relieve them. 

The Earl of CARNARVON inquired, whether the noble duke 

G G 
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^ WelliogtoR) wa^ not pfepared with a clause proridkig for the ease* of 
tboie peisofis wfawN should be appointed to the offices specified in the bilU 
wbMeout of £iiglaBd> and wba could not take the declaratioa in the 
Manner required until alter their return home. He (the Earl of Car- 
narron) cooceiiFed, that provision should also be made for persona liriag 
Ml Scotland, who had it not in their power to qualify at English Quarter 
Sessions, or at' the courts at Westminster-hall. 

The amendment proposed by Lord Bex lb Y was then read, and was 
to this effect :- — ** "Be it enacted, that whenever any of His Majesty's 
iubjectsv professing the Jewish religion, shall present themselves to sub- 
scribe the declaration aho>ve mentioned, the words * on the true laitii of 
a Christian' shall be omitted, and the making the declaration without 
the said Words by any persons professing the Jewish religion i^all be 
aoeoanted a sufficient qualification under the provisions of this act.'- 

A nobte Lord inquired whether this amendment would not throw open 
the office of Lord Chancellor to Jews ? (A laugh.) 

Lord HOLLAND could assure the noble lord that that danger was 
already sufficiently provided against by the oath of abjuration, which 
must be taken by every person filling the office of liord Chancellor. 
But as the law stood, he (Lord Holland) was not sure that alicorpora* 
tions were not open to persons placed in the situation of Jews. The 
present amendment did not go to give the Jcm-s that which they did not 
possess already ; it only went to prevent an additional bar being placed 
against their obtaining those rights to which as subjects of His Majesty 
they were already entitled. 
. The amendment was then put, and negatived. 

On the clerk reading the clause requiring the declaration ts be sub- 
scribed either in the Courts of Chancery or King's Bench, Westminster, 
should the individual be resident within 30 miles of the metropolis. 

The Earl of CARNARVON adverted ta the inconvenience which 
would result to persons so circumstanced, and he proposed to obviate 
the inconvenience by enabling them to qualify before any two magistrates 
Ml the commission of the peace for the county in which they were 
resident. As tlie4M;t stood at present, persons, not resident within 80 
miles of the metropolis might qualify at the General Quarter-Sessions of 
the Peace. He would therefore propose to toave out the words, '*aad 
within 30 miles of the metropolis," and that the clause should run thus — 
** the said declaration shall be made in His Majesty's Conrto of Chan- 
cery or King's Bench, Westminster, or at the Quarter-Sessions of the 
Peace for the counties where the perso^is so making it are resident.'' 

The LORD CHANCELLOR could see no possible objection to 
the amendment. — It was put, and carried nem. am. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON proposed the following amendment 
*--*' that no naval or military officer who should be appointed, while 
absent from England, to any situation, commission, or place, in which 
the proposed declaration was required, should be called upon to sob- 
seribe to the said declaration, until his return to England, or six months 
thereafter." 

The Earl of CARNARVON was not sure that this amendment met 

tfie whole of the case. It might so happen that an officer, who was 

. resolved to qualify while in England, within the six months, might be 

appointed to some situation abroad, and be obliged to leave this country 
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without qualifying. He was of opioioa thatthe.time for qualifying it 
such cases should be enlarged. — ^The clause was then put, and carried. 

On the clause being read, which went to except persons holding 
situations in the revenue or post-office from the necessity of subscribing 
the declaration. 

The Bishop of LLAXDAFF rose to propose an amendment, as tb 
the taking of the declaration. The declaration, as 'it at present stood; 
was invested with all the solemnity belonging to an oath. Now there 
existed a popular objection, in which he (the Bishop of Llandaff ) hear- 
tily concurred, against the unnecessary multiplication of oaths. The 
declaration was now, in fact, inapplicable to nine-tenths of the persons 
by whom it would be taken. It commenced in an awfnl form, which he 
would scruple unnecessarily to repeat, and that was followed by such 
trifling words as these — ** that he (the subscriber) would not exercise any 
power, authority, or influence, to injure or weaken the Protestant 
church as it is by law established," &c. Under the Corporation and Test 
acts the taking of the sacramental test was a proof that the person thus 
admitted to office was a member of the church of England, or that at 
least he was not hostile to it, or that he was in its communion, by his 
thus partaking of a rite which implied a general approbation of all its 
doctrines. He fully agreed with those who thought it was perfectly 
right to put an end to the sacramental test. But why should a church* 
of-£ngland-man be called upon to make the present declaration ? It 
surely could not be supposed that a member of the church of England 
would ever seek to ** injure or weaken the Protestant Church V Now 
that they were going to admit persons who did not belong to the church 
to office, it was quite reasonable to require from tiiem a declaration that 
they would not, as far as concerned their office, seek to injure or weaken 
the established church, or to disturb it in the possession of its rights and 
privileges. But where was the reason for requiring such a declaration 
from persons who never could be supposed to entertaia such an object ? 
It was objected to the present proposition, that it went to make two 
classes of persons in society, and that invidious distinctions would be 
generated, by compelling one class of persons to take this declaration 
before admission to office, while another class were totally excepted from 
it. It was argued that the pride and feelings of the party would be thus 
unnecessarily mortified, by the distinction conferred upon the other. He 
(the Bishop of Llandaff) saw no reason in these objections. He did not 
see why the Dissenters could consider it a hardship or a humiliation to 
be called upon to declare their dissent from the estaiolished church. He 
was well aware that many persons were desirous to be regarded in the 
opinion of the populace as entertaining opinions which in reality they did 
not entertain. It was related of the celebrated historian Hume, that be 
was always annoyed in private society, when be was accosted by the name- 
of deist or infidel. Such an epithet highly displeased him, as he was 
anxious to conceal the fact. But he (the Bishop of Llandaff^ was not 
disposed to humour such duplicity. But if he would not waive the decla- 
ration in regard to a deist, still less was he inclined to waive it where 
religious opinions were concerned. It would be an ill compliment indeed 
to any man to have it supposed that he entertained in private religious 
opinions which he won Id be unwilling to iNrofess in public* One character 
of the present measure, and one in whicn he heartily concurred, was the 
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geitibg rid of the sacrameatal test. But he would not allow that that 
w.a8 the principle of the measure. Its principle was to admit to offices, 
penoQS who, ever since the Corporation and Test acts had heen passed, it 
was pretended were excluded from them by law» on account of their reli- 
gious opinions. He could not agree with the noble baron who introduced 
this measure, in considering these acts as the offspring of passion, preju- 
dice, and violence. He considered them as the result of practical wisdom, 
and that; they, had proved extremely useful in the times to which they 
were adapted. . He did not believe that the Dissenters were still distin- 
guished for the same virulent hostility to the established church, by which 
they were then animated. The«oblc lord (Ekion) had "said that he (the 
Bishop of Llandaff ) and his right rev. brethren had not read the petitions 
oi^ their table in favour of this measure ; and that they were, therefore, 
not. aware of the virulent asperity which pervaded these documests. He 
(the Bishop of Llandaff) would confess that he had not had leisure to 
peruse them; but let them be what they might, his conduct and optiiion 
on this question would still have been the same. He could easily imagine 
that many of the^e petitions were drawn up in an improper spirit, bat 
how did that affect the question before them ? If some of those peti- 
tioners had called upon them to show that they were true ChristiaQs, let 
them show themselves real Christians by forgiving them. It was charged 
against these petitions, (what,. indeed, he bebeved to have been the fact,) 
that poost of them had been got up in London. They were prepared in 
such a way as to be acceptable to the different dissenting congregations, 
and people had been, no doubt, in many instances, called upon to sign 
them, who were quite ignorant of their contents. The language, tl|erefore, 
of th^se petitions should not be laid to the account of such persons, but, 
to the account of those agitators in London who made them their tools. 
Indeed it appeared ,to him that the spirit which pervaded these petitions 
was attributable in a great degree to the opinion entertained by the peti* 
tioners of the resistance which would be offered to their claims by the 
representatives of the church of England in that House. The right rer. 
furelate proceeded to defend the rev. bench against a charge advanced by 
a noble lord on a former night, that they were only watchful of the tem- 
poralities of the establishment. In his view liberality did not consist in 
being lax and indifferent as to our own opinions, but in tolerating those 
who differed from us, and in not thinking the worse of them on aocovnt 
of such difference, but, on the contrary, in being Biore indulgent to them 
while th^y maintained it. He would only call upon the Dissenters to 
declare openly that they do differ from the established church, and he 
would not exclude them from confidence, provided that they gave a 
satbfactpry security. The words ** high churchman" had been much 
adverted to in the course of this discussion ; but, in his opinion, those who 
seemed desirous to be regarded as high churchmen had used the Mrord in 
an inverted sense. They gave their sole attention to the temporalities of 
the church, whilst they seemed regardless of its spiritual character and 
existence. But in his opinion, the true high churchman only looked to 
the temporalities of the establishment as far as they tended to maintain 
that establishment, and to perpefMbi its purity and tratlL^ The other 
species of blgl^ chui|chman resembled much theebarttotsr draws by omr- 
great po^t, when he describes the spirit who still. iidiabited Heaven, but' 
whose 
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looks and tfaragbtf 



** Were alwajg downward bent, adminiig more 
« The riches of Heaven** pavement, trodden gold, 
** Than anght divine or holy else enjoyed 
** In vision beatific." 

The right rey. prelate concluded by proposing that from all meniibers 
of the church of England, who should be elected to the offices specified 
in the act, the following declaration should be alone required : — << I, A. 
B., declare that I am in communion with the church of England as by 
law established." 

Lord HOLLAND said, he should yote again^ft the clause proposed by 
the right rev. prelate, as it was in direct conttadiction to the whole cha- 
racter and principle of the measure. The principle of the bill was to 
unite those persons who had been divided, and this amendment went to 
keep up that division. (Hear.) He objected that in the very marriagv 
articles there should be included an article for separate maintenance. 
This amendment would strip the measure of all its grace and all its 
advantages, and he therefore trusted it would be rejected. 

The Earl of ELD ON said, he had, in a former stage of the bill, 
proposed an amendment similar to this, and he should vote for the 
present clause. 

The Bishop of BRISTOL said a few words, which were perfectly 
inaudible below the bar. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, it appeared that the rev. 
prelate had quite forgotten the objections which had been urged by some 
of his^ rev; brethren to an amendment similar to this, when proposed by 
the noble and learned lord (Eldon). Those rev. prelates had condemned 
the former law, because it rendered the use of the sacramental test 
necessary as a qualification for the admission to corporate offices. Now 
this clause, it appeared to him, was in direct contradiction to them. He 
thought it would be going too far to admit a member of the church of 
England, upon a simple declaration that he was a member of the church 
of England. - - He did not well know what the noble lord on the cross 
bench (Lord Eldon) would say to that ; would not the adoption of such 
a clause render Roman Cathulics admissible to corporate and other 
offices, from which they were now excluded ? 

A discussion here arose as to whether this amendment could now be 
entertained, as it was the same as that proposed by Lord Eldon. 

The Earl of ELDON explained. There was a considerable difference 
between the wording of the amendment which he had proposed, and that 
of the present clause ; — that difference consisted in the words, *' and in 
communion therewith," the present was therefore a distinct amendment^ 
and he (Lord Eldon) should vote for it. 

The amendment was tlien put, and negatived. 

The Bishop of BATH and WELLS said, he was entirely ac- 
tuated by a sense of religion in voting for the repeal of the Corporation' 
and Test acts. It was abhorrent to all the feelings and principles of 
religion, that persons should be called upon to take the sacramental test' 
forncular and interested Motives. (Heaf.)' It was a profit&ation of 
the sacrament to employ it lor soch purposed. He had voted for the 
bill because he conecientioosly considered it necessary. He had tp.. 
regret that upon this occasion he bad the misfortune to differ from the 
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noble and learned lord (Eldon) who had so long adorned and benefitted 
his country, and he felt it quite impossible, by any eulogy or words of 
his, to do justice to the manliness, good sense, and good feeling, which 
had throughout characterized that noble lord. The noble lord had 
added new claiitis to those which he already possessed, upon the affec- 
tions and attachment of all true Protestants in these countries. It w«* 
thcarefore with considerable reluctance, and with much regret, that he 
(the Bishop of Bath and Wells), had been compelled to difkt from the 
learned lord, and he had only done so from a conscientious coavictioii of 
the justice and necessity of the present measure ; but he shonki be 
ungrateful indeed, did he not express his high sense of the zeal, deTO- 
tiun, and ability which had been uniformly exhibited by that noble lord 
in defence of the rights and privileges of the church of England. 

The Duke of CUMBERLAND said, that never did he feel more 
concerned than on the present occasion, when he had to differ from his 
noble friend near him (the Duke of Wellington), as there was no man in 
the country for whom he entertained a more sincere friendship and 
regard. Nothing but the most conscientious feeling of his heart (here 
his Royal Highness struck his breast with great earnestness), and the 
impulse of the unifwrn current of his feelings, which had induced him for 
31 years to pursue one consistent line of conduct on the principle which 
the present bill involved, could prompt him to give a vote contrary to the 
opinion of his noble friend. His conscience, however, and imperative 
sense o f duty, left him no alternative on the present occasion ; and he 
hoped and trusted that this would be the only case in which he should 
find himself so placed. The duty which he owed the House and the 
country compelled him to raise his voice against this bill. 

The Earl of DARNLEY rose to say a word or two in consequence 
of what had fallen from a rev. prelate. He merely wished to remark, 
that very early in the present session, he (Lord Darnley) had presented a 

Eetition from the corporation of London, in which the sacramental test 
ad been alluded to, as exposed to OTofanation when used as a religious 
rite to promote civil qualification. That sentiment, which was both true 
and just, had been since re-echoed from all sides of the House, but from 
none so loudly as the right rev. bench. He should have been gratified 
had a plainer measure of relief — ^for instance, a simple repeal of all these 
disqualifications — been sent -up from the House of Commons, it being 
his full belief that such a 9iode of repealing these impolitic restrietioas 
would have afforded the best guarantee which the church of England 
could obtain for its permanent security. The country and Parliament 
had done justice to the triumphs of his illustrious friend opposite (the 
Puke of Wellington): but sure he was, that great as were his pest 
deserts, the spirit of candour, and moderation, and justice, which he ^mI 
displayed during the discussions upon this bill, would do him as mach 
credit, and eventually confer as great benefit upon his country, as the 
high military achievements upon which he had previously founded his 
fame. (Hear.) He could confidently assure the noble duke, that if 
he persevered in maintaining the same liberal and concilmtory policyf ke 
would encounter no opposition from that side of the House, bet oa the 
contrary, receive that support for his government which they would feel 
it equally a matter of duty and satiriisotion.to afford. 
Lord HOLLAND said, in moving that this bill do pass, be coaM 
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ttot refrain from expreasing his feelings in iftnguage both of gratitude and 
congratulation — gratitude to that House for the manner in which it had 
discharged its duty to the country, and congratulation to that country 
upon the achievement of so glorious a result. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord K£D£SDAL£ took a review of the circumstances under 
which measures founded upon the same principle, and urged by the sam6 
reasons, had in former times received the concurrence of Parliament, and 
eventually exposed both church and State to extreme jeopardy. When 
he looked at the safeguard which they were about to repeal, aad the sub- 
stitute they proposed in its place, he could not help being struck with its 
utter insufficiency, and protesting, in the strongest manner, against the 
enactment of such a measure. 

The Earl of MOUNTCASHEL felt that he owed a duty to himself, 
to their lordships, and to his country, to oppose the present bill, which 
was calculated to endanger the established church, and let loose upon 
the country, with power to do mischief to its institutions, larg^ classes of 
Socinians, and others, who could not be denominated the supporters of 
true Christianity. He must, therefore, oppose and protest against this bilK 

The LORD CHANCELLOR then put the question, that 'Uhis 
bill do now pass," when the cry of ''Content" was very lond, and 
** Not content" comparatively weak. His lordship said, ''The Con^ 
tents have it; " and the bill was accordingly passed throu^ this its final 
stage in the House of Peers without a division. It was then ordered to 
be returned to the House of Commons, to receive the assent of that branch 
of the Legislature to the amendments which were introduced and adopted 
by the peers. 



I^ouse of 4Eroininon0. 



Friday, May 2. 



Lord J. RUSSELL moved the Order of the day for the consideration 
of the Lords' amendments on the Test and Corporation acts' repeal btlL 

Mr. H. GURNEY said, that it would be extremely convenient that 
Hie vTords of an act of Parliament should be susceptible of a clear anci 
distinct interpretation, which he regrietted was not the case vrith this biR 
In some parts as it came from the other House. The object of the bill 
originally was to relieve those Dissenters in whose behalf it was necessarjf 
to pass, annually, an Indemnity act ; but as the bill came from the House 
of Lords, it was changed from a question between the Dissenters and the^ 
church of England, to a question between the church and State. Thc^ 
bill, as it passed the House of Commons, had imposed a declaration oa 
bodies corporate, who had nothing to do with the laws but to obey them^ 
and had left the taking of the declaration by Ministers of the Crown at 
the discretion of His Majesty hi Council ; but the amendment of the 
lords had made it imperative upon all such Ministers, within six montht 
after their appointment or acceptance of office. The declaration thus 
imposed, that the person teking office as a' Minister of the Crown, would 
not " exercise any power, authority, or inflaence, which he might possesi 
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liy viriuo of hb office, to injure or weakeo the Protestant ckurch, as by 
law Mtablisbedy or to disturb the said church, or the bishops and clergT 
uf \\w said church, in possession of any rights or privileges to which such 
i^hurvh, or the said bishops and clergy, are or may be by law 'entitled/' 
wouhl have the effect of preventing any alteration whatever in the form 
ur discipline of the church; for however necessary or expedient any alte- 
ration might be, the minister proposing it would be met by his previous 
declaration, of which much the same use would be made as they had 
heard made in many instances with respect to the coronation oath. The 
King, it was true, was head of the church, but his ministers were Mini»> 
lers of the State; but, according to the bill as now amended, they would 
appear in the new light of vassals of the church, and as such would not 
venture U> propose any measure affecting it, without the previous sanction 
of its clergy. Now« even admitting the extreme purity of the church of 
England* wonM it be said that never, at any time hereafter, was any 
alleraliott to be made in its discipline or government? As well might 
one say that the church of Rome, as it existed in the days of St. Poly- 
carp, was the same as that which it was found in the time of Leo the 
Tenth. According to the act as it now stood, the moment any change 
was pr\>poeed in any thing connected with the church, in any of the 
tfccl««ia»lical courts of England or Ireland, the minister who should 
viHilUft' to make the proposition, would be told at once that he was acting 
M ^i«>lalion of the declaration. If any attempts should be made to 
r\|Uain that declaration away, we should have, — as in the case of the 
e^^tnation oath, — an outcry raised , and pamphlets published, by Deans 
t4* l^hfi'sklor and other very zealous dignitaries of the church, complaining 
t4* Iho infraclion of the law, and of the violation of the church's 
ruthiA and |Hrivileges. Then with this law no change whatever must be 
wade ht'rt'ttt^or: and if that were to be the construction put upon it, be 
w\M(ld aitsierl that no Popish ex-Chancellor, in times when the great seal 
MMH ill lh<« hands of churchmen, would have ventured to have proposed 
auch a l«*Ht to the Ministers of the Crown. The Legislature had once 
IhuuhhI a bill ortlering the nailing up a house to the church door, but in 
IhJM art i\w MiniMters of the Crown were nailed down for all time to 
i^lnll^ auil prevented from taking any step, however expedient, for any 
aiti^ration in the discipliue of the church, because persons would at all 
tlHMm bo found ready to contend that any alteration would weaken and 
li^junt the church as by law established. In conclusion, the hon. member 
ubNttrvnd that he thought the bill much weakened in its effect by the 
li^udioioiis amendments introduced into it since it left that House, and 
U|NMi tilts explanation of those amendments which he might hear from the 
rl||ht hiiiif Kon^lcn^^n (^r. Peel) or some other member of the govern* 
llit>Hti would depend whether he should vote for their reception or 
li||iJiiliij|i. 

Ml. PlUUi did not admit the right of the hon. member to put any 
i|Mit»iion to him for any amendments made in the bill in the other House 
III I'fiiliament. If those amendments originated with him, he would 
|iii M>Mdy Ui give the best explanation in his power; however, he would 
Kill' lUtMhti llio explanation, as he did not see the slightest difficulty in 
||(ii Imiii. iiH^inbor's obicctions. There was nothing in the amendments of 
^ii uiUui i louse which ought to induce that House to reject the bill, or any 
^ wiilf^h n duubt could b^ raised as to the true meaning of the act. The 
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hon. member objected that the amendments take away the discretion of 
the Crown, as to the taking of the declaration by Ministers, or persons 
high in office ; bat then the question was, what did the declaration 
require of them ? That they would not exercise any power, authority, 
or influence which they might possess in virtue of their office, to injure 
or weaken the Protestant church as by law established. He would beg 
to call the attention of the hon. member to those words. The Prot€|staot 
Church was permanently established by the act of Union between Eng"- 
iand and Scotland, and also by the act of Union between England and 
Ireland. The 5th article of the latter act said, '< That the church of 
^England and Ireland shall be united into one Protestant church, to b^ 
called the United Church of Great Britain and Ireland ; and that the 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and government of the said United Church 
shall remain and continue as by law established ; and that the continuance 
and preservation, for ever of the said united church, as the established 
-church of the said United Kingdom, called England and Ireland, shall 
be deemed and taken to be an essential and fundamental article and 
condition of the Union. '^ It was clear that the amendments did nothing 
for the church which was not done* before. All that it required was, 
that the party taking office should declare that he would not use the 
influence or authority of his office to weaken, or injure, or disturb in 
its rights or privileges, the Protestant church so declared to be perma«- 
nently established by law. There was no alteration hiade in the bill of 
any consequence, except that could be so considered which substituted 
the words " in England " for the words " within this realm." The ad- 
dition of the words, ** I sincerely, in the presence of God, profess, 
testify; and declare, upon the true faith of a Christian," did not make 
any material diflerence. He (Mr. Peel) was unwilling to throw any 
difficulty in the way of parties making the declaration, but he did not 
think that the addition could raise any objection in the minds of the 
most scrupulous. Any member of any Dissenting communion might 
subscribe this declaration. If it was objected that these words '' in the 
presence of God," gave a religious sanction to the declaration, he must 
say that it came badly from those who made no objection whatever to 
taking baths of allegiance and abjuration. The oath of allegiance was 
** I do sc^emnly promise and swear to bear true allegiance to our Sove- 
reign Lord the King, his heirs and successors. So help me God." This 
oath was under a religious sanction, yet no objection was made. Nei- 
ther was any made to the oath of abjuration. It did not appear that 
any new difficulty was placed by those amendments in the way of parties 
who might be called upon to subscribe to this declaration. They gave 
to it a religious sanction, but did not alter the object contemplated. He 
would repeat, that he was not responsible for the insertion of those 
words ; but though he considered their introduction by no means essential 
to the act, he did not think they threw any additional difficulty in 
the way of those whom it was intended to relieve, nor did they warrant 
the inference which the hon. member had drawn from them. 

Mr. H. GURNEY repeated his objection (as we understood him) 
to the alteration in the bill which took from the Crown the power of 
dispensing with the taking of the oaths by Ministers of the Crown. 

Mr. PEEL said, that the object of that part of the bill was not to 
relieve Ministers or others in high office^ but was intended to apply to 
u H 
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pericms in siibordinate sitaations^ clerks, and others, in whose favour he 
490uld wish to see an exemption from taking a deciaratioo which he 
trusted would bind all who took it. The dispensing power of the Crown 
was not intended to apply to Ministers of the Crown, or others holding 
high offices. The oath did not apply to members of the Legislature, — 
it was only to persons taking office, and in that view he did not see why 
the originally proposed dispensing power should be extended by the 
Crown to its own servants. 

Mr. CROKER was sorry that the bill had not cone from the Lords 
IB the same state in which it had gone from that House, and that such 
alterations had been made. He would venture to say that those by 
whom these alterations were made were not aware of the results to which 
they led. The object of the bill was to relieve those for whom the 
Legislature had to pass an act of Indemnity every year. Now, he would 
Tenture to say that those amendments would render it necessary to 
continue the present or have another act of Indemnity for the safety of 
meinbers of the church of England; and if this measure remained in 
force, it would be found as inconvenient in many respects as the former 
state of the law. It was strange that the framers of this clause did not 
see the propriety of allowing the declaration to be made at the same 
times and places as the other declarations and oaths ordered in pari 
Materia, By this bill the declaration was to be made within six 
months : by another act the oaths were to be taken within three months. 
By former acts the oaths might be taken in the Courts of Exchequer or 
Common Pleas, but this did not permit that course. He had little 
doubt that when the act of Indemnity was removed, this bill would not 
stand, or if it did, it would require another act of indemnity to aocom- 
paiiy it ; and he was sure that the first business of the next session would 
De either to repeal this or to pass another act to relieve those affected by 
it from its pressure. 

Mr. W. SMITH did not think that the objections of his hon. friend 
(Mr. H. Gurney) were at all tenable ; for there was no doubt that when- 
ever the Ministers of the Crown found it necessary to make any alteration 
in the discipline or government of the church of England, it would be 
Tery easy for them to make the public believe that such change was for 
the benefit of the country. This very act itself was an illustration of his 
argument, for it was said, and very truly said, that this measure wonU 
strengthen that church, and any other measure which might be proposed 
hereafter, with the same tendency, would be passed with as little» and 
be should hope with less, opposition. As to the fecurs of his hon. friend, 
that this measure would tie up the hands of Ministers of the Crown from 
any future alteration, he thought they were altogether groundless, and 
the hon. member was only wasting his ingenuity in anticipating those 
cases. This bill was introduced to set at rest a question between the 
Dissenters and the church of England, and as one of a numerous body 
of Dissenters, he was satisfied with it. He was aware that they would 
have been better satisfied with a simple repeal of the Test acts without 
any declaration whatever, but as the great body of the Dissenters did 
not look upon the declaration as a test of religious opinions, and as it set 
at rest the question between them and the church of England, it was not 
in his opinion of any great importance whether it existed or not. It was 
true that in some degree it trenched upon a principle of Protestant ~ 
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senters, tbat there should not be any test of religious opinions of any 
kind ; but however ignorantly some of them may have been supposed not 
to be Christians, they were so not only in name but in reality, and as such 
would feel no hardship in making the declaration *' on the true faith of 
a Christian," because they sincerely believed the Christian faith to be 
true. In this view he did not think the bill would be injured by the' 
amendments made by the Lords ; and however they might militate against 
the principle to which he had adverted, he, for one, (and he was sure that 
at the same time he spoke the opinions of a very numerous body of Dis- 
senters,) Was disposed to accept the advantages offered in the spirit of 
conciliation. He was disposed to receive it, as he believed from what 
he had heard in the other House from soniie of the highest and most dis- 
tiDguished dignitaries of the church, who had done themselves great 
honour by their conduct on this occasion, as it was intended — as a measure 
which would heal up those acerbities arising from religious differences 
that had existed for so many years. He could not refrain from bearing 
his testimony to the great liberality which had been evinced on the dis- 
cussion of the bill in the other House in the high quarters to which he had 
alluded, and was sorry that any fastidious objections in other quarters 
had tended to diminish the effect of that liberal feeling. With respect 
to the Protestant Dissenters, he repeated the declaration ihade no differ- 
ence; and as to the established church, he thought that the passing of 
the repeal of the act would give it additional security and power. How- 
ever, he would not enter now into that view of the question. He would, 
on the whole, have no objection to profess himself very well contented 
t^vith the bill as it stood, and he hoped it would be received through the 
country with the same feeling. (Hear, hear.) Another view in which 
this measure would be of importance; they had heard of Christian unity, 
and he remembered it was said by a very able individual, that that unity 
should be, not a unity of faith and professions, but a unity of the spirit 
in the bonds of peace. He hoped that such a unity would prevail in the 
country among the several classes of Christians after the passing of this 
bill ; and that if ever the day should arrive when any alterations in the 
church might be called for, they would be canvassed and discussed in the 
same liberal and conciliatory spirit which had marked the progress of 
this measure. Considering the good effects which the bill before the 
House was calculated to produce, he trusted it would be now passed 
without any objection. 

Lord MANDEVILLE said, he by no means concurred in the amend- 
ments made by the other House, and if he stood alone he would object 
to them. He thought the introduction of the words *' on the true faith 
of a Christian'' highly objectionable. They meant nothing as they then 
stood, and if the principle on which they were introduced was worth any 
thing, it ought to have been carried much farther, and some explanation 
given of what those words meant. There were bodies of persons in the 
country who called themselves Christians, and who would not hesitate 
to make that declaration, but who hardly admitted that the established 
church came under the denomination of Christians. Jn some pamphlets 
which they had published, (one of which he held in his hand), it was said 
that the church of England was an apostate church ; that it was made 
up of popery and heathenism, and that its practice was idolatrous ; that 
it was guarded by the sword of power, and that it wai a part of that oity 
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described in the Scriptures, which made a merchandize of souls. Now 
when the Legislature called on those parties to declare on the true faith 
of a Christian, it should be stated what that faith meant, — ^it should be 
stated that it meant amongst other tidings a belief in the Trinity in unity. 
He, therefore, would object to the amendment, unless after the word 
** God'^ in the declaration, there should be inserted the words '* the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." 

Lord SAN DON hoped the noble lord would not mix up the whole 
body of Dissenters with the acts and opinions of a small sect, whose 
opinions were not shared by that body. If the course which the noble 
lord suggested were adopted, it would be renewing the acts which it was 
the object of the present bill %o repeal, and again establish a religious 
test as a qualification for office, against which they had now the opinions 
of the highest and most distinguished individuals amongst the clergy. 

Lord MANDEVILLE said, his objection was not tothe.amendoient. 
He would rather the whole were omitted. He was not content with a 
naked declaration of faith. He would leave it out altogether, or have 
it more full and explicit. 

Mr. W. SMITH said, that if the noble lord wished for a statutory 
description of a Christian, he would find it in the 19th of Geo. III. 

Mr. J. MARTIN objected to the words ** I do solemnly and sin- 
cerely, in the presence of God," and also^' on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian." These words would exclude two classes, who he thought ought 
not ■ to be excluded from the benefit of this measure, — he meant the 
Quakers, who would object to the first part as being in the nature of an 
oath, and the Jews, who could not assent to the second. He did not 
see why either should be exempted from the bill ; or why any legistalive 
measure should debar the latter from the enjoyment of civil rights. 
Those restrictions were not creditable to the good sense or sound pc^icy 
of the country, and he trusted the time would come when those exclu- 
sions would be wholly done away with. 

The motion for taking the Lords' amendments into consideration was 
now put and agreed to, and the amendments were read a first time. 

On the question that they be read a second time. 

Lord J. RUSSELL said, thai he could not allow tiie amendments to 
pass without saying a few words cs to his view of them^ and he was 
happy to perceive that the feeling of the majority of that House seemed 
to be, that they were not such as to induce them to reject the bill. The 
words of the declaration, which had been added in the Lords, could not 
be considered objectionable as a declaration of religious opinions, for 
they were not so intended. The church of the country was Christian ; 
and to whatever denomination of Christians a man might belong, he 
could not object to declare ** on the true faith of a Christian ;" for 
when a party so declared, he could be understood to mean only on the 
faith of that community of Christians to which he belonged. The inten- 
tions of the House of Lords were, that a man should give a solemn 
assent to Christianity, without pointing out any particular sect of Chris- 
tians. He did not think the declaration was at all necessary, for he 
knew that many who were not Christians would not hesitate to take it. 
If he were to go to the history of our own country, he should find that 
Bolingbroke, who had given occasion to much writing on the subject of 
religion, employed the kttter part of his life in attacks on Christianity, 
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and at the same time in endeavouring to get into the House of Peers, 
where he must have taken the oaths as a Christian. It was objected 
that one part of the amendments made the taking of office without 
making the declaration » a misdemeanour. This he did not approve; but 
still he did not think it a reason why he should reject the measure. Ab 
to the other, clauses, they made the bill more definite than before, in 
including persons in inferior situations. This he also disapproved; but 
stili he would rather take the bill, even with this, than run any risk of 
losing it by opposing what he considered as objectionable parts. The 
last clause he considered somewhat confused. It applied to the whole 
of the act, and not to any particular clause. He had now briefly ad* 
Terted to the chief parts of the bill, and he would say, that taken, as a 
whole, -and as a measure of relief to a large class of His Majesty's 
subjects, \ke was satisfied with it, and was grateful for it ; and he hoped 
that those for whose benefit it was intended would receive it in the same 
feeling, and that they, on their part, would^ henceforward be disposed 
to look with a favourable eye on any measure which might be introduced 
for a more general exteusiim of the principle of religious liberty. 
(Hear, bear.) 

Mr. PEEL said, that there were some parts of the bill which he could 
wish to see had been differently worded before it passed into a law. The 
words '' within this realm," he thought would be much better than the 
word *' England," as it now stood in the bill. He must also state that 
he thought that he could wish to see the principle of the measure carried 
further, and have clerks and persons in subordinate stations exempted 
from the necessity of making the declaration. However, as the noble 
lord had not thought it expedient to propose any alterations in those parts 
of the bill, he did not feel called upon to do so. In now taking his leave 
of the bill, he would say, that he had at first opposed the measure, because, 
as the question had not been discussed for nearly 10 years, and as there 
had been a cessation of religious differences, he was afraid of sanctioning 
the introduction of a measure, by which those differences might be 
renewed. He did not, however, think, nor had he stated, that such a 
test as the acts had imposed was necessary; nor had he stated, 
that the sacramental test was unobjectionable ; but he had said that 
the act was the less severe by the operation of the annual Indemnity 
bill. When, however, he saw that a large majority of that House was in 
favour of the repeal, he had to deal with a new question — whether it was 
better to . continue the act or go on with the repeal ; and in these new 
circumstances he was at liberty to act as they demanded, and he did from 
that time co-operate, and nothing that had been said, and no authority 
however great, had been sufficient to convince him that he had taken a 
wrotag view of the case. Many persons had intimated to him, that if any 
opposition were continued on the part of Government, it would tend to 
the increase of tliose majorities ; and it was suggested that it would be 
better not to oppose it. He had no doubt that the majorities would have 
increased, but it- was no fear of such increase, which had induced him to 
give the measure his support. He did so because, after the decided opi- 
nionof the House, he thought it would be unwise to agitate the question, 
of a solemn sacramental test, or to impose that on unwilling parties, 
which, if taken from unworthy motives, would involve guilt of the most 
enormous kind. -After the decision of the House, be did think that the- 
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time was arrived for abrogating that test altogether. In the bill as it 
passed that House, he had proposed a declaration, to which he did not 
attach a religious sanction, because he thought that as the same parties 
who made that declaration would be called upon to take the oaths of 
allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, the calling in the aid of religion 
to the declaration might as well be avoided, particularly as it was fair to 
assume that those who were to be called upon to take the oalhs were 
Christians. He must admit that he did not think the bill was improve 
in its progress through the House of Lords. (Hear, hear.) !But he 
agreed that the amendments there made were not of such ImportaBce as 
that, on their account, any risk of losing the bill should be encountered. 
With respect to the part taken in the discussion of the bill in the other 
House by the right rev. prelates who attended, he thought that it was 
creditable to them in the highest degree. It had been totd, that the 
bishops were more attentive to their temporal interests thaii to the spiri- 
tual concerns of the church. Never was a more unfounded libel on any 
class of men. The objections to a sacramental test as a civil qualifica- 
tion was general amongst that right rev. body, and they were only recon- 
ciled to it in any degree by the passing of the annual act of Indemnity. 
If they had wished to maintain that test as a qualification for civil office 
there might be some reason in the charge, but as they were opposed to 
its continuance, he could not conceive why they should have been made 
the objects of so wanton an attack. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir T. AC LAND expressed his objection to the amendments, and 
would have preferred the bill as it had gone to the I^rds from that House. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER considered H im- 
proper that no allusion was made, in the declaration which persons taking 
office were compelled to make, to the established church in Ireland. 
The declaration mentioned only the church as by law established in 
England. He would therefore move that the words « and in Irelaod" 
be inserted. 

Mr. STANLEY thought the amendment immaterial.' 

Mr. TRANT supported the amendment. 

Lord J. RUSSELL said, he would not object to the insertion of the 
words. 

Mr. PEEL thought that the insertion or omission of the words was 
of no great consequence one way or the other. The preamble of the 
bill made mention of the ** Protestant Episcopal Church of England 
and Ireland." No misapprehension, therefore, could arise from the 
omission in the declaration. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER then withdrew his 
amendment. 

The other amendments of the Lords were agreed to, and Lord J. 
Russell was directed to inform their lordships of the fact. 

On the question that the House at its rising do adjourn to Monday, 

Mr. BROUGHAM said, that now the bill was in perfect safety, 
before which it would have been unwise in him to say a word that might 
have given rise to discussion, he rose to take the earliest opportunity of 
expressing his entire concurrence in opinion with those who disapproved 
of the amendments which had been made to the bill in the House of 
Lords. He entirely concurred with the hon. member who had opened 
the dtscussioBy as to the injustice done to the Quakers and Jews by the 
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ameodments. The declaration , in coasequence of the additions which 
had been made to it, was now worse, by a great deal, than it was in the 
bill originally introduced by his noble friend. He thought that the 
requiring of a declaration at all was inconsistent with the principle and 
spirit of the bill, because it sanctioned the doctrine which he held in 
abhorrence — the doctrine of tests — of making religious opinions of any 
kind or sort whatever the passport to civil offices. If, however, a test 
must be adopted, and if tnat test must be in th^ form of a declaratioti« 
be could hardly imagine that one could be devised more prudent, more 
judicious, and less liable to serious objection, than that originally pro- 
posed by his noble friend. But that declaration had been made a great 
deal worse indeed in the other House, by the introduction of words which 
confined its application to certainly the great majority of all sects, but 
still excluded some sects of great weight as to number, and of the 
highest respectability as to character and conduct, and entitled in the 
highest degree to the protection of Parliament. On this account, there** 
fore,, he agreed with those who were of opinion that the declaration bad 
been made worse in the other House. He agreed with the noble lord^ 
who said, that both too much and too little had been done in the other 
House. Too much had been done to please those who held that no see| 
ought to be excluded, and too little for those who maintained the x>ppoir 
site. The declaration of faith was left in a very vague and indefanite 
state. He concurred with those who stated that the bill would be diifi-. 
cult to understand. He believed it would puzzle the legal ingenuity of 
most persons to state what the law would be after the bill passed. AU 
the circumstances which be had stated were serious objections to the 
amendments ; but, considering the great good that would be obtained by 
the carrying of the meyasure, even with the amendments, — consideiing^ 
the large step which the Legislature would make in the course which it 
had entered into with the view of promoting religious liberty, and lead^ 
ing the way to perfect and absolute toleration, he thought it would have 
been a misfortune that could hardly have been contemplated with equal 
mind, if, for any objections (which, though material in themselves, were 
lessened by comparison with the great object in view), the risk bad been 
run of losing the measure itself by sending it back altered in any way. 
The question was then put, and agreed to. 



H^OUW OC ^OVtfU. 



Friday, May 9. 



The Royal assent was given by commission to the Test and Corpora^ 
tion Acts* Repeal Bill, <&c. 
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MAJORITY 

On Lord John Russell's Motion for cousideriii}^ tke Petition of the Dissenters* with t 

view to the Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 



Abercromby, Hon. J. 
Acland, Sir T. 
Anson, Hon. 6. 
Althorp, Viscount 
BaiUie, Colonel 
Barclay, C. 
Barclay, D. 
Baring, A. 
Burihff, Sir T. 
Baring, F. 
Benett, John 
Bentinck, Lord 6. 
Bernal^R. 
Bingham, Lord 
Birch, J. 
Broagham, Henry 
Broagham, J. 
Brownlow, C. 
Bruce, Lord 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Byng, 6. 
Bright, H. 
Bock, L. 
Boyle, Hon. J. 
Baring, B. 
Browne^ James 
Calcraft, J. 
Calthorpe, Hon. A. 
Caithorpe, Hon. F. 
Calrert, C. 
Calvert, N. 
Carew, R. S. 
Carter, J. 
Clifton, Lord 
Caulfield, Hon. H. 
Cave, R. O. 
Cavendish, Lord 6. 
Cavendish, H. 
Caveildish, C. 
Clarke, Hon. C. 
Clements, Lord 
Clive, H. 
Clive, E. B. 
Colbome, N. R. 
Coke, T. W. 
Cradock, S. 
Crompton, S. 
Curteis, E.J. 
Cole, Sir C. 
Campbell, W. 
Davenport, E. D. 
Davies, Colonel 
Dawson, A. 
Denison, W. 
Denison, E. J. 
Dncane, P. 
Dnncombe, T. 
Dnndas, Hon. 6. 
Dnndas, Sir R. 
Dnndas, Hon. Thos. 
Dnndas, C. 



Dowdeswell, J. E. 
Dickinson, W. 
Daly, J. 
Easthope, John 
Ebrington, Vise. 
Ellis, \ Hon. Agar 
Euston, Earl 
Fazakerly, N. 
Fergusson, Sir R. ^ 
Fergusson, R. 
Fitzgerald, M. 
Fitzgerald, J. 
Fitzgibbon, Hon. R. 
Fitzroy, Lord C 
Fdrbes, J. 
Fortesque, Hon. G. 
Frankland, R. 
French, A. 
Foley, J. H. 
Fyler, T. 
Greene, T. 
Gordon, R. 
Graham, Sir J. 
Grattan, J. 
Grattan, H. 
Grosvenor, Hon. R. 
Guest, J. 

Gascoyne, General 
Gye, F. 
Guise, Sir W. 
Hulse, Sir C. 
Heathcoate, Sir G. 
Heneage, G. 
Heron, Sir R. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Howard, H. 
Howick, Lord 
Hume, J. 
Hurst, R. 
Hutchinson, J. H. 
Halse, J. 

Heathcote, Sir W. 
Hay, Lord J. 
Horton, R. W. 
Jephson, C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jollifie, H. 
Jones, J. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
King, Hon. R. 
Knight, R. 
Knox, Hon. T. 
Kekewich, S. 
Kemp, T. 
King, Sir J. 
Leycestcr, R. 
Lamb, Hon. 6. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lambert, J. 
Lasselles, Hon. W« 
Lawley, F. 



Lennard, T. B. 
Lester, B. 
Littleton, £. J. 
Lloyd, T. 
Lumley, J. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lott, H. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Maitland, C. F. 
Maberly, J. 
Maberly, W. 
Macdonald, Sir J. 
Macintosh, Sir J. 
Marshall, J. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 
Milbank, M. 
Milton, Vise. 
Monck, J. B. 
Moriand, Sir S. B. 
Moi-peth, Lord 
Mandeville, Vise. 
Marriot, J. 
Newport, Sir J. 
Normanby, Vise. 
Nugent, Lord 
Owen, Sir J. 
Onslow, A. 
O'Hara, J. 
O'Brien, Lucius 
Ord, W. 

Osborne, Lord F. 
Owen, H. 
Pallmer, C. N. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Palmer, R. 
Pamell, Sir H. 
Pendarvis, E. W. 
Philipps, Sir G. 
Philips, G. 
Phillimore, Dr. 
Philipps, Sir R. B. 
Perceval, S. 
Ponsonby, Hon. W. 
Ponsonby, Hont G. 
Ponsonby, Hon. F. 
Portman, E. B. 
Power, R. 
Powlett, LordW. 
Poyntz, W. S. 
Price, R. 
Proby, Hon. G. 
Protheroe, E. 
Powell, W. E. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Rice, T. S. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Robarts, A. 
Robinson, Sir G. 
Robinson, G. R. 



Rowley, Sir W. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
RusseU, Lord G. W. 
Russell, Lord W. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, R. 6. 
Rancliffe, Lord 
Rickford, W. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Scarlett, Sir J. 
Sebright, Sir. J. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, John 
Smith, George 
Smith, Hon. R. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, Hon. E. 
Stuart, V. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Sykes, D. 
Seymour, H. 
Smith, Abel 
Tavistock, Marquis 
Taylor, M. A. 
Tennison, C. 
Thompson, C.P. 
Thompson, Aldemao 
Tomes, J. 

Townshend, Lord C. 
Tynte, C. 

Waithman, Alderman 
Wall, C. 
Warbnrton, H. 
Western, C. C. 
Whitbread, S. 
Whitbread, W. 
Whitmore, W. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wilson, Sir R. 
Wood, Aid, 
Wood, John 
Wood, C. 
Wynn, Sir W. 
Wynn, Right Hon. C. 
WyviU, M. 
W^alker, Joshua 
Walrond, B. 

Ward, ^y. 

Webb, E. 
Wells. John 
Warrender, Sir 6. 

' TeHets. 

Dnncannon, Viscoont 
Smith, Wniiam 



Paired off. 
Sefton, Earl of 
Wfotteslev, Sir J. 
Gnmey, H. 
Wflkins, W. 
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MINORITY 

On Lord John Russell's Motion for considering the Petition of the Disoenters, with t 

view to tl>e Repeal of the Test and Coi-poration Acts. 



Atkins, Alderman 

Alcock, T. 

Ashurst, W. 

•Ashley, Lord 

AstelJ, W. 

Astley, Sir J. 

Attwood, M. 

Arbuthnot, Hon. Col 

Alexander, H. 

Antrobus, G. C. 

Arkwright, R. 

Baker, E. 

Bankes, H. 

Bankes, G. 

Bastard, Captain 

Bastard, E. P. 

Bailey, C. H. 

Beckett, Sir J. 

Belfast, Earl of 

Beresford, Major 

Beresford, Sir J. 

Bdrradaile, R. 

Brjdges, Sir J. 

Bradshaw, J. 

Byron, J. 

Blair, T. 

Bonham, H. 
Brudenell, Lord 
Bailer, R. 
Calvert, J, 
Carmarthen, Marquis 
Campbell, A. 
Capel, J. 
Cecil, Lord T. 
Cbandos, Marquis 
Chaplin, T. 
Chaplin, C. 
Clinton, J. F. 
Cockbum, Sir 6. 
Collett, E. 
Cocks, J. 
Cooper, R. 
Cooper, Hon. W. A. 
Corrj, Lord 
Corry, Hon. L. 
Gourtenay, T. P. 
Cripps, J. 
Croker, J. W. 
Cost, Hon. P. 



Cust, Hon. E. 
Cuff, J. 
Dalrymple, A. 
Davenport, D. 
Davis, R. H. 
Downes, Lord 
Drake, T. 



Legge, Hon. A. 
Lewis, T. F. 
Lewis, W. 
Lowther, Viscount 
Lushington, Colonel 
Lucy, G. 
Lygon, Hon. H. 



Dundas, Rt. Hon. W. Lindsay, Hon. H. 
Dandas, Hon. H. Lindsay, Colonel 



Daw kins, H. 
Dottin, A. R. 
Douglas, W. K. 
Eastnor, Lord 
East, Sir E. H. 
Eden, Hon. R. 
Egerton, W. 
Elphinstone, J. D. 
Estcourt, T. G. 
Ellis, Hon. A. 
Eliot, Lord 
Fane, Hon. H. 
Fane, T. 



Luttrell, J. F. 
Mackinnon, C. 
M'Naghten, E. A. 
Malcolm, N. 
Macqueen, T. P. 
Manning, W. 
Manners, Lord R. 
Martin, Sir T. B. 
Meynell, H. 
Moore, G. 
Morgan, Sir C. 
Morgan, G. 
Mundy, F. 



Fitzgerald, Rt. Hon. V.Mountcharles, Earl 
Foster, J. L. Nicholl, Sir J. 

Fellowes, W. H. Nightingall, Sir M. 
Fetherston, Sir G. Northcote, H. S. 
Goulborn, Rt. Hon. H. Norton, G. 
Gower, Lord F. Newborough, Lord 



Grant, Sir A. 
Hodgson, F. 
Handcock, R. 
Hardinge, SirH. 
Hastings, Sir C. 



O'Neil, A. 
Owen, Sir E. 
Palmerston, Lord 
Peachey, General 
Pearse, J. 



Herries, Rt. Hon. J. C.Peel, Right Hon. R. 



Hill, Sir G. 
Holmes, W. 
Hope, Sir A. 
Hope, Sii- W. J. 
Hotham, Lord 



Peel, L. 

Peel, W. 

Peel, J. 

Pellew, Hon. Captain 

Pennant, G. D. 



Huskisson, Rt.Hon.W.Percy, Hon. C. 
Houldsworth, T. Piggott, G. F. 



Inglis, Sir R. 
Irving, J. 
Innes, Sir H. 
Jenkinson, Hon. C. 
King, Hon. H. 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Lennox, Lord G. 



Petit, L. H. 
Planta, J. 
Powell, A. 
Price, R. 
Rae, Sir W. 
Rose, Sir G. 
Rose, G. P. 



Lamb, Rt. Hon. W. Ross, C. 



Rochford, G. 
St. Paul, Sir H. 
Scott, Hon. W. 
Scott, Hon. H. J. 
Scott, H. 
Sinclair, Hon. J. 
Seymour, H. 
Shelley, Sir J. 
Shirley, J. E. 
Sibthorp, C. 
Smith, C. H. 
Somerset, Lord 6. 
Somerset, Lord E. 
Somerset, Lord F. 
Sotheron, Admiral 
Spottiswoode, A. 
Strathaven, Lord 
Strutt, J. H. 
Talmash, Hon. J. 
Talmash, Hon. F. 
Taylor, G. W. 
Thompson, G. L. 
Thynne, Lord J. 
Tiudal, Sir N. 
Tomline, W. B. 
Trant, W. H.' 
Townshend, Hon. J, 
Trench, Colonel 
Tullamore, Lord 
Tnnno, E. 
Twiss, H.' 
Ure, M. 

Uxbridge, Earl tt 
Vivian, Sir H. 
WiUoughby, H. 
W^alpole, Hon. J. 
West, F. 
V^etherell, Sir C. 
Wigram, W. 
Wilson, Colonel 
Wilson, R. F. ' 
Wood, Colonel 
Worcester, Marquiiof 
Wyndham, W. 
Yorke, Sir J. 

Tellers! 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Dawson, G. 
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LIST OF MAJORITY AND MINORITY, 

On the tiiSrd Reading of the Dissentert* Bill, for and against Lord Eldon*s Amendment, 

April 23. 



Alvanley 

Arbnthiiot 

Auckland 

Bathnnt 

Boyle (Cork) 

Braybrooke 

Bristol 

Calthorpe 

Camden 

Chichester 

Carlisle 

Camarron 

CarringtoB 

Cleveland 

Charlemont 

Clarendon 

Clifton (Damley) 

Cowper 

Dacre 

Dawnay (Dowoe) 

Dncie 

De Lawarr 

Dnfferin 

Diidley 

Dondas 



Abercrombie 

Albemarle 

Anson 

Ashbambam 

Bayning 

Barham 

Bagot 

Belmore 

Bedford 

Berwick 

Breadalbane 

Buokinghamsbire 

Buckingham 



^ Abingdoi^ 
Arden 
Beanchamp 
Bexley 

Bohon 

Bradford 

Chorchill 

Clanbrassil (Roden) 

Colchester 

ColviUe 

Cumberland 



Famham 

Graham (Montrose) 

Northampton 



MAJORITY. 



Durham 

Ellenborongh 

Essex 

Famborough 

Fitzgibbon (Clare) 

Fitzwilliam 

Gloucester 

Goderich 

Gordon (Aberdeen) 

Gosford 

Grosvenor 

Gower 

Grandiam 

Grey 

Grafton 

Hereford 

Harrowby 

Heytesbury 

HiU 

Holland 

Howard de Walden 

Jersey 

Ker (Lothian) 

King 

Lansdowne 



Lauderdale 

Leinster 

Limerick 

Mendip (Clifden) 

Manners 

Maryborough 

Melros (Binnmg) 

Melville 

Monteagle (Sligo) 

Montford 

Morley 

Napier 



Stradbroke 

Suffolk 

Suffield 

Sussex 

Sundridge (Argyll) 

Tankerville 

Thomond 

Teynham 

Thanet 

Wellington 

Wallace 

Whamcliffe 

Winchester 



Northumberland 
Penshurst (Strangford Wilton 
Ranfurley (Northland) Yarborough 

Ross (Glasgow) Bishops — ^York 

Rosebery Chichester 

Rosslyn Chester 

Salisbury Gloucester 
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ANNO NONO 



GEORGII IV. REGIS. 



CAP. XVII. 

An Act for repealing so much of several Acts as im* 
poses the Necessity of receiving the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper as a qualification for certain 
Offices and Employments. [9th May 1828.] 

WHEREAS an Act was passed in the Thirteenth Year of the 
Reign of King Charles the Second, intituled An Act for the 
well-governing and regulating of Corporations : And whereas 
another Act was passed in the Twenty-fifth Year of the Reign of King 
Charles the Second, intituled An Act for preventing Dangers which 
may happen from Popish Recusants: And whereas another Act was' 
passed in the Sixteenth Year of the Reign of King George the Second, 
intituled An Act to indemnify Persons who have omitted to qualify 
themselves for Offices and Employments within the Time limited by Law, 
and for allowing further Time for that Purpose ; and also for amend- 
ing so much of an Act made in the Twenty-fifth Year of the Reign of 
King Charles the Second, intituled ' An Act for preventing Dangers 
* which may happen from Popish Recusants,' as relates to the Time for 
receiving the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper now limited by the said 
Act ; And whereas it is expedient that so much of the said several Acts 
of Parliament as imposes the Necessity of taking the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper according to the Rites or Usage of the Church of 
England, for the Purposes therein respectively mentioned, should be 
repealed : be it therefore enacted by the King's most Excellent Majesty » 
by and with the Advice and Consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled j and by the 
Authority of the same. That so much and such Parts of the said seve- 
ral Acts passed in the Thirteenth and Twenty-fifth Years of the Reign 
of King Charles the Second, and of the said Act passed in the SiX'^ 
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teenth Year of the Reign of King George the Second, as require the 
Person or Persons in the said Acts respectively described to take or 
receive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper according to the Kites or 
Usage of the Church of England, for tlie several Purposes therein 
expressed, or to deliver a Certificate or make Proof of the Truth of such 
his or their receiving ^he said Sacrament in manner aforesaid, or as 
impose upon any such ' Person' or Persons any Penalty, Forfeiture, 
Incapacity, or Disability whatsoever for or by reason of any Neglect or 
Omission to take or receive the said Sacrament, within the respective 
Periods and in the Manner in the said Acts respectively provided in 
that Behalf, shall, from and immediately after the passing of this Act, 
be and the same are hereby repealed. 

II. And whereas the Protestant Episcopal Church of England and 
Ireland, and the Doctrine, Discipline, and Government thereof, and 
the Protestant Presbyterian Church of. Scotland, and the Doctrine, 
Discipline, and Government thereof, are by the Laws of this Realm, 
severally established, permanently and inviolably : And whereas it is 
jqst and fitting, that on the liepeal of such Parts of the said Acts as 
impose the Necessity of taking the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
according to the Kites or Usage of the Church of England, as a 
Qualiiicatiori for office, a Declaration to the following Eflect stfaould 
be substituted in lieu thereof; be it therefore enacted, That every 
Person who shall hereafter be placed, elected, or chosen in or to the 
Office of Mayor, Alderman, Recorder, Bailiff, Town Clerk, or Common 
Councilman, or in or to any Office of Magistracy, or Place, Trust, 
or Employment relating to the Government of any City, Corporation, 
Borough, or Cinque Port within England aud Wales or the Town of 
jBertcick-vpon' Tweed, shall, within One Calendar Month next before 
or upon his Admission into any of the aforesaid Offices or Trusts, make 

' and subscribe the Declaration following : 

' T A, B, do solemnly and sincerely^ in the Presence of God, profess, 

* testify, and declare upon the true Faith of a Christian, That I will 
' never exercise any Power, Authority, or Influence which I may 

* possess by virtue of the Office of to injure 

* or weaken the Protestant Church as it is by Law established in 

* England, or to disturb the said Church, or the Bishops and Clersiy 
' of the said Church, in the Possession of any Rights or Privileges 

* to which such Church, or the said Bishops and Clergy, are or may be 
' by Law entitled.' 

III. And be it enacted. That the said Declaration shall be made and 
subscribed as aforesaid, in the Presence of such Person or Persons res- 
pectively, who, by the Charters or Usages of the said respective Cities, 
Corporations, Boroughs, and Cinque Ports, ought to administer the 
Oath for due Execution of the said Offices or Places respectively, and 
in default of such, in the Presence of Two Justices of the Peace of the 
said Cities, Corporations, Boroughs, and Cinque Ports, if such there 
be, or otherwise in the Presence of Two Justices of the Peace of the 
respective Counties, Bidings, Divisions, or Franchises wherein the sa d 
Oities, Corporations^ Boroughs, and Cinque Ports an; whioh said 
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Diftclaration shall either be entered in a Book, Roll, or other Record, 
to be kept for that Purpose, or shall be filed amongst the Records of the 
City, Corporation, Borough, or Cinque Port. 

IV. And be it enacted. That if any Person, placed, elected, or chosen 
into any of the aforesaid Offices or Places, shall omit or neglect to make 
and subscribe the said Declaration in manner above mentioned, such 
Placing, Election, or Choice shall be void ; and that it shall not be law* 
ful for such Person to do any Act in the Execution of the Office or 
Place into which he shall be so chosen, elected, or placed. 

V. And be it further enacted. That every Person who shall hereafter 
be admitted into any Office or Employment, or who shall accept from 
His Majesty, His Heirs and Successors, any Patent, Grant, or Commis- 
sion, and who by his Admittance into such Office or Employment or 
Place of Trust, or by his Acceptance of such Patent, Grant, or Com- 
mission, or by the Receipt of any Pay, Salary, Fee, or Wages by reason 
thereof, would by the Laws in force immediately before the passing of 
this Act have been required to take the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
according to the Rites or Usage of the Church of England^ shall, within 
Six Calendar Months after his Admission to such Office, Employment, 
or Place of Trust, or his Acceptance of such Patent, Grant, or Com-r 
mission, make and subscribe the aforesaid Declaration, or in Default 
thereof his Appointment to such Office, Employment, or place of Trust,, 
and such Patent, Grant, or Commission, shall be wholly void. 

VI. And be it further enacted, That the aforesaid Declaration shall 
be made and subscribed in His Majesty's High Court of Chancery, or 
in the Court of King's Bench, or at the Quarter Sessions of the County 
or Place where the Person so required to make the same shall reside ; 
and the Court in which such Declaration shall be so made and subscribed 
shall cause the same to be preserved among the Records of the said Court* 

VII. Provided always, That no Naval Officer below the Rank of 
Rear Admiral, and no Military Officer below the Rank of Major General 
in the Army or Colonel in the Militia, shall be required to make or sub- 
scribe the said Declaration, in respect of his Naval or Military Com- 
mission ; and that no Commissioner of Customs, Excise, Stamps, or 
Taxes, or any Person holding any of the Offices concerned in the Col- 
lection, Management, or Receipt of the Revenues which are subject to 
the said Commissioners, or any of the Officers concerned in the Collection, 
Management, or Receipt of the Revenues subject to the Authority of 
the Postmaster General, shall be required to make or subscribe the said 
Declaration, in respect of their said Offices or Appointments ; Provided 
also, that nothing herein contained shall extend to require any Naval or 
Military Officer, or other Person as aforesaid, upon whom any Office, 
Place, Commission, Appointment, or Promotion shall be conferred 
during his Absence from England, or within Three Months previous to 
his Departure from thence, to make and subscribe the said Declaration 
until after his Return to England, or within Six Months thereafter. 

VIII. And be it further enacted. That all Persons now in the aetnal 
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Possession of any Office, Command, Place, Trust, Senriee, or Employ- 
ment, or in the Receipt of any Pay, Salary, Fee, or Wages, in respect 
of or as a Qualification for which, by virtue of or under any of the before- 
mentioned Acts or any other Act or Acts, they respectively ought to 
have heretofore taken or ought hereafter to receive the said Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, shall be and are hereby confirmed in the Possession 
and Enjoyment of their said several Offices, Commands, Places, Trusts, 
Services, Employments, Pay, Salaries, Fees, and Wages respectively, 
notwithstanding their Omission or Neglect to take or receive the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper in manner aforesaid, and shall be and are 
hereby indemnified, freed, and discharged from all Incapacities, Disabi- 
lities, Forfeitures, and Penalties whatsoever, already incurred or vrhich 
might hereafter be incurred in consequence of any such Omission or 
Neglect : and that no Election of or Act done or to be done by any such 
Person or under his Authority, and not yet avoided, shall be hereafter 

Suestioned or avoided by reason of any such omission or Neglect, but 
lat every such Election and Act shall be as good, valid, and effectual 
as if such Person had duly received the said Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper in manner aforesaid. 

IX. Provided nevertheless. That no Act done in the Execution of 
any of the Corporate or other Offices, Places, Trusts, or Commissions 
aforesaid, by any such Person omitting or neglecting as aforesaid shall 
by reason thereof be void or voidable as to the Rights of any other 
Person not privy to such Omission or Neglect, or render such last-men- 
tioned Person liable to any Action or Indictment. 
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THE unexpected delay which has occurred in the publication of this 
Second Edition of The Debates in Parliament respecting Protestant 
Dissenters' Disabilities, affords me an opportunity of expressing the 
great delight I feel at the recent act of the Legislature in reference to 
our fellow-subjects of the Roman Catholic church. In the short 
Preface which was prefixed to the first edition, I avowed my persuasion 
that ** ere many years" should have passed away, such an event might 
be looked for, but that one short year would be sufficient to bring about 
such a measure, Was beyond my utmost hopes. That my joy arises in 
no degree from any liking to Popery, no one of my friends will for a 
moment suspect; and to strangers it may be sufficient to state, that I am 
a Protestant Dissenter for this very reason, that the church of England, 
though she has removed to a great distance from the church of Rome, 
has not, in my opinion, gone far enough. If, therefore, a church-of- 
England-man dislikes the Roman Catholic religion, a fortiori must a 
Protestant Dissenter abhor it. But I can distinguish between the man 
and his religion. While I abominate his creed, I may love his person. 

My joy at the removal of Roman Catholic Disabilities is greatly 
enhanced by the consideration that all the efforts which the friends of 
truth are making for the spread of the Reformed Religion in Ireland^ 
will now be made under circumstances far more advantageous than 
heretofore ; and it may be hoped that the '' word of the Lord having 
free course, will be glorified." 

" That Wicked One," of whom the Apostle Paul speaks, ** the 
Lord" (not the magistrate), ** will consume by the spirit of his mouth, 
and shall destroy with the brightness of his coming." In the annihilation 
of Popery and of all error by such means, (the only scriptural and 
effective means,) there will indeed be matter of exultation and thanks- 
giving. 

J. B. 

Stroud, April I6th, 1829. 

K K 




ANNO DECIMO 



GEORGII IV. REGIS. 



CAP. VII. 



An Act for the Relief of His Majesty's Roman Ca^ 
tholic Subjects. [13th April 1829.] 

• 

WHEREAS by various Acts of Parliament certain Restraints 
and Disabilities are imposed on the Roman Catholic Subjects 
of His Majesty, to which other subjects of His Majesty ar6 
not liable: And whereas it is expedient that such Restraints and 
Disabilities shall be from henceforth discontinued : And whereas by 
various Acts certain Oaths and certain Declarations, commonly called 
the Declaration against Transubstantiation, and the Declaration against 
Transubstantiation and the Invocation of Saints and the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, as practised in the Church of BomCy are or may be required t6 
be taken, made, and subscribed by the Subjects of His Majesty, as 
Qualifications for sitting and voting in Parliament, and for the £njoy« 
ment of certain Offices, Franchises, and Civil Rights : Be it enacted 
by the King's most Excellent Majesty, by and with the Advice and 
Consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the Authority of the same, Thai 
from and after the commencement of this Act all such Parts of the said 
Acts as require the said Declarations, or either of them, to b^ made or 
subscribed by any of His Majesty's Subjects, as a Qualification for 
sitting and voting in Parliament, or for the Exercise or J^njoyment of 
any Office, Franchise, or Civil Right, be and the same are (save as 
herein-after provided and excepted) hereby repealed. 

II. And be it enacted. That from and after the Commencement of 
this Act it shall be lawful for any Person professing the Roman 
Catholic Religion, being a Peer, or who shall alter the Commencement 
of this Act be returned as a Member of the House of. Commons, to sit 
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and Tote in either House of Parliament respectively, being in all cither 
respects duly qualified to sit and vote therein, upon taking and sub- 
scribing the following Oath, instead of the Oaths of Allegiance, 
Supremacy, and Abjuration : 

T A. B. do sincerely promise and swear. That I will be faithful 
and bear true Allegiance to His Majesty King George the 
Fourth, and will defend him to the utmost of my Power against 
all Conspiracies and Attempts whatever, which shall be made against 
his Person, Crown, or Dignity; and I will do my utmost Endeavour 
to disclose and make known to His Majesty, His Heirs and Suc- 
cessors, all Treasons and traitorous Conspiracies which may be formed 
against Him or them : And I do faithfully promise to maintain, sup- 
port, and defend, to the utmost of my Power, the Succession of the 
Crown, which, Succession, by an Act, intituled An Act for the 
further Limitation of the Crown, and better securing the Rights and 
Liberties of the Subject, is and stands limited to the Princess Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover, and the Heirs of her body, being Protestants ; 
hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring any Obedience or Allegiance 
unto any other Person claiming or pretending a Right to the Crown of 
this Realm : And I do further declare. That it is not an Article of 
my Faith, and that I do renounce^ reject, and abjure the Opinion^ 
that Princes excommunicated or deprived by the Pope, or any other 
Authority of the See of Rome, may be deposed or murdered by their 
Subjects, or by any Person whatsoever : And I do declare. That I 
do not believe that the Pope of Rome, or any other Foreign Prince, 
Prelate, Person, State, or Potentate, hath or ought to have any 
Temporal or Civil Jurisdiction, Power, Superiority, or Pre-eminence, 
directly or indirectly, within this Realm. I do swear. That I will 
defend to the utmost of my Power the Settlement of Property within 
this Realm, as established by the Laws : And I do hereby disclaim, 
disavow, and solemnly abjure any Intention to subvert the present 
Church Establishment as settled by Law within this Realm : And I 
do solemnly swear. That I never will exercise any Privilege to which 
I am or may become entitled, to disturb or weaken the Protestant 
Religion or Protestant Government in the United Kingdom: And I 
do solemnly, in the Presence of God, profess, testify, and declare. 
That I do make this Declaration, and every Part thereof, in the 

?lain and ordinary Sense of the Words of this Oath, without any 
Evasion, Equivocation, or mental Reservation whatsoever. 

' So help me GOD.' 

III. And be it further enacted, That wherever, in the Oath hereby 
appointed and set forth, the Name of His present Majesty is expressed 
or referred to, the Name of the Sovereign of this Kingdom for the 
•Time being, by virtue of the Act for the further Limitation of the 
Crown and better securing the Rights and Liberties of the Subject, 
shall be substituted from Time to Time, with proper words of Reference 
thereto. 

IV. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That no Peer pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic Religion, and no person professing the 
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Roman Catholic Heligion, who shall be returned a Member of the 
House of Commons after the Commencement of this Act, shall h4 
capable of sitting or voting in either House of Parliament respectively, 
unless he shall first take and subscribe the Oath herein-before appointed 
and set forth, before the same Persons, at the same Times and Places, 
and in the same Manner as the Oaths and the Declaration now required 
by Law are respectively directed to be taken, made, and subscribed ; and 
that any such Person professing the Roman Catholic Religion, who 
shall sit or vote in either House of Parliament, without having first 
taken and subscribed, in the Manner aforesaid, the Oath in this Act 
appointed and set forth, shall be subject to the same Penalties, For-^ 
feitures, and Disabilities, and the Oft'ence of so sitting or voting shall 
be followed and attended by and with the same Consequences, as are by 
Law enacted and provided in the Case of Persons sitting or voting int 
either House of Parliament respectively, without the taking, ri^aking, 
and subscribing the Oaths and the Declaration now required by Law. 

V. And be it further enacted. That it shall be lawful for Personi^ 
professing the Roman Catholic Religion to vote at Elections of Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament for England and for Ireland, and also to vote 
at the Elections of Representative Peers of Scotland and of Ireland, 
and to be elected such Representative Peers, being in all other respects 
duly qualified, upon taking and subscribing the Oath herein-befor^ 
appointed and set forth, instead of the Oaths of Allegiance, Supre- 
macy, and Abjuration, and instead of the Declaration now by Law 
required, and instead also of such other Oath or Oaths as are now by 
Law required to be taken by any of His Majesty's Subjects professing 
the Roman Catholic Religion, and upon taking also such other Oath 
or Oaths as may now be lawfully tendered to any Persons offering to 
vote at such Elections. 

VI; And be it further enacted, That the Oath herein-before appointed 
and set forth shall be administered to His Majesty's Subjects professing 
the Roman Catholic Religion, for the Purpose of enabling them to vote 
in any of the Cases aforesaid, in the same Manner, at the same Time^ 
and by the same Officers or other Persons as the Oaths for which it is 
hereby substituted are or may be now by Law administered ; and that in 
all Cases in which a Certificate of the taking, making, or subscribing of 
any of the Oaths or of the Declaration now required by Law is directed 
to be given, a like Certificate of the taking or subscribing of the Oath 
hereby appointed and set forth shall be given by the same Officer or 
other Person, and in the same Manner as the Certificate now required 
by Law is directed to be given, and shall be of the like Force and 
Effect. 

VII. And be it further enacted, That in all Cases where the Persons 
now authorized by Law to administer the Oaths of Allegiance, Supre- 
macy, and Abjuration to Persons voting at Elections, are themselves 
required to take an Oath previous to their administering such Oath?^ 
they shall, in addition to the Oath now by them taken, take an Oath 
for the duly administering the Oath hereby appointed and set forth, an<) 
for the duly granting Certificates of the same. 
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VIII. And whereas in an Act of the Parliament of Scotland made 
in the Eighth and Ninth Session of the First Parliament of King 

William the Third, intituled An Act for the preventing the Growth oj 
Popery f a certain Declaration or Formula is therein contained, which 
it is expedient should no longer be required to be taken and subscribed : 
Be it therefore enacted, That such Parts of any Acts as authorize the 
i^aid Declaration or Formula to be tendered, or require the same to be 
taken, sworn, and subscribed, shall be and the same are hereby re- 
pealed, except as to such Offices, Places, and Rights as are herein-after 
excepted ; and that from and after the Commencement of this Act it 
shall be lawful for Persons professing the Roman Catholic Religion to 
elect and be elected Members to serve in Parliament for Scotland^ and 
to be enrolled as Freeholders in any Shire or Stewartry of Scotland^ 
and to be chosen Commissioners or Delegates for choosing Burgesses 
to serve in Parliament for any Districts of Burghs in Scotland^ being in 
all other respects duly qualified, such Persons always taking and sub- 
scribing the Oath herein-before appointed and set forth, instead of the 
Oaths of Allegiance and Abjuration as now required by Law, at such 
Time as the said last-mentioned Oaths, or either of them, are now 
required by Law to be taken. 

IX. And be it further enacted. That no Person in Holy Orders in 
the Church of Rome shall be capable of being elected to serve in Parlia- 
ment as a Member of the House of Commons ; and if any such Person 
shall be elected to serve in Parliament as aforesaid, such Election shall 
be void ; and if any Person, being elected to serve in Parliament as a 
Member of the House of Commons shall, after his Election, take or 
receive Holy Orders in the Church of Rome, the Seat of such Person 
shall immediately become void ; and if any such Person shall, in any 
of the Cases aforesaid, presume to sit or vote as a Member of the 
House of Commons, he shall be subject to the same Penalties, For- 
feitures, and Disabilities as are enacted by an Act passed ill the Forty- 
first Year of the Reign of King George th|B Third, intituled An Act 
to remove Doubts respecting the Eligibility of Persons in Holy Orders 
to sit in the House of Commons ; and Proof of the Celebration of any 
Religious Service by such Pei*son, according to the Rights of the 
Church of Rome, shall be deemed and taken to be primd fade 
Evidence of the Fact of such Person being in Holy Orders, within 
the Intent and Meaning of this Act. 

X. And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for any of His 
Majesty's Subjects professing the Roman Catholic .Religion to hold, 
exercise, and enjoy all Civil and Military Otiioes and Places of Trust 
or Profit under His Majesty, His Heirs or Successors, and to exercise 
any other Franchise or Civil Right, except as herein-after excepted, 
upon taking and subscribing, at the Times and in the Manner herein- 
after mentioned, the Oath herein-before appointed and set forth, instead 
of the Oaths of Allegiance, Supremacy, and Abjuration, and instead 
of such other Oath or Oaths as are or may be now by Law required to 
be taken for the Purpose aforesaid by any of Hb Majesty's Subjects 
professing the Roman Catholic Religion. 
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XI. Provided always, and be it enacted, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to exempt any Person professing the Roman 
Catholic Religion from the Necessity of taking any Oath or Oaths, 
or making any Declaration, not herein^before mentioned, which are 
or may be by Law required to be taken or subscribed by any Person 
on his Admission into any such Office or Place of Trust or Profit as 
aforesaid. 

XII. Provided also, and be it further enacted, That nothing herein 
contained shall extend or be construed to extend to enable any Person 
or Persons professing the Roman Catholic Religion to hold or exercise 
the Office of Guardians and Justices of the United Kingdom, or of 
Regent of the United Kingdom, under whatever Name, Style, or Title 
such Office may be constituted ; nor to enable any Person, otherwise 
than as he is now by Law enabled, to hold or enjoy the Office of Lord 
High Chancellor, Lord Keeper or Lord Commissioner of the Great 
Seal of Great Britain or Ireland ; or the Office of Lord Lieutenant, or 
Lord Deputy, or other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland ; or His 
Majesty's High Commissioner to the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. 

XIII. Provided also, and be it further enacted. That nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to affect or alter any of the Provisions of an 
Act passed in the Seventh Year of His present Majesty's Reign, intituled 
An Act to consolidate and amend the Laios which regulate the Levy and 
ApplicaHon of Church Rates and Parish Cesses, and the Election of. 
Churchwardens, and the Maintenance of Parish Clerks, in Ireland. 

XIV. And be it enacted. That it shall be lawful for any of His 
Majesty's Subjects professing the Roman Catholic Religion to be a 
Member of any Lay Body Corporate, and to hold any Civil Office or 
Place of Trust or Profit thei'ein, and to do any Corporate Act, ot 
vote in any Corporate Election or other Proceeding, upon taking and 
subscribing the Oath hereby appointed and set forth, instead of the Oaths 
of Allegiiance, Supremacy, and Abjuration ; and upon taking also sucb 
other Oath of Oaths as may now by Law be required to be taken by any 
Persons becoming Members of such Lay Body Corporate, or beiii^ 
admitted to hold any Office or Place of Trust or Profit within the same; 

XV. Provided nevertheless, and be it further enacted, That nothings 
herein contained shall extend to authorize or empower any of His 
Majesty's Subjects professing the Roman Catholic Religion, and being 
a Member of ahy Lay Body Corporate, to give any Vote at, or in any 
Manner to join in. the Election, Presentation, or Appointment of any 
Person to any Ecclesiastical Benefice whatsoever, or any Office or Place 
belonging to or connected with the United Church of England and 
Ireland, or the Church of Scotland, being in the Gift, Patronage^ or 
Disposal of such Lay Corporate Body. 

XVI. Provided also, and be it enacted. That nothing in this Act 
contained shall be construed to enable any Persons, otherwise than as 
they are now by Law enabled, to hold, enjoy, or exercise any Office, 
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XXII. Provided always. That for and notwithstanding any thing in 
this Act contained, the Oath hereio-before appointed and set forth shall 
be taken by the Officers in His Majesty's Land and Sea Service, pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic Religion, at the same Times and in the same 
Manner as the Oaths and Declarations now required by Law are 
directed to be taken, and not otherwise. 

XXIII. And be it further enacted. That from and after the paasiag 
of this Act no Oath or Oaths shall be tendered to or requiredT to be 
taken by His Majesty's Subjects professing the Roman Catholic 
Religion, for 'enabling them to hold or enjoy any Real or Personal 
Property, other than such as may by Law be tendered to and required 
to be taken by His Majesty's other Subjects ; and that the Oath hereia 
appointed and set forth, being taken and subscribed in any of the CpurtSy 
or before any of the Persons above mentioned, shall be of the same 
Force and Effect, to all Intents and Purposes, as, and shall stand in 
the Place of all Oaths and Declarations required or prescribed by any 
Law now in Force for the Relief of His Majesty's Roman Catholic 
Subjects from any Disabilities, Incapacities, or Penalties; and the 
proper Officer of any of the Courts above mentioned, in which any 
Person professing the Roman Catholic Religion shall demand to take 
and subscribe the Oath herein appointed and set forth, is hereby autho- 
rized and required to administer the said Oath to such Person, and sndi 
Officer shall make, sign, and deliver a Certificate of such Oath having 
been duly taken and subscribed, as often as the same shall be demanded 
of him, upon Payment of One Shilling ; and such Certificate shall be 
sufficient Evidence of the Person therein named having duly taken and 
subscribed such Oath. 

XX lY. And whereas the Protestant Episcopal Church of ^j/miW 
and Ireland, and the Doctrine, Discipline, and Government thereof 
and likewise the Protestant Presbyterian Church of Seotlandf and the 
Doctrine, Discipline, and Government thereof, are by the respective 
Acts of Union of England and Scotland^ and of Great Britam and 
Ireland f established permanently and inviolably : And wfieiieas the 
Right and Title of Archbishops to their respective Provinces, of 
Bishops to their Sees, and of Deans to their Deaneries, as well in 
England as in Ireland^ have been settled and Established by Law ; be 
it therefore enacted. That if any Person, after the Conunencementef 
this Act, other than the Person thereunto authorized by Law, shall 
assume or use the Name, Style, or Title of Archbishop of any Pro* 
vince, Bishop of any Bishoprick, or Dean of any Deanery, \n EngloMd 
or Ireland, he shall for every such Offence forfeit and pay the Sunt ef 
One Hundred Pounds. 

XXY. And be it further enacted. That if any Person holding any 
Judicial or Civil Office, or any Mayor, Provost, Jurat, Bailiff, or other 
Corporate Officer, shall, after the Commencement of this Act, resoit 
to or be present at any Place or public Meeting for Religious Worship 
in England or in Ireland, other than that of the United Charch of 
England and Ireland, or in Scotland, other than that of the Churoh of 
Scotland, as by Law established, in the Robe, Gowni^cyr p4i?r jpecuUer. 
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Habit of his Office, or attend with the Ensign or Insignia, or any Part 
thereof, of or belonging to such his Office, such Person shall, being 
theredf conyicted by due Course of Law, forfeit such Office, and pay 
for every such Offence the Sum of One Hundred Pounds. 

XXYI. And be it further enacted, That if any Roman Catholic 
Ecclesiastic, or any Member of any of the Orders, Communities, or 
Societies herein-after mentioned, shall, after the Commencement of 
this Act, exercise any of the Rites or Ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholic Religion, or wear the Habits of his Order, saye within t'he 
usual Places A Worship of the Roman Catholic Religion, or in private 
Houses, such- Ecclesiastic or other Person shall, being thereof convicted 
by due Course of Law, forfeit for every such offence the Sum of Fifty 
Pounds. 

XXVII. Provided always, and be it enacted, That nothing in this 
Act contained shall in any Manner repeal, alter, or affect any Provision 
of an Act made in the Fifth Year of His present Majesty's Reign, 
intittiled An Act to repeal 90 muck of an Act passed in the Ninth Year 
<if the Reign of King William the Third, as relates to Burials in 
suppressed Monasteries, Abbeys, or Convents in Ireland, and to make 

further Provision with respect to the Burial in Ireland of Persons 
dissenting from the Established Church. 

XXVIII. And whereas Jesuits, and Members of other Religious 
Orders, Communities, or Societies of the Church of Rome, bound by 
Monastic or Religious Vows, are resident within the United Kingdom ; 
and it is expedient to make provision for the gradual Suppression and 
final Prohibition of the same therein ; be it therefore enacted. That 
every Jesuit, and every Member of any other Religious Order, Com- 
munity, or Society of the Church of Rome, bound by Monastic or 
Religious VoWs, who at the Time of the Commencement of this Act 
shall be within the United Kingdom, shall, within Six Calendsur 
Months aft^ the Commencement of this Act, deliver to the Clerk 
of the Peace of the County or Place where such Person shall reside, 
or to his Deputy, a Notice or Statement, in the Form and containing 
the Particulars required to be set forth in the Schedule to this Act 
anfnexed ; which Notice or Statement such Clerk of the Peace, or hi$ 
J^P^tj, shall preserve and register amongst the Records of suc(l 
County or Place, without any Fee, and shall forthwith transmit a Copy 
of such Notice or Statement to the Chief Secrejtary of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, if such Peysoa 
shall reside in Ireland, or if in Great Britain, to one of His Majesty's 
Principal Secretaries of State ; and in case any Person shall offend in 
the Premises, he shall forfeit and pay to His Majesty, for every Calen- 
dar Month during which he shall remain in the United Kingdom without 
having delivered such Notice or Statement as is herein-before required, 
the Sum of Fifty Pounds. 

XXIX. And be it further enacted, That if any Jesuit^ or Member 
of any such Religious O^der, Community, or Society as aforesaid, shall, 
mfter the Commencement of this Act, come into this Realm, he shall 
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be deemed and taken to be guilty of a Misdemeanor^ and' being thereof 
lawfully convicted, shall be sentenced and ordered to be banished from 
the United Kingdom for the Term of his natural Life. 

XXX. Provided always, and be it further enacted, That in case any 
.ni^tural-born Subject of this Realm, being at the Time of the Com- 
mencement of this Act a Jesuit, or other Member of any such Religions 
Order, Community, or Society as aforesaid, shall, at the Time of the 
Commencement of this Act, be out of the Realm,, it shall be lawful 
for snch Person to return or to come into this Realm ; and upon such 
his Return or cdming into the Realm he is hereby required, within the 
Space of Six Calendar Months after his first returning or coming into 
the United Kingdom, to deliver suqh Notice or Statement to the Clerk 
of the Peace of the County or Place where he shall reside, or his .Deputy, 
for the Purpose of being so registered and transmitted, as herein-before 
directed ; and in case any such Person shall neglect or refuse so to do, 
he shall for such Offence forfeit and pay to His Majesty, for every 
Calendar Month during which he shall remain in the United Kingdom 
"without having delivered such Notice or Statement, the Sum of Fifty 
Pounds. 

XXXI. Provided also, and be it further enacted, That, notwith- 
standing any thing herein-before contained, it shall be lawful for any 
One of His Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, being a Protestant, 
by a Licence in Writing, signed by him, to grant Permission to any 
Jesuit, or Member of any such Religious Order, Community, or Society 
as aforesaid, to come into the United Kingdom, and to remain therein 
for such Period as the said Secretary of State shall think proper, not 
exceeding in any Case the Space of Six Calendar Months ; and it shall 
also be lawful for any of His Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State 
to revoke any Licence so granted before the Expiration of the Time 
mentioned therein, if he shall so think fit; and if any such Person to 
whom such Licence shall have been granted shall not depart from the 
United Kingdom within Twenty Days. after the Expiration of the Time 
mentioned in such Licence, or if such Licence shall have been revoked, 
then within Twenty Days after Notice of such Revocation shall have 
been given to him, every Person so offending shall be deemed guilty o( 
a Misdemeanor, and being thereof lawfully convicted i^all be sentenced 
and ordered to be banished from the United Kingdom for the Term of 
his natural Life. 

XXXIL And be it further enacted. That there shall annually be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament an Account of all such Licences 
as shall have been granted for the Purpose herein-before mentioned 
within the Twelve Months then next preceding. 

XXXTII. And be it further enacted, That in case any Jesuit, or 
Member of any such Religious Order, Community, or Society as afore- 
said, shall, after the Commencement of this Act, within any part of the 
United Kingdom, admit any Person to become a Regular Ecclesiastic, 
or Brother or Member of any such Religious Order, Community, or 
Society, or be aiding or consenting thereto^ or shall administer or cause 
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to be administered, or be aidiagor assbtifig-ifl the adrnHHsteriiig^r takkigi 
any Oath, Vow, or Engagement purporting or intended to bind the 
Person taking the. same to the Rules, Ordinances, or Ceremonies of 
such Religious Order, Community, or Society, every Person offending 
in the Premises in England or Ireland shall be deemed guilty of a Mis- 
demeanor, and in Scotland shall be punished by Fine and Imprisonment* 

XXXXV. And be it further enacted, That in case any Person sbalU 
after the Commencement of this Act, within any Part of this United 
Kingdom, be admitted or become a Jesuit, or Brother or Member of 
any other such Religious Order, Community, or Society as aforesaid, 
such Person shall be deemed and taken to be guilty of a Misdemeanor, 
and being thereof lawfully convicted shall be sentenced and ordered to 
be banished from the United Kingdom for the Term of his natural Life. 

XXXV. And be it further enacted, That in case any Person sen- 
tenced and ordered to be banished under the Provisions of this Act shall 
not depart from the United Kingdom within Thirty Days after the pro- 
nouncing of such Sentence and Order, it shall be lawful for His Majesty 
to cause such Person to be conveyed to such Place out of the United 
Kingdom as His Majesty, by the Advice of His Privy Council, shall 
direct. 

XXXVI. And be it further enacted. That if any Offender, who 
shall be so sentenced and ordered to be banished in manner aforesaid, 
shall, after the End of Three Calendar Months from the Time such 
Sentence and Order hath been pronounced, be at large within any Part 
of the United Kingdom, without some lawful Cause, every such Offender 
being so at large as aforesaid, on being thereof lawfully convicted, shall 
be transported to such Place as shall be appointed by His Majesty, for 
the Term of his natural Life. 

XXXVII. Provided always, and be it enacted, That nothing herein 
contained shall extend or be construed to extend in any Manner to affect 
any Religious Order, Community, or Establishment consisting of 
Females bound by Religious or Monastic Vows. 

XXXVIII. And be it further enacted, That all Penalties imposed 
by this Act shall and may be recovered as a Debt due to His Majesty, 
by Information to be filed in the Name of His Majesty's Attorney 
General for England or for Ireland^ as the Case may be, in the Courts 
of Exchequer in England or Ireland respectively, or in the Name of 
His Majesty's Advocate General in the Court of Exchequer in Scotland. 

XXXIX. And be it further enacted, That this Act, or any Part 
thereof, may be repealed, altered, or varied at any Time within this 
present Session of Parliament. 

XL. And be it further enacted. That this Act shall commence and 
take effect at the Expiration of Ten Days from and after the passing 
thereof. 
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